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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


Much as we regret the dismissal of the 
Curate who is so strongly “ attached to the 
old Church of England principles,” we are 
compelled to‘omit his long letter 5 heartily 
wishing he may soon meet with another 
Incumbent willing to avail himself of the 
Curate’s services, or, what would be better, 
with some kind patron willing to advance 
him to a benefice. 

H., observes, in reply to F..B. vol. xc11. 
p- 104, and J.C. p. 194, that “the por- 
trait inscribed Francis Bindlos, dated 1655, 
is probably that of one of the members of 
the ancient family of Bindlos of Borwick, in 
Lancashire ; viz. Francis,‘ younger brother 
to Sir Robert, created a Baronetin 1641. 
This Francis was of Brock Hall, in Lanca- 
shire, in 1654, and died without issue. See 
the pedigree in Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 
vol, II. p.311. As tothe painter, I need 
only say, that there were few painters in oil, 
in England, in 1655, and if the picture be 
a good one, it may, with probability, be as- 
signed to Walker.’ 

Tn reference to the letter of R. K. p. 208, 
respecting Grove House, Woodford, Mr. 
R. Rosier, Secretary to the Society of 
Gentlemen educated under the late Mr. 
Truby, observes, ‘¢ A very highly finished 
Engraving of the old house (from the burin 
of Geor e Cooke, esq. after a faithful draw- 
ing by is son Mr. E, W. Cooke) will be 
published on the 1st of June, and it is my 
intention, at no distant period, to publish 
what particulars I have been able to collect 
of the history of a building under whose 
roof T passed so many happy years.” 

Scrutator states, ‘* Having read the 
Narrative of Capt. Parry’s fourth Voyage, 
I observe, among the list of natural 
history subjects mentioned in the Appendix, 
various references to authors who ne de- 
scribed the birds met with in the voyage ; 
and I have been somewhat surprised to see 
the old work of Dr. Latham, viz. his Ge- 
neral Synopsis of Birds, quoted, which was 
published upwards of forty years since, when 
a work, by the same author, has appeared 
within five or six years, and should, with 
more propriety, have been referred to, as it 
contains full descriptions of the birds menh- 
tioned in Captain Parry's work.” " 

A Correspondent observes, ‘* that” the 
Rev, William Morice, p. 282, had for’some 


time past been engaged in preparing for the 
press a Selection~of Bishop Atterbury’s 
Correspondence, &c. together with a brief 


Memoir of ‘thé Bishop-) «By a-teference to 


. the Gent. Mag. Jan. 1819, p. 93, it will be 
seen, that the Rev. W. Morice, D.D. father 


of the late Rector of Tackley, was the second 
son of William Morice; esq. of Kensington, 
not by his first wife, Mary, the daughter of 
Bishop Atterbury, but by his second wife, 
Anne, daughter of Capt. John Philpot: of 
Dover.” 

A Lover or Accuracy remarks, that 
with regard to Miss Helen Maria Williams 
(p. 373), in one particular our account is 
incorrect; it stated that she lived “ under 
the protection (as the phrase is) of the 
quondam Rev. Mr, Stone,” &e. &¢, Our 
correspondent takes on him to assert, that 
the gentleman with whom Miss Williams is 
said to have lived, was never a clergyman, 
or a minister of any denomination, He 
was a man of letters, but a layman; and 
while he lived in England a hearer of the 
late Dr. Price at Hackney. In the early 

art of the French Revolution he and his 
Iedy removed to Paris, where he formed ‘an 
intimacy with Miss Williams. ‘His lady, 
from whom he was separated, lived ina state 
of seclusion, and, it is remarkable, died in 
London since the decease of her rival. The 
name of this gentleman was John Stone. 
The clergyman, in Essex, who was deprived 
of his living, was the Rev. Francis Stone, 
totally unconnected with the other.” 

J.D. will feel particularly obliged hy any 
particulars respecting the once celebrated 
Nancy Dawson, or a reference to any sources 
of information respecting her. She died at 
Hampstead on the 26th May, 1767. 

A. B. C. would be obliged to any person 
who could point out the particulars of the 
intermarriage of the Anderson family (Ba- 
ronets) and the Fienneses, or Clintons, as 
generally stated in the Baronetages of Col- 
lins and Playfair. 

An Otp a begs to inform G.H. 

. 200, that ‘the Hon. Lorenza Hele 
Hiutchieson was, as he states, a Lieut.-Col. 
in the army, but he afterwards entered into 
holy orders; this reconciles the apparently 
discordant accounts in the Military Katenday 
and the Peerages.” 

“The Waters of Babylon,” in our next. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATINOS. 
— 


Roman Catuotic MoutTILaTion oF THE DEcaLocGueE. 


Mr. Urszan, 
6 argue in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, either theologically or 
litically, is far from my habits, and 
could easily fill your Magazine with 
arguments against them on both topics. 
At the same time, 1 am equally far 
from abetting any unfair argument or 
prejudice against them. 

Now, on the subject of the second 
Commandment, a good deal of misap- 
eee prevails in this country. 

here~is certainly an appearance of 
design in their customary omission of 
that Commandment; and I can easily 
suppose that they relish the Decalogue 
more cordially in that form. But, that 
it did not originate in their design, 
must, I believe, be granted, when the 
history of the omission is fairly stated. 

But before I proceed to the proof of 
this, 1 will copy a passage in the Quar- 
terly Review (No. 74, p. 464), from 
which it appears, that even the writers 
of that acute and excellent publication 
are not free from the common preju- 
dice. The passage is this: 


*« We remember, in the course of the 
debate in the House of Commons last year, 
on the Catholic question, that Mr. Peel was 
violently attacked for having ventured to 
mention this fact (the omission of the se- 
cond Commandment), and for having pro- 
duced the 25th edition of a Catechism, 
printed, with the approbation of Dr. Milner, 
and of the four Reman Catholic Arch- 
bishops in Ireland, by Mr. R. Coyne the 
publisher (we beg leave tc remark), of May- 
nooth. In this the 2d Commandment is 
omitted; but the. tenth is divided into two, 
that the name Decalogue may not appear 
prima facie a misnomer. We can further 
add, that in many Catholic countries on the 
Continent, we have seen a vast variety of re- 
ligious works, in which the Decalogue is in- 
serted in this mutilated form; and we must 
honestly confess, that however unjustifiable 
is such an alteration in the words of the 
Bible, we do not, by any means, consider it 


as impolitic or uncalled for, on the part of 
the Roman Catholics.” 

Such is the accusation, which is 
true*as to the fact. But here follows 
the explanation, which may be briefly 


stated in the words of Archbishop 
Secker. 


*« We must own that some persons, before 
the rise of Popery, and some Protestants 
since the Reformation have, without any ill 
intention, reckoned it (i. e. the second 
Commandment) as the Papists do.” Catech. 
Lect. vol. i. p. $04. 


The truth is, Augustine so divided 
them, and the Lutherans followed the 
same method ; perhaps still follow it, 
but that I do not know. 

In Cranmer’s Catechism the same 
division appears. 

Why Augustine so divided them does 
not appear; for all the most ancient 
authorities are against him. Josephus 
recites them as we do. So also Philo 
Judeus, and Origen. So also the 
Eastern Church (see the Opbodokes 
Oporoyix, which | have seen in the 
British Museum). 

It must, however, be owned that 
the expedient of dividing the tenth 
Commandment into two, to make up 
the number, has a very suspicious ap- 
pearance, and as Secker observes, ** it 
might as well be divided into seven ;” 
for it consists of seven articles, all which 
St. Paul, on the contrary, comprised 
under one, ‘* Thou shalt not covet.” 
Rom. xiii. 9. 

If, however, the Romish division of 
the Commandments originated in error, 
and was continued by inadvertence, it 
is hardly possible not to believe that it 
is maintained through policy. Our 
Reformers soon corrected it. If Cran- 
mer’s Catechism, published in 1548, 
had the wrong division, it was only a 
translation from the Latin of Justus 
Jonas. Nowell’s Catechism, approved 
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by the Conyocation in.1562, restored 
the second Commandment as. it has 
stood ever since in our Charch, 

Such is the true state of the. case, 
which is here explained, because I 
should be sorry that any Romanists 
should suspect us of knowingly urging 
false accusations or arguments against 
them. They furnish us, with plenty 
that are true by their real practices. 

ANGLICANUS. 


Mr. Urnsan, May 10. 

I shall feel essentially obliged, if, 

through the medium of your nu- 
merous Correspondents, full particulars 
of the Life and Writings of Samuel 
Jones, Gent. a poet of the last century, 
may be brought to light, beyond those 
that are known, and which I will 
briefly state. 

It appears he resided at Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, from 1712 to 1720, but 
whence he came, his profession, or 
whither he afterwards went, are un- 
known. (Young’s Hist. of Whitby.) 
He wrote a duodecimo volume of 
** Poetical Miscellanies,” in 1714, a 
copy of which is in the British Mu- 
seum. It is dedicated to Hugh Machell, 
of Appleby, in Westmorland, Esq., and 
the author subscribes himself, ‘his 
most obedient Son.” It was printed 
in. London for Bettesworth and Curll, 
“*and sold by Mrs. Lucas and T. Ham- 
mond, jun. at York, T. Ryles, at Hull, 
W. Freeman, at Durham, and J. But- 
ter, on the Bridge at Newcastle.” 

The name of Machell occurs in the 
Phil. Trans. Abridged, III. 25, where 
there is a paper, ‘‘On a strange well, 
and some antiquities at Kirkbyshore in 
Westmoreland, by Mr. Thos. Machell.” 
This paper was printed in 1684, thirty 
years prior to Jones’s Miscellanies. 

The mother of Dr. Cudworth “was 
of the family of Machell, and had been 
nurse to Prince Henry, eldest son of 
James J.” Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. art. 
Cudworth. 

According to Gough, Saml. Jones 
was the author of ‘* Whitby, a poem ; 
occasioned by Mr. Andrew Long’s re- 
covery from jaundice, by drinking of 
Whitby Spa Waters, 1718,” 8vo. This 
poem is more particularly mentioned in 
the addenda to Gent’s History of Hull. 
No copy of it is known to be extant, 
put the whole impression can scarcely 
be presumed to ove perished. The 
properties of Whitby Spa are described 
in Dr. Short’s History of Mineral 


watess. 
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It. may be that Samuel Jones was 
brother of the learned Jeremiah Jones, 
who died in. 1724, aged 31. “It is 
apprehended that he (Jeremiah Jones) 
was a native of the North of England, 
and that his father was'a gentleman in 
affluent circumstances.” Jeremiah had 
a younger brother, of quick parts, who 
afterwards settled as a dissenting» min- 
ister, at Manchester.” Chalmers’s Biog. 
Dict. art. Jones, Jeremiah. This 
“younger brother of quick parts” 
might possibly be Samuel Jones. 

In note 50 to the second book of the 
* Dunciad,”’ a Mr. Jones is mentioned 
as being the author, with Mr. Pit, 
&c. of ** Cosmelia.” 

Should what has now been stated 
lead to the means of identifying: the 
gentleman in question, and to ‘the 
discovery of his history and literary 
productions, especially of «* Whitby, 
a Poem,” my friends and myself will 
feel highly gratified by such particu- 
lars ascan be made known. Yours, &c. 

Tue Hermit or EskDALEsIDE. 


—— &-— 

Mr. Ursan, Banwell, May 14. 

Pak parish of Uphill is situate in 

the Hundred of Winterstoke, 8 
miles W.N.W. from Axbridge, and 
138 miles from London, at the con- 
flux of the river Axe with the Bristol 
Channel, containing 39 inhabited 
houses, and 51 families, 31 of whom 
are employed in agriculture, and the 
total population by the census of 1821, 
was 270. 

This place, in Domesday-book, is 
spelt Opopille. It belonged at that 
time to Serlo de Burci, one of Duke 
William’s followers, and was held of 
him by four military persons, 

*¢ Four Knights held of Serlo,; Opopille. 
Ewacre held it in the time of King Edward, 
and gelded for six hides and a half. The 
arable is ten carucates. In demesne are 
four carucates, with one servant, and seven 
villases, and four cottagers, with three 
ploughs. There are seventy acres of mea- 
dow, and one hundred acres of pasture. It 
was and is worth six pounds *.” 

In the time of Edward the First, the 
family of Lunget or Long, possessed 
the greatest part of this parish, which 
was then held of the family of Martin. 
In the 1gth Edw. IT. Wm. Martin 
being then the superior Lord, the 
manor was divided into five parcels, 
which were held by Hugh de Draicote, 
John de Draicote, Philip le Lopg, 


* Lib. Domesday. 
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Hugh de Ovile; and Wm.de Puteney. 
From the beginning of the reign of 
Henry IV..to the latter end of that of 
Henry VI. a fourth part was vested in 
the: family of Pokeswell. In the fol- 
_ lowing ‘reign it belonged to John de 
Wyke, of Court de Wyke, in the parish 
of Yalton, who 10th Edw. IV. left it 
to his brother Richard de Wyke, who 
died’ seized of it ist Rich. I1]. and 
was succeeded by John his son. 
The family of Wyndham sometime 
ossessed it;' as did also in 1665 Sir 
Sahn Fitz-James, and Wm. Bord, 
Esq. the co-heiresses of which families 
sold it, and it is now the property of 
Simon Payne, Esq. as representative of 
the late Rev. Jonathan Geggt. Mr. 
— married Hester Gegg, spinster, 
only daughter and heiress of the said 
Rev. J. Gegg, of Axbridge, who built 
a handsome house on the summit of 
the hill above the village, called Up- 
hill-house, which commands very ex- 
tensive and picturesque prospecis to the 
south and north. 

Mr. Payne has built several new 
houses in the village, which are let as 
lodging houses, and also a good house 
in the fantastic or modern antique stile, 
at the end of Uphill-green, called the 
Castle. 

There are two tolerably decent inns 
at this place, one called ‘‘ the Ship,” 
and the other ‘* the Dolphin.” 

The widow of T. ‘T. Knyfton, Esq. 
has a comfortable summer residence at 
this place, with shrubberies laid out 
and planted ina tasteful and truly pleas- 
ing manner. 

The Clergyman’s house is neat and 
commodious, and surrounded by an 
extensive shrubbery, intermingled with 
forest trees of large growth. 

At a place called Totterdown, in 
this parish, is the very pleasant and 
rural dwelling of Mrs. Richardson, 
widow of the late Mr. Thos. Richard- 
son, standing on the acclivity of a steep 
hill, from which we have picturesque, 
though not extensive prospects towards 
the north and west. 

This village is much frequented in 
the summer and autumn, for the bene- 
fit of bathing in the salt-water. In, the 
summer of the year 1773, the cele- 
brated John Langhorne, D.D. resided 
sometime at Weston super Mare, for 
the benefit of the sea air; and the 
equally celebrated Mrs. Hannah More 





t See Collinson’s Somersetshire. 
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resided at Uphill for the same salutary 
purpose. 

The Doctor meeting the female bard 
one day upon the sea shore, he wrote 
with the end of his stick upon the 
sand, the following impromptu : 


** Along the shore 

Walk’d Hannah More; 
Waves, let this record last ;— 

Sooner shall ye, 

Proud earth and sea, 
Than what she writes, be past.” 


The lady returned the compliment 
by scratching underneath, with her 
whip, and the same facility of genius, 


** Some firmer basis, polish’d Langhorne, 
choose 
To write the dictates of thy charming muse ; 
Her strains in solid characters rehearse, 
And be thy tablet lasting as thy verse.” 
Langhorne, highly pleased with this 
effusion, praised her wit, and copied 
the lines, which he presented to her at 
a house near the sea, whither they ad- 
journed, and she afterwards wrote un- 
der as follows: 


** Langhorne, whose sweetly varying muse 
has power 
To raise the pensive, crown the social hour ; 
Whose very trifling has the charm to please, 
With native wit and unaffected ease; : 
How soon, obedient to thy forming hand, 
The letters grew upon the flexile sand; 
Should some lost traveller the scene explore, 
And trace thy verses on the dreary shore, 
What sudden joy would feast his eager eyes, 
How from his eyes would burst the glad 
surprise ! 
Methinks I hear, or seem to hear him say, 
This letter’d shore hath smooth’d my toil- 
some way; [pain, 
Hannah! he adds, though honest truth may 
Yet here I see an emblem of the twain, 
As these frail characters with ease imprest 
Upon the yielding sands’ soft watery breast ; 
Which, when some few short hours they 
shall have stood, 
Shall soon be swept by yon impetuous flood. 
Presumptuous maid! so shall expire thy 
name, 
Thou wretched, feeble, candidate for fame; 
But Langhorne’s fate in you firm rock * I read 
Which rears above the cloud its towering 
head ; 
Long as that rock shall rear its head on high, 
And lift its bold front to the azure sky ; 
Long as these adamantine hills survive, 
So long, harmonious Langhorne, shalt thou 
live, 





* Brean Down, a high hill running into 
the Bristol Channel, and which forms the 
northern boundary of Berrow Bay, and the 
southern of Uphill Bay. 
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While ay wave shall lash and vainly, roar, 


Aad only fix thy solid base the more *,”” 

The Church stands on the top of the 
hill, whose southern side is an abrupt 
rocky precipice of considerable height, 
south of the village; a rude and rather 
awkward looking pile, but from its 
form, and the manner in which some 
of the arches are constructed (particu- 
larly the arch of the porch, which is 
now built up, leaving a door-way in 
the centre), I take it to be of no incon- 
siderable antiquity ; it is a sea~-mark to 
mariners traversing the Bristol Chan- 
nel, or Severn Sea; and in order to ren- 
der it the more conspicuous at a dis- 
tance, it is whitewashed on the out- 
side. It is dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
and consists of a nave and chancel, 
with a tower in the centre containing 
five bells. 

I observed nothing very remarkable 
in the interior of this Church. It how- 
ever appeared to be kept in good repair, 
and was clean and decent ; and agaiust 
the north wall is a tolerably handsome 


marble monument to the memory of * 


some of the Richardson family. 

The Church-yard contains but few 
of those frail memorials 
«¢ That teach the rustic moralist to die.” 


Among those few, however, I no- 
ticed two neat grave-stones near the 
chancel door, charged with the follow- 
ing inscriptions in gold letters: 


*¢In memory .of Richard Jones, gent. 
who died Nov. 29th, 1782, in the 27th 
year of his age. 

«* If honesty from early youth, 

Domestic virtue, manly truth, 

A gen’rous, friendly, social mind, 

With tenderness of heart combin’d, 

If these may be prefer’d to fame, 

Reader, depart and do the same.” 

*¢ Sacred to the memory of John Biss, of 
this parish, mariner, who died Sept. 29th, 
1792, aged 58 years. 

‘¢ Also of Thomas, son of the above 
John Biss, who died Dec. 24th, 1801, 
aged 32 years. 

«*The boist’rous winds, and Neptune’st 
waves 

Have toss’d us to and fro, 

In spite of both by God’s decree, 
e harbour here below, 





* See the life of Dr. Langhorne, pre- 
fixed to an edition of his Poems, published 
by C.. Cooke in 1798. ' 

+ As the name of a heathen deity ap- 
pears but with little propriety in a Christian 
cemetary, I think the word “ foaming” 
should be substituted for the one here used. 
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Where at an anchor we do ride 

With. many of our fleet;. a 
Yet once again shall we.set sail », 
Our Admiral, Christ, to. meet.” 

Since copying ‘this: inseription, ‘I 
have met with Mr: Beltham's ‘Tour 
through the Isle of Man, in 01797 end 
1798. That writer, insdescribing the 
parish of Kirk Oncan, in that island, 
gives us an inscription ou a tomb in 
the church-yard there, to the: memory 
of Capt. William Harriman, who was 
buried Feb, 19,.1760, aged 32, which 
inscription is almost verbatim the same 
as this to the memory of the Bisses, in 
Uphill church-yard. Some of your 
readers my have seen it adorning other 
graves of the sons of the ocean. 

The pring bs a rectory in the patron- 
age of the King, in the deanery of 
Axbridge, and valued in the King’s 
books at 11/. 7s. The present incum- 
bent is the Rev. Thomas Deacle, who 
was instituted in the year 1795. 

In me yee 1826, was found in the 

the rocks in Uphill Hill, a 
eee of fossil remains, of which a 
escription appeared in your very va- 
luable Magazine for April, 1827. 
ALFRED, 


Own tus Witp Cat as A BgasT oF 
Cuase. 
(From Hunter’s-‘* History of Doncaster*.”) 
ESPECTING the manner of Per- 
cival Cresacre’s death, there is a 
romantic tradition, firmly believed at 
Barnborough [co. York], and the figure 
of the lion couchant at the foot of the 
oaken statue is appealed to in confirma- 
tion of it; as is also a rubiginous stone 
in the pavement of the porch. The 
tradition is, that he was attacked by a 
wild cat from one of the little woods of 
Barnborough, and that there was a 
running fight till they reached the 
porch of the church, where the mortal 
combat ended in the death of both. 
Whatever portion of truth there 
may be in the story, it is evident that 
it derives no support from the image 
of the lion in the monument, or the 
tincture of the stone in the porch, 
which is only one of many-such found 
near Barnborough. That some such 
incident did occur in the family of 
Cresacre is rendered, however, in some 
degree probable, by the adoption by 
them of the cat-a-mountain for their 





* The first volume of whieh is just pub- 
lished. 
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crest, which may be seen aver their 


arms on the tower of the church. On 
the other hand, it may:-have:been that 
the accidental’ adoption “of the crest 
may have laidethe foundation of the 
storys That the cat was antiently con- 


sidered asa heast-Of chase is evident ‘ 


from-arany: proofs, going back to the 
age of ne kleniaaesi iaabell charter 
to Ranulph Piperking, supposing it to 
be genuine, there is given to him, with 
the forest. of Chalmer and Daneing in 
Essex; 

Hart and hind, doe and boek, 

Fox and cat, hare and brock. 
And again, 

Four greyhounds and six raches 

For hare and fox and wild cates. 

In 6 John, Gerard} Camvile had 
license to hunt the hare, fox, and wild 
cat. In 23 Henry III. the Earl War- 
ren obtained from Simon Pierrepoint 
leave to hunt the buck, doe, hart, hind, 
hare, fox, goat, caé, or any other wild 
beast, in certain lands of Simon. In 
11 Edward I. Thomas, the second lord 
Berkeley, had license of the king to 
hunt the fox, hare, badger, and wild 
cat; and in 10 Edward IIL. John lord 
Roos had license to hunt the fox, wolf, 
hare, and cat, throughout the king's 
forests of Nottinghamshire, All this, 
however, proves little for the tradition, 
which as a tradition only must be al- 
lowed to remain, only observing that 
in other. parts of the district I have 
heard the wild cat spoken of as still an 
object of terror, and as haunting the 
woods, 


Mr. Ursay, May 8. 
OUR Reviewer, speaking of the 
new Hall at Christ Hospital, (p. 
346), says, “* The Architect has adopt- 
ed a style of architecture suited to 
the period when the school was found- 
ed; and which, it is almost unneces- 
sary to add, is far from possessing those 
claims to admiration which belong to 
the works of an earlier period of the 
pointed style.” 

Ido not know that the style of ar- 
chiteeture practised in Edward the 
Sixth’s reign, differed essentially from 
that of Henry the Eighth’s, in whose 
lifetime a change so remarkable and 
——_ in the history of ** Gothic” 
architecture was effected, that the next 
retrograde: step almost annihilated the 
ancient style. If, therefore, the Re- 
viewer means that the domestic archi- 
tecture of Henry the Eighth’s reign is 
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less elegant than that of an earlier pe~ 
ried, lhave no objection to ‘his re- 
mark, and shall only-further observe, 
that the defects are.in its detail, and 
not ia its proportions or combinations; 
in these respects domestic architecture 
in the beginning of the 16th century, 
was beautiful and very. magnificent. 
In point of design, Crosby and Eltham 
Halls are inferior to Westminster Hall, 
but superior to the splendid Abbey 
Hall at Milton in Dorset, 

The new Hall of Christ Hospital, 
however, must be ranked among the 
best imitations of the last best style of 
the ‘* Gothic.” Its ornaments are 
chaste and well selected, and the spar- 
ing hand with which minute embel- 
lichunestt has been supplied, is an ad- 
vantage to the building, and an evi- 
dence of the good taste of the architect. 
A window at the ‘* end” of the Hall 
is not an indispensable feature in an- 
cient design. Windows so situated 
adorn the Halls at Westminster, Hamp- 
ton Court, Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Winchester Palace; but the Halls at 
Eltham, Crosby, Milton, Cowdray, 
Longleat, Hengrave, Wenlock, and 
many others, are without these win- 
dows. 

The absence of windows on one side, 
if a defect, is not of modern origin, 
In the four last named Halls, there are 
windows on one side only, and the 
Hall of a fine old mansion in Small- 
street, Bristol, is altogether without 
windows on the sides. 

A bay window on the side would 
have enriched the new design, but 
there is no window of this kind in 
Westminster Hall, or Bedington, Sur- 
rey, and many of the smaller Halls are 
without these handsome appendages ; 
for example, the Priors’ Hall at Wen- 
lock, Rufford Hall, Lancashire, the 
Hall in Vaughan’s-place, Shrewsbury, 
and Bagilly Fiall, Cheshire. 

The same reviewer, in his enumera- 
tion of steeples imitated from that of 
Bow Church, omits (perhaps inten- 
tionally) the oldest, and in my humble 
opinion the handsomest in England, I 
altude to All Saints Church in Oxford. 
It is nearest in point of magnitude to 
its model, and is an honour to its 
architect, Dean Aldrich. BS, 


Mr. Ursan, Melksham, May 5, 

| & common with your correspondent 
H. P., whose communication on 
Bow Bells appeared in your Magazine 
for February last, I cannot but regret 
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that these far-famed instruments of 
musical harmony should be doomed to 
perpetual silence. 

he instance which your corre- 
spondent adduces.of St. Mary’s church, 
Shrewsbury, whose tower, encumbered 
with the weight of a massive steeple, 
was found, with a few necessary re- 
pairs, perfectly adequate to the effectual 
support of a heavy ring of bells, is 
satisfactory enough as to the causes 
from whence alarms of insecurity some- 
times in these cases arise. 

About a week since I was at Pains- 
wick, near Cheltenham, in Glouces- 
tershire. The melody of the Pains- 
wick bells, and the musical science 
to which their ringers have attained, is 
well known to all amateurs in the west 
of England. As 1 approached the 
town the bells struck out'a loud and 
merry peal; and, as [ have some curi- 
osity in these matters, joined with a 
sort of predilection for a pastime in 
which he English are said justly to 
excel their neighbours of the Conti- 
nent, I strolled into the church-yard, 
and the church being open, I walked 
in. Standing immediately under the 
belfry, where eight bells of heavy 
metal were in full swing, your cor- 
respondent's address on the subject of 
Bow Bells occurred to me; and [ 
leant in succession against the sup- 
porting abutments of the towers, in 
order to detect that tremulous motion, 
the existence of which it seems in 
Bow steeple has been thought, not 
without reason, to endanger the secu- 
rity of that stately edifice; no vibra- 
tion was, in the smallest degree, per- 
ceptible ; but wishing to ascertain the 
fact in all its views, and observing the 
small wicket open, I ascended the 
winding staircase of this hallowed fane, 
narrow as the approach to the donjon- 
keep of a Baronial castle; and setting 
at defiance the deafening danger which 
assailed me, I groped my way to the 
belfry, where, as I leant against the 
spiral supporter of the geometrical 
staircase by which I had ascended, 
not the least undulatory motion was 
discernible. As was to be expected, 
the tremendous din waked from the 
**brazen throats” of bells of a large 
calibre, whose ‘‘ iron tongues” struck 
the defecated air with a force which 
threatened my pealing tympana with 
deafness, was not long endurable. I 
made my retreat to the church-yard, 
satisfied that some such cause as that 
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mentioned by your correspondent must 
operate to occasion the alleged insecu- 
rity of Bow steeple. 

The tower of Painswick church, 
although of inconsiderable height, is 
crowned with a steeple of greater al- 
titude than the tower itself, and judg- 
ing from its time-worn appearance, 
combines age with no very remarkable 
degree of stability. Iam told that its 
belfrey contains twelve bells (crowded 
indeed they necessarily must be from 
the dimensions of the tower), and that 
ten of them are frequently rung. 

Reclining against one of the moss- 
grown abutments of this venerable 
pile, and while listening to the loud 
music,—not indeed of the spheres, but 
of an “aerial citadel,” which (situated 
as it was upon one of those delightful 
eminences that render this part of 
Gloucestershire an arena of wild and 
romantic scenery not eclipsed by any 
county in England,) flung its full sym- 
phony of alternate sounds to the 
** stricken air,” with an echo, and an 
effect of peculiar melody,—I again re- 
verted to the facts related by your 
correspondent H. P. concerning St. 
Mary's and St. Alkmund’s towers at 
Shrewsbury. Coupling these with the 
evidence of my own senses on the pre- 
sent occasion, [ applied it to the case 
of the far-famed structure by acknow- 
ledgment among the master-monu- 
ments raised by the genius of Sir 
Christopher Wren. As your corre- 
spondent observes, the ‘* campanile of 
the latter edifice appears to be of vast 
strength,” fully adequate to the support 
of their ponderous occupants even 
when their ** brazen throats re-bellow” 
to the full extent of their sonorous 
capabilities. 

I would simply, on this subject, add 
another commentary to that already 
made by your correspondent, that it 
were much to be wished that the pro- 
per parochial authorities would explain 
the reality of this matter. Having 
ascertained beyond a doubt how the 
case stands, the hearts of thousands of 
loyal citizens, not wanting in the phi- 
losophy of taste, might be again exhi- 
Jarated with their wonted recreative 
enjoyments, or, on the other hand, 
some substantial satisfactory reason 
might be shewn for the funereal silence 
which has long hovered around the 
higher compartments of this. beautiful 
and classic ed ifice 

Yours, &c. E. P. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XVII. 


THE PAROCHIAL CHAPELIN REGENT 
Square, St. Pancras. 


Architects, W. and H. W. Inwood. 
Ov engraving (Plate I.) from a 


drawing taken soon after the 
erection of this Chapel, shews the 
north side, with the western front in 
petspective. The design approaches 
rather too closely to the mother Church, 
and from that cause suffers by com- 
parison ; but viewed in itself, it is 
upon the whole a neat, and in some 
respects elegant building, which would 
be _seen to greater perfection, were 
it not for its proximity to the splendid 
parent edifice. 

The principal front consists of an 
hexastyle portico of the Tonic order, 
surmounted by a pediment, and raised 
ona platform, approached by three 


steps. 

The ceiling of the portico is panelled 
into compartments. The cella, which 
is built of brick, with stone dress- 
ings, has three lofty lintelled entrances, 
bounded by architraves in the principal 
front. .That which is in the centre, 
has a more ornamental character than 
the lateral ones; it is enriched with 
rosettes, and surmounted by a cornice, 
resting on consoles, having a row of 
plain leaves set upright on its eaves. 
The flanksare-uniform with each other, 
an anta therks the line of division be- 
tween the pronaos and the body of the 
Church; and the entablature, conti- 
nued from the portico, forms a finish 
to the elevation. The windows are 
lofty and arched, and are sufficiently 
shewn in the view to render a particu- 
lardescription unnecessary. Theeastern 
front consists of a centre and wings. 
The former is faced with stone, and 
projects'from the line of the main build- 
ing. , It consists of a stylobate sustain- 
ing two semi-columns, and the same 
number of antz; the elevation is fi- 
nished with the continued entablature. 
In the central intercolumniation is an 
arched window, and in the flanks two 
others. The roof of the main building 
terminates in the rear of the portion last 
described, ina pediment. The wings are 
lower than the centre, and contain the 
vestries ; they have entrances and win- 
dows, and are finished with cornices. 
All the angles of the building are fi- 
nished in antis.. The tower is novel 
in its design, and though evidently 

Gent. Mas. May, 1828. 


formed on the model of the parish 
Church, is pleasingly varied from its 
prototype. It consists of two cylin- 
drical stories, each representing a small 
peripteral temple, having its stylobate 
and entablature. The lower story is 
Ionic; the peristyle composed of six 
columns, and the cella pierced with 
two windows. On the cornice is placed 
the dial, in an ornamental frame . of 
stone work. The upper story is Co- 
rinthian, and is smaller in circumfe- 
rence than the lower one. 

The elevation is continued above the 
cornice in an acroterium, still keeping 
the same form, which is surmounted 
by a sub-cornice, and covered with an 
elliptical tholus, on the vertex of which 
is an upright stone, ornamented with 
diverging foliage, and finished with a 
cross. 

Tue INTERIOR 
is approached by the entrances in the 
western front, which open into a ves- 
tibule, consisting of three lobbies, the 
central being circular, and the lateral 
ones square, communicating with each 
other by double flights of stairs, and 
with the galleries by staircases. ‘The 
body of the Church is free from pillars 
and arches. A gallery occupies the 
west end, and the north and south 
sides. It is sustained upon a colon- 
nade, comprizing nine columns on 
each side, and six below the western 
portion ; they are rather fantastic spe- 
cimens of the order. The shafts are 
reeded instead of fluted; the astragal 
under the neck of the capital is omitted, 
and its place supplied by a fillet, be- 
tween two threads. The east end resem- 
bles its exterior elevation. Thestylobate 
is panelled, and to the dado are affixed 
four slabs of marble, containing the 
customary inscriptions. The wall above 
the stylobate is recessed, and contains 
two insulated columns. The entabla- 
ture of the order is applied as a finish 
to the entire walls. The architraves 
of the altar windows are enriched with 
gourds, with their leaves in alto relievo, 
and the frieze of that portion of the 
entablature which is above the chan- 
cel, is embellished with a succession 
of angels, sustaining festoons of foliage 
in basso relievo. The ceiling is hori- 
zontal and panelled ; the panels over 
the altar, as well as the central longi- 
tudinal range, are filled with expanded 
flowers. There are additional galleries 
for the charity children, situated in re- 
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eesses, formed in.the:upper part of the 
lateral, vestibules.. The pulpit is a 
plain composition of oak, hexagonal in 
lan, and sustained on an open pedestal. 
The design of the reading-desk is simi- 
lar, but subordinate, ‘The organ is in 
an. oak case in the western gallery. 
This is the fourth Church built from 
the designs of the same architects which 
we have brought under our readers’ no- 
tice. Of these four specimens three 
are of the Jonic order*, a species of 
architecture to which one of the joint 
architects, Mr. H. W. Inwood, ap- 
pears to have turned his attention al- 
most exclusively. With a view, how- 
ever, of relieving the monotony, the 
resent building is made to display no 
ess than three different specimens of 
the order, viz. in the portico, the chan- 
cel, and the supports to the galleries. 
The shafts of the columns of the por- 
tico, instead of flutes, are ornamented 
with double perpendicular threads, 
which supply the place of the fillets in 
a fluted example; the exterior thread 
in each pair is united with its neigh- 
bour. archwise, both at the neck and 
apophyge, and in consequence, the 
shaft has the appearance of being 
fluted. The bases are composed of an 
upper and lower torus, separated by a 
cyma, the former being enriched by a 
succession of hollows divided by fillets. 
The neck of the capital is enriched 
with honeysuckles, in the style of the 
Ereetheum. The second specimen, 
which is seen in the outside of the 
chancel, has bases, and the honey- 
suckles in the necks of the capitals are 
supplied by rosettes. In the interior 
of the chancel the columns of the por- 
tico are again repeated. The third 
variety displayed in the colonnade sup- 
porting the galleries, has every appear- 
ance of acomposition. There are mi- 
nor variations on the several examples 
which we have not space to particu- 
larize. There is something pedantic 
in this display of architecture, not alto- 
gether accordant with the principles. of 
good taste, and assimilating rather with 
the -practices of the professors of the 
modern Gothic school of architecture, 
who are exceedingly fond of introducing 
-every variety of style in their fantastic 
structures. Such vagaries, however, 
are inconsistent with the -chastity of 
Grecian architecture, and the only 





'* See vol. xerv. pt. ii, —p. 489, ‘and vol. 
XCViI. pt. ii, p. 393. 


excuse which can be made for the ex- 
ercise of this taste, in the present in- 
stance, is the supposition that, the ar- 
chitects, who appear to have bound 
themselves to build in no other order 
than the fonic, have done this with a 
view to create a variety which might 
have been more agreeably produced by 
more legitimate means, 

The first stone of this Chapel. was 
laid on the 26th Aug. 1822, and the 
building was consecrated. about. three 
years afterwards. The number which 
may be accommodatediis 1832, andthe 
estimated expense was 16,528/, 10s. 4d. 
It is the second, erected in the parish 
by the Commissioners, and with) the 
two erected at the charge of the parish, 
completes the four additional establish- 
ed places of worship recently built in 


this populous parish. 
E. 1, C. 


Mr. Ursan, 

bee correspondent A Moneut, 

p- 219, has omitted to refer to the 
once celebrated and now scarce work 
of the ‘* Remains of Japhet,” by Dr. 
Parsons, in 4to. He would have there 
found very useful materials for extend- 
ing his researches into the emigrations 
of Japhet’s sons and descendants, with 
several plates of the original letters and 
words of the earliest inhabitants of Ire- 
land more especially, who were of that 
patriarch’s family. 

The sons of Japhet were Gomer, 
Magog, Madai, Javan, Tubal, Me- 
shech, and Tiras. Gen. x. 5-g, and 
1 Chron. i. 5. 

The sons of Gomer were Ashkenaz, 
Riphath, and Togarmah. 

he sons of Javan were Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim. 

By these men the isles of the Gen- 
tiles were divided in their lands; every 
one according to his tongue, after their 
families, in their nations. 

The Japhetan languages of this day 
are the Gomerian and Magogian, or 
Scottish. Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
have the unmixed remains of the chil- 
dren of Japhet, upon the Globe ; ‘and 
the King of England is a descendant 
from the most ancient race of Scythian 
Kings, the offspring of the patriarch 
Japhet. 

he confusion of tongues at Babel 
shews that the people were then very 
numerous, although they had lived but 
100 years after the Deluge! The re- 
verse of that confusion was at the: feast 
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of Pentecost, ‘when 12 Apostles, or 
perhaps tiot all of them, were enabled 
to‘speak to mary nations in their re- 
spective tongues (Acts ii. 8). 

The Britons came bysea from Greece 
through’the Mediterranean, very early 
after the Deluge. Ireland had its first 
colony from Scythia, by the north-west 
route—the other from Asia Minor, by 
the same course. Calmet derives Go- 
mer from ner, a coal, in Hebrew 
and Syriac ; the Cymri or Welsh from 
the Cimmerians. 

The Celtice from Ashkenaz, above 
named, comprising Illyria, Germany, 
Gaul, Spain, and British Isles, all 
speaking the same language. There 
are many opinions respecting Riphath, 
and Josephus has selected Paphlagonia. 
Togarmah has been carefully traced 
and applied to Tartary, Scythia, and 
Tureomania. Javan was the father of 
the Greeks or Ionians, who, after many 
ages, are now exciting the highest in- 
terests of European nations, which it is 
very probable are extending into the 
effusion of the sixth vial! ! 

Elishah is the origin of Elis, in Pe- 
loponnesus, at the west of Arcadia, 
and watered by the river Alpheus, ce- 
lebrated for the celerity of its horses at 
the Olympic games. Elis has in mo- 
dern times assumed the name of Bel- 
videre. (Lempriere.) 

Dodanim or Rhodanim, is the same 
as Rhodes or Dodona. ‘Tharshish is 
the foundation of Tarsis in Cilicia; and 
Kittim gave origin to Macedonia or 
Cyprus. 

All the derivations are Greek or Sy- 
riac, and therefore give effect to Dr. 
Parsons’s suggestion, that our islands 
had the first colony from Greece and 
Scythia. 

Japhet was 100 years of age when 
he, with his father Noah and family, 
entered the ark; and could not there 
have learnt any other language than 
that which they had already spoken ; 
and the children of Gomer, Magog, 
Meshech, and Tubal, were afterwards 
in possession of their own territories 
and language in the isles of Elisha (or 
Gieece), and in Scythia, before any 
thing was begun at Babel concerning 
the tower and dispersion. 

Is it at all probable, according to what 
has been hitherto learned of the effects 
of the Deluge, that they might have 
found ‘in their sabsequent dispersion 
arly of the places which they had pre- 
viously. occupied? this must be very 
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questionable, and the whole face of 
natare must have been so ‘effectually 
changed by the universal devastation, 
by the settlements of waters in the 
vallies, and by the apparent rising of 
mountains and promontories, as to ren- 
der the surface of the Globe too much 
altered for any recollection and distinc- 
tion of former possessions, not to men- 
tion the effect of volcanic eruptions 
when “* the depths were broken up.” 

An ingenious letter on these subjects 
was read in A.D. 1767 by Dr. Grego 
Sharpe, at the Royal Society, well 
deserving the reference of any one 
who is engaged in researches of this 
kind. 

Ricaut, in his Account of the Otto- 
man Empire, p. 223, observes that the 
Turkish doctors fancy that there are 
72 sects among the Turks, but it is 
probable there are many more; that 
the 72 nations which they call ‘* Yet- 
mish ekee melet,” (into which the 
world was divided upon the confusion 
of tongues at Babel,) was a type and 
figure of the divisions which in after 
ages should succeed in the three most 
general religions of the world—70 sects 
among the Jews—71 among Christians, 
and 72 among Mahometans: that Au- 
thor wrote in A.D. 686, and since 
that time those sects have probably en- 
creased greaily in number. 70 is a 
number very often used in the Scriptures. 
The diversity of Turkish opinions is 
almost infinite, and more numerous 
than in England. 

Noah and his children, from their 
age and experience, must have become 
well acquainted with much of the 
Globe before the Deluge ; but our no- 
tions of them, from whatever prejudice 
it may have arisen, usually limit their 
knowledge of countries to their own. 
Japhet is the same as the Greek Ja- 
petus, whom they took to be their father 
(Bp. Patrick). Peleg having been born 
just at the time of the grand dispersion, 
received his name, which signifies divi- 
sion or separation, so that he was a 
living record of that event wherever 
he travelled. Ashuris Assyria. Noah's 
curse upon Ham’s posterity was perpe- 
tual, and he forbad his other children 
to have any communication with them. 
The result has been fully verified, and 
so remains at this day, notwithstanding 
every effort of England to free Africa 
from her bonds. ' The children of Ja- 
phet and Shem have always enjoyed 
blessings, and those of Ham the re- 











versé, from ‘theit father’s sin: ‘and'so 
did the children ' of Shem in the ante- 
diluyian world. 

The northern nations of Europe, and 
horth-western countries, were all de- 
nominated Magogians, descendants of 
Magog; the second son of Japhet, and 
afterwards Scythiansand Scandinavians. 
The Scythians and Gomerians were 
the children of Gomer his eldest son ; 
were all given to regular government, 
social order, and industry: but some- 
times their necessities may have ren- 
dered them marauders upon their neigh- 
bours, and thus they at length became 
warlike, and qualified for rule; and their 
test for the senate was in subsequent 
periods the production of a scull, and 
afterwards the scalp of an enemy ; and 
on this account Dr. Parsons sar 
suggests the possibility that the Nort 
Americans derived their origin from 
these ancestors. Magog, Mesheck, and 
Tubal peopled all the Scythian terri- 
tories. ‘The Moguls from Moghi were 
the sons of Magog. Moschi from Me- 
shech, and Tibereni from Tubal, or 
Tubar, or Tibar in Greek. The river 
Tobol, and city Tobolschi, give proba- 
bility to this derivation, and in the low 
fertile country of Armenia, by the river 
Araxes, the Caspian to the east, send- 
ing forth very populous tribes. The 
Getz or Goths emigrating, as their fa- 
milies became too populous to dwell 
longer together. Getar, to hurt or in- 
jure, in the ancient Scythian, is the 
same now in the Irish and Scottish 
languages ; they were so called because 
they had become very troublesome 
(Parsons, 68) in their way to Scandi- 
navia, invading the possessions of the 
children of Askenaz, the eldest son of 
Gomer ; and their subsequent irrup- 
tion into the western countries of Eu- 
rope, corroborates this history of their 
origin. 

he Thracians sprung from Tiras, 
one of Gomer’s sons; and these, with 
the other sons of Japhet, spoke the 
ancient Scythian language both before 
and after the dispersion; afterwards, 
when they came to Sweden, Denmark, 
and the islands of the Baltic, they pro- 
ceeded onwards to Ireland and Scot- 
land, very early after their dispersing 
from the government of Nimrod. 

There cannot be a stronger internal 
evidenceof the truth of these researches, 
than the tracing original words and 
roots in the languages of the nations 
through which they passed, and wherein 
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they finally settled; and many of these 


are found in’ the alphabets and mono- 
syllables of the Scotch and irish dia- 


lects. AH 


a 

Mr. Unsan, Kellinyton, April-10. 
HIEFLY through a motive to:sti- 
mulate the active exertions of the 
young, to emulate the juvenile produc- 
tions of their predecessors, »who; “in 
after life, have arisen to ‘eminence, 
either by pursuing the flowery paths of 
fancy, or by treading the more intricate 
road which leads to the’ sublinie- in 
morality or teligion, as well as ’tovaf- 
ford a kind of retrospective pleasure to 
those who are more advanced in years, 
by bringing to their recollection: the 
early compositions of their former’as- 
sociates, 1 have been induced ‘to offer 
to the notice of your readers. several 
communications, both in nature and 
occasion similar to this, which now 
solicits your attention. Jt is a'copy of 
verses which in the University of Cam- 
bridge is denominated a Trtpos: it is 
enerally requested as a favour by that 
earned body, from one or more of ‘its 
younger members most distinguished 
for classical acquirements and elegant 
Latin versification. An additional in- 
ducement to transmit you the follow- 
ing, is a strong persuasion that it is- 
sued from the pen of a meritorious 
character, with respect to whom the 
late celebrated and highly learned Dr. 
Parr unusually interested himself. It 
is sincerely hoped that the rich collec- 
tions made by the late deceased Doctor 
for biographical notices of the worthies 
of Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, 
may still have existence, and that they 
may yet be arranged in such a manner 
as with credit to meet the public eye. 
Is it too much to expect them in the 
forthcoming volume of the [Iustrations 
of the Literary History of the Eigh- 

teenth Century? 

Of the parentage and early education 
of Thomas Brian, the writer of the 
subjoined poetical trifle (not Augustus 
Bryan, the editor of Plutarch, who it 
is believed was a member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford), little seems with 
certainty to be known, except that he 
was born about the year 1715 or 1716: 
that he was entered at Eton under Dr. 
George, at that time director of that 
seminary, and from thence was re- 
moved to King’s College in Cambridge, 
where he was elected Fellow, and was 
finally promoted to the Head Master- 
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ship of Harrow-shool, in which office 
he was very’ er the immediate 
predecessor of Dr. Thackeray. Both 
at Etofr, as well as afterwards at the 
University, he must have been con- 
temporary,-and. in all likelihood: inti- 
mately acquainted with several eminent 
literary; characters; with Gray, with 
Mason, ‘with, Whitehead, with Bal- 
guy, and with Bryant, with whom he 
was, after leaving school, also of the 
same College; -Of the last named of 
these celebrated writers, whatever may 
be.the opinion of the.Jearned on the 
merits of his new system at large, it 
can. scarcely be disputed by any one, 
that, upon the whole, it certainly ranks 
amongst the first works of itsage. Of 
its author. it may be justly predicated 
that what Newton is in mathematics 
and physical astronomy —what Locke 
is in metaphysics, and the philosophy 
of the buman mind—what Harris is 
in philology and grammar— Porson in 
criticism and Grecian literature—such 
in mythology is the unrivalled com- 
ser of the ** New System, or Ana- 
ysis of Ancient Mythology, wherein 
an attempt is made to divest tradition 
of fable, and.to reduce truth to its ori- 
ginal purity.” 
Planete sunt habitaliles. 
Dedaleas artes pennataque membra volata 
Rapta super nubes, trajectasque aquoris undas 
Remigio alarum jactavit prisca Vetustas, 
Monstrorum frecunda parens: nos ire per auras 
Insita vis prohibet, mundique aperire recéssus. 
Frustra affectamus spreta consurgere terra, 
#thereasque intrare domos, dum spissior aer 
Ceelitus incumbens terrenos degravat artus. 
Hine quibus.indigenis navitantur dissita longe 
Rura Planetarum, quosve illis provida sensus 
Natura indulsit, quas formas, aptaque membris 
Corpora, terrigenas latet, eternumque latebit. 
Si qua fides vulgo, gibbosus homuncio Lunam 
Tacolit, et crebro cyathis uvescit Lacchi. 
Forsitan Atlanti similis, qui vertice sedes 
Sidereas tollit, gentes cervice superbas 
Sustinet, inque sinu magnas complectitur urbes, 
Compages laterum ingentes maria alta fatigant ; 
Turritamque terunt frontem: stant tempora 
multo 
Cana gelu, curvumque irrorant flumina dorsum. 
Quid referam similes nevis in corpore montes, 
Quosve lacus oculi efficiunt, que littora nasus? 
Ah! miser hic si quis quassatam nauta carinam 
Iuscins impingat ; non major in equore Calpe, 
Junetave Tyrrheno rupes Lilybza Peloro. 
His similes maculas toto nitidissima vultu 
Diffusas Venus aguoscit, Martemque Jovemgue 
Linea multa secat, quas credimus esse paludes, 
Terrasque oceani disjunctas impete terris ; 
In quibus halantes herbz fontesque sonort, 
Et sylve campos ditt; nrufitaque circuin 
Oppida, cumque suis consurgunt megibusurbes. 


At quales, Saturne,tuos habitare recessus 
Indigenas.dicam? nam tu procul orbe remoto 
Supremus peragis coli per inane meatus, 
Nullum ver unquam, placidive xstatis honores 
Arva beaut, sed tristis hyems, atque horrida 

passim 

Frigora longinquo nequeunt mitescere Sole. 

Ne tamen eterno jaceant tua vespere regna, 

Sole repercussos tibi suscitat annulus ignes, 

Splendoremque auget: quin qua tu. cunque: per 

auras 

Incedis, Lune certis famulantur eunti 

Ordinibus, grateeque ministrant munera lucis. 

Nec vero, dum informe gelu, tristesque pruine 

Cultores norunt, non est habitabilis ardor, 

Aut summi nequeunt fetas nutrire calores. 
Aspice, Mercurius qua fervidus axe citato 

In celeres rupitur gyros, perque zthera callem 

Antiquam renovat, fruiturque estate perenni. 

Proximus illius dum Sol superimminet orbi, 

Vicinosque Polos torret Vulcanius ardor, 

Forte alias fruges, diversa animalia nutrit, 

Quz Tellus nescit, nec mitior educat aer! 

O felix senibus sedes! his exulat oris 

Frigida morborum rabies, effoetaque semper 

Membra calor genialis alit ; non effera plebem 

Languentem quartana quatit, nec anhela fatigat 

Tussis anus, dentesque senili extundit ab ore, 
Cerne, age, qua medius rerum Titanius orbis 
Volvit in exhaustum radiis crinalibus ignem. 
Forsan et he sedes, hec torrida rura coluatur, 
Et Salamandrino irrigui per membra liquore 
Indigenz medio leti candore fruuntur; 
Quamvis centenus Thlegethon incendia torquet, 
Et totidem ruptis strident fornacibus Etna. 

Concipe jam fastus, humilis telluris alamne, 

Et rerum te finge caput; tibi scilicet uni 

Natura inservit; te propter sidera cursus 

Assiduos peragunt, certisque per ardua Coli 

Volvuntur gyris, justoque errore vagantur. 

Sic parva aggesto formica e cespite clamet, 

Ut mihi sub pedibus callis firmetur eunti, 

Caucasiz tollunt umbrosa cacumina cautes ; 

Quzeque hiat amfracto porrecta in littore concha 

Ad ccolum immanes scopulos consurgere jactct, 

Ut secura imis radicibus ipsa quiescat. 

Non ita: nequicq Samius longinqua Magister, 

Sidera tellurem circum ancillare putavit, 

Nunc alios passim in ceelo deteximus orbes, 

Et Soles alios: O quantas inclyte gentes 

Debemus, Galilee, tibi! tu primus Olympi 

Ferratas rescrare fores! tu pandere regna 

Lucida, mortales olim indignantia visus, 

Et sine Thessalico deducere carmine Lunam. 

Artibus his instructa hominum solertia mundum 

Explorat, major dum rerum aascitar ordo, 

Et lati stellata putent laquearia Celi. 

In Comitiis Posterioribus, Mar, 24, 1738, 





This Tripos paper is similar in its 
subject, and was published in the same 
sheet with another by the well-known 
author of the ‘* Elegy in a Country 
Church- yard.” The plan and train 
of ideas which run through each, are 
very. congenial with those contained in 
a poem, eptitled the ** Universe,” in- 
tended 40 restrain the pride of man, 
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and severak times re-printed a little pos- 

terior to this: period. With Mr. Urs 

ban’s 

lines: 

“ And canst thou think, poor worm! these orbs of 
light, 

Tn size immense, in number infinite, 

Were made for thee alone, to twinkle to thy sight.” 

“ Consult with reason, reason will reply, 

Each lucid point which glows in yonder sky, 

Informs a system’ in the boundless space, 

And fills with glory its appointed place ; 

With beams unborrow’d brightens other skies, 

And worlds, to thee unknown, with heat and life 
supplies.” 


Yours, &c. 
oo 


Some SpgecuLations on LITERARY 
Pieasures.—No. VIII. 
(Resumed from vol. XCV I. ti. p. 605) 
?. opening book of the “ Pelican 

Island,” a new publication from 
the pen of Mr. Montgomery, is very 
fine. With the exception, indeed, of 
the. poetry of Byron (the high and in- 
tense character of which all will ac- 
knowledge who have a heart to feel 
and taste to appreciate), Montgomery 
in many of his attributes as a poet, 
stands very high amang his contempo- 
raries. In his own peculiar character 
(which is one of high pretension), 
we should say he has nothing to fear 
on the score of. rivalry, On the 
other. hand, many things he has writ- 
ten may challenge competition with 
the poetical effusions of any living 
writer. 

Polonius exclaims in Hamlet, “ still 
harping on my daughter.”” Your rea- 
ders, Mr. Urban, may poly exclaim, 
‘« what, poetry again!” ihy, yes, 
gentle. reader, the field is wide; and 
though. criticism, perhaps, has its legi- 
timate limits, yet, as the materials and 
the mode of poetry are alike, in a man- 
ner exhaustless, so a great deal may 
still be said upon the method by which 
these materials may be brought together 
into neseineg and song. 

In the wild and original bearing of 
his style and sentiment, then, Mont- 
gomery resembles Byron in the opening 
of this poem, more than perhaps any 
writer of our day. His sentiment may 
be said occasionally to assume that 
wide-reaching thought which forms so 
admired a feature in the compositions 
of that noble Bard. If measured by 
many of his contemporaries, it must be 


permission I shall copy a few 


Omicron. 
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admitted by most whé think with closé 
ness and impartiality,’ that histhoughts 
are of a superior scope and tension ; 
but having reference to the “‘ Pelican 
Island,” and -the principal subjects of 
its narratives, it may be doubted whether 
its author was happy in their ‘selection. 
The-human mind, and its sympathies, 
is uaturally prone to recognize a kindred 
feeling in the objects with whieh ‘it ‘has 
been most conversant. - Mr: Montgo- 
mery, in the present instance, departs 
from the ordinary track of descriptive 
poetry. He wanders, like Milton, into 
regions untried and unknown. A spi- 
rit, alone, on’ the immeasurable deep, 
forms at once a fearful and a novel 
topic for poetic contemplation; and the 
accompanying scenery and embellish- 
ments with which its author has illus: 
trated his fable, is in keeping with the 
eccentric character and attributes of 
his imaginary hero. But with all ‘the 
“* pomp and circumstance” with which 
My. Montgomery has ushered in’ his 
story, it may:still be doubted whether 
he has chosen that line of painting 
which is most in unison with his pe+ 
culiar trait of genius, or which, indeed, 
constitutes in him, asa writer, a feature 
of positive and characteristic excellence. 
The usual distinctions of his poetry 
are those of strong native feeling, mixed 
witha truth of description, and a reality 
of character, which generally reaches 
the heart. But here his muse has, ad- 
venturously, launched into wild and 
imaginative realms, which claim for 
hima place in another, perhaps a higher 
order of poetry. In a word, Montgo- 
mery may be said, like Spenser, to have 
embodied the strange conceptions of 
his fancy, without indeed shedding 
around them that chivalrous spirit o 
romance which forms so high a charm 
in the interesting fictions of “ Colin ;” 
he has stepped aside beyond the line of 
human experience, as Byron occa- 
sionally has done, though without pos- 
sessing that master-piece in delineating 
the sublime and the terrible, which 
forms so fine a feature in the composi- 
tions of his Lordship. But, on the 
other hand, he has shed through his 
storied page a mysterious feeling often 
wrought up to a degree of intensity 
which did not belong to Spenser, while 
the unwarped rectitude of his mind 
gives him an advantage over the author 
of ** Harold.” 

We have said that Montgomery, in 
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the tone: of sentiment, in the moral 
sensibilities which the character of his 

etry. diseloses, stands very high in 
the rank of cotemporary poets. His 
feelings: flow with the plain but strong 
lineaments of. a, man accustomed to 
think with .correctness and -force, and 
to utter, without reserve, the genuine 
dictates of his heart, But. though the 
warmth of sentiment, and his honest 
glow of feeling be his own, he, like 
most other poets, may stand indebted 
for a multitude of ideas to his predeces- 
sors. Ever in the poem. with which 
we have opened this speculation, the 
‘* Pelican Island,” this remark may be 
borne.out.. Many of his descriptions, 
Mr.. Urban, in -his fine exordium, if 
they were not borrowed from Arm- 
strong’s ‘ Imitations of Shakspeare,” 
yet in style and conception often re- 
semble them so nearly, that its author 
will excuse us for the bare supposition. 

Armstrong, like Akenside, had 
scarcely attained his maturity when he 
wrote these ‘‘ Imitations,” but they 
are by no means the least beautiful 
compositions of his muse ; yet it must 
be owned, he is a writer of such vigour 
and beauty, that few of his successors 
would disdain to receive a hint from 
him. 

Kirke White, whose genius has ob- 
tained for him very considerable pre- 
tensions to originality, was considerably 
beholden to his literary archetype Dr. 
Thomas Warton, whose temperament 
of genius, and beauty of style, he alike 
admired. For instance, Kirke White’s 
fine description of the season of uni- 
versal repose, in his ‘* Time,” has been 
admired, and justly, for its fidelity; but 
its archetype may be almost traced to 
another fine night-piece which Warton 
introduces from Apollonius Rhodius, 
in his notes on Theocritus, and which 
he has translated in a style of beauty 
which by no means disgraces the ori- 
ginal, as follows: 


‘‘ Night on the earth poured darkness; on 
the sea 

The wakesome sailor to Orion’s star 

And Herice turned heedful.—Sunk to rest, 

The traveller forgot his toil; his charge 

The centinel ;- her death-devoted babe 

The motlier’s painless breast.—The village 


dog 
Had ceased his troubles: each busy tumult 
Was hush’d at this dead hour ; and darkness 
slept 
Lock’t in the arms of silence !—She alone, 
Medea slept not,” &c. 
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But the lineaments ‘of ‘pure fictions 
the wild excursive imaginings of a mind 
fond of winging its flight to regions 
remote from the scenes of corporeal 
and sensual vision; these scenes, and 
these lineaments, it may be said, as- 
sume in Montgomery a higher reach, 
a character of greater dignity than in 
certain others of his coutemporaries.— 
For instance, Wordsworth,—and we 
quote him because his pretensions have 
been occasionally much overrated, and 
his contemplative cast of genius is not, 
sometimes, much unlike that which it 
** musings” break forth in the author 
of the ** Pelican Island.” 

Wordsworth has his admirers, and 
he doubiless has also his beauties; but 
these beauties are so frequently solitary 
and isolated, and so thinly scattered 
through a series of verbose and languid 
dissertations, which have not much of 
either grace or dignity to recommend 
them, that their eflect is lost. 

When we read Wordsworth, indeed, 
we are not unfrequently reminded that 
there was a person named Dr. Darwin, 
who, a few years before him, wrote 
pectey in a very mediocritous and ques- 
tionable style of excellence; and that 
the Della Crusca school of sentiment, 
which certainly favours Mr. Words- 
worth with an occasional archetype, is 
by no means a safe model for a poet 
who wishes to reach posterity. 

If it is admitted that one of the chief 
ends of a poet, if he pretend to classical 
honours, should be at once the general 
improvement of society, and the esta- 
blishment of a standard of taste among 
his countrymen, we cannot afford to 
lavish any high approbation on him 
who has not eminently accomplished 
either of these ends, unless his beauties 
of another kind are of a very high re- 
deeming order. 

But the warmest encomiasts of 
Wordsworth will, itis probable, admit 
that he not unfrequently sinks to pue- 
rilities below the standard here men- 
tioned ; and on the other hand, often 
rises to a sublimated sort of cloudiness, 
ill according with that positive kind of 
beauty recognized in our best classical 
writers, 

Wordsworth may in some respects 
be termed the Sterne of poetry. He 
has, like his predecessor, endeavoured 
to extract sentiment where nobody else 
ever dreamt of looking for it, and has 
often exalted trifles into a consequence 
which nature never intended them to 
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occupy; and may therefore be said to 
have, with Sterne, lent his aid in im- 
planting, in certain literary depart- 
ments, # tone not always auspicious of 
true and genuine feeling. 

It is interesting to view the varying 
features which the literature of nations 
often assumes, according as the ruling 
government or policy implants a bias 
in the speculations or the temper of the 

ublic mind. Instances have occurred 
in the history of literature in our own 
island, without reverting to that ofother 
ages and nations, in which great ge- 
niuses have been matured, and, like 
meteors generated through some ano- 
malous causes, have blazed out for a 
while, and been extinguished, leaving 
the hemisphere they had illumined in 
comparative darkness. But in the usual 
march of genius, the faculties of mind 
are observed to expand and gather 
strength progressively, and, like vege- 
tables of the natural world, assume that 
aspect and size in their growth which 
the moral (as, in the last, the physical) 
causes in which they are engendered 
are calculated to produce. 

Gibbon has observed, in the 66th 
chapter of his immortal work, ‘* the 
pleasing reign of poetry and fiction was 
succeeded by the light of speculative 
and experimental philosophy.” ‘* Ge- 
nius,” he subjoins, ‘* may anticipate 
the season of maturity, but, in the edu- 
cation of a people, as in that of an in- 
dividual, memory must be exercised be- 
fore the powers of reason can be ex- 
panded.” This, as a general rule, and 
as applied to the nations of Europe at 
the period of the revival of letters, may 
be strictly true; but there are many 
exceptions, and those to be found in 
the literary history of our own country. 

Warton (author of the Essay on 
Pope), together with other critics on 
speculative subjects in literature, has 
assumed, as is well known, that philo- 
sophy and reason rank, in the order of 
literature, subsequent to poetry and fic- 
tion. But if, in the progression of the 
mental faculties this scale be admitted 
ordinarily to hold its seat, we know on 
the other hand that reason and fiction, 
philosophy and poetry, have, in their 
highest character, sometimes flourished 
together. To say nothing of the pre- 
sent times, concerning which it is not 
safe, perhaps, to speculate, the latter 
days of Elizabeth witnessed at once the 
transcendant genius of Shakspeare and 
the enlightened philosophic views of 
Bacon. 
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On the one hand, we know that the 
original speculations of the last, whose 
mighty intellect chiefly opened the way 
for the great and important discoveries 
in experimental science which still in 
our own day is crowning it with signal 
gras, wera coeval with the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, which 
period also matured, and it may also be 
said was immortalized, by the powers 
of Shakspeare. Subsequent ages have 
also proved (at least they by no means 
warrant the contrary hypothesis), that 
the circumstances, political or moral, 
which fostered the one, were not in 
any degree inauspicious to the other. 
And, following its course downwards 
to our own times, it may be said that, 
with little exception, the same order 
has been observed in the expansion 
and developement of mind. 

But it will here be said, and there is 
reason in the allegation, that these two 
eminent and first-rate characters were 
followed, each in his separate walk of 
genius, in very unequal paces, by their 
various successors. With regard to the 
former, the Drama has been pronounced, 
and with reason, to be, especially in 
the department of Comedy, the faithful 
chronicler of the age—the mirror which 
reflects the levities, follies, and charac- 
ter of a people, whose manners at once 
impart a bias, and receive on the other 
hand a certain tone, from the public 
opinions of the respective ages it de- 
scribes. Shakspeare, while he ‘‘ shoots 
folly as it flies,” is allowed in the deli- 
neation of life, to have developed its 
springs and pourtrayed its humours 
with a strength and subtlety of discri- 
mination peculiar to himself. His prin- 
cipal personages, as well as his under- 
lings of the drama, his clowns, serving- 
men, and valets, betray a vein of wit 
and pleasantry, a knowledge of life, and 
a shrewdness of parts, to which none of 
his cotemporaries, neither Jonson, nor 
Fletcher, nor Massinger, can by any 
means approach. And if we look at 
the state of Comedy for a century later, 
to the days of Congreve, as it existed in 
the works of Wycherley, Otway, Sed- 
ley, and Vanbrugh, we find profligate 
ribaldry occupying the place of wit, 
and gross licentiousness schooling to an 
utter depravity of manners, without 
those redeeming corruscations which 
have been thought, in some others, to 
excuse certain delinquencies of this 
kind. 

Following the course of the next 
century, it is true this department 
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of the drama rose again to a high 
standard of merit, and the wit of a Con- 
greve and a Centlivre, imparted to its 
fable and characters a superior bril- 
liancy of thought, if not a purer code of 
morality. Goldsmith, and the elder and 
younger Colman, and, lastly, Sheridan, 
have each exemplified this department 
of the drama, in its highest walk and 
pretensions ; and if the first differs 
from the others in the discriminative 
conception of his characters, yet the 
scintillations of their respective genius 
were signally striking above any thing 
which the reigns of the two Charles’s 
has left us ; and their knowledge of life 
and manners, equally extensive and ac- 
curate, bore a nearer. resemblance to 
that of Shakspeare, than perhaps any 
of his previous successors. 


But in the ‘ayo of philosophy, 
t 


Mr. Urban, the experimeatalists on 
the other hand, formed in the school of 
Bacon, exhibited a character and walk ; 
and if the rich view of comic humour, 
which animated the writings of our 
great bard, found no parallel till the 
days of Congreve, those great disco- 
verers which in the seventeenth cen- 
tury carried forward the views of Bacon, 
stood immensely higher in the annals 
of literature and of fame. To notice 
only the most eminent. In establish+ 
ing beyond the possibility of doubt his 
immortal discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, Hervey changed the whole 
science of Pharmacy, and-established 
its study on a basis of entire renova- 
tion. By his indefatigable labours in 
the laboratory, Boyle led the way to 
those amazing results which have since 
crowned the experimental labours of 
the Chemist. By the publication of 
the Essay on Human Understanding 
(which Lord Bolingbroke, himself a 
metaphysical genius, pronounces to be 
of its kind one of the greatest efforts of 
human ingenuity which ever appeared 
for the instruction of mankind) ‘the 
science’ of- mind was at once reformed 
from the’ deep. obscurity in which its 
operations had previously been enve- 
loped, together with the'sophistry with 
which these enquiries had been con- 
ducted, and placed upon a principle of 
clearness and precision which its en- 
lightened author foresaw would assist 
the elucidation of truth in ages beyond 
his own: And the prodigious ‘disco- 
veries which awaited the labours and 
the sagacity of Sir Isaac Newton, are 
Gent. Mac. May, 1828. 
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known to all; his genius accomplish- 
ed more in explaining the recondite 
phenomena connected with physiology 
and the laws, which iecieanen co- 
herence and harmony upon the mate- 
rial universe, than all who had gone 
before him; thus, if a greater impulse 
“was not created, an increased light was 
shed upon the labours of succeeding 
‘astronomers, 

In the view, therefore, of these and 
numerous others, notwithstanding the 
political temper of the times’ could 
hardly be said to be propitious to these 
abstract speculations, the successors of 
Bacon stood immensely higher in ‘the 
scale of eminence than those of Shak- 
speare. 

Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 


(To be continued.) 


Oo 
Mr. Ursan, May 15. 


NNEXED is a view of the garden 
front (see Plate LT.) of the house 
generally said to have been built by 
Sir Henry Vane, one of the greatest 
political and religious characters of the 
turbulent 17th century. The house is 
situated on the left hand of the -en- 
trance into the town of Hampstead, 
and has recently undergone very consi- 
derable repairs. 
Ludlow, in bis ** Memoirs,” vol. iii: 
p. 111, mentions this house, whence, 
upon the arrival of Charles the Second, 
Sir Henry Vane was seized and impri- 
soned in the Tower. This extraordi- 
nary man, the son of a Knight of the 
same name, and with whose conduct 
and actions his own have not unfre- 
quently been blended, was one of the 
most wild and enthusiastic visionists of 
his day, and a man whose character it is 
scarcely possible to analyse. ‘‘ He was a 
broacher of heterodoxies, both in poli- 
tics and religion: in the former he 
displayed the profundity of a sage; in 
the latter, the weakness and credulity 
of a child, or rather, perhaps, the mys- 
ticism and absurdity of a Swedenborg. 
All the historians of the Common- 
wealth have treated largely of his pub- 
lic ‘conduct, and by the republican 
writers he is almost canonized.” Bax- 
ter enumerates a sect called after him 
the Vanists. He inclined to Origen’s 
notion of an universal salvation to all, 
both the devils and the damned; and 
to the doctrine of pre-existence. Mil- 
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ton addressed a beautiful sonnet to Sir 
Harry, in which he says, that 

$6 on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son.” 

This curious anomaly of a man, pos- 
sessing abilities that wer¢ thought by 
the restored Monarch to be too great, 
and with the example of the past be- 
fore the eyes of his Sovereign, was 
brought to trial on the 4th of June, 
1662, and executed on the 14th follow- 
ing, on which occasion his conduct 
was such as to procure for him the ad- 
miration even of his enemies. 

In the same house afterwards resided 
Dr. Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham, 
well known among divines as the au- 
thor of a masterly treatise, entitled 
“The Analogy of thai. Natural 
and Revealed, to the constitution and 
course of Nature.” The Bishop lived 
there several years, and ornamented 
the windows with a considerable 
quantity of painted glass, which con- 
sisted of a large series of scriptural 
subjects, in squares, some very finely 
executed, and two or three of them 
with biblical inscriptions in old Eng- 
lish, and the date of 1571 under- 
neath ; several figures of the apostles, 
with their names subscribed in Latin, 
in smaller oblong squares; these were 
reported by local tradition to have been 
a present from the Pope to Dr. Butler: 
some modern pieces, of inferior execu- 
tion, in small ovals, viz. landscapes, 
&ec. and a circular piece of painted 
glass, containing a figure of St. Paul, 
seated in the centre of some rich Gothic 
stall-work, and circumscribed ‘ Sigil- 
lum com’une Decani et Capituli eccl’ie 
Pauli, London*.” All the pieces, ex- 
cept the modern ones, were inlaid in 
borders of stained glass, adjusted to the 

anes. In the upper story was a very 
Coe room (now divided into several 
smaller ones) running along the whole 
back front of the house, and contain- 
ing the Bishop’s libraryt. Most of 
the apartments were within these few 
years wes with topaeuy 

. * The house (says Mr. Park, in his 
History of Hampstead) has been consi- 
derably modernized in some parts, but 
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still retains enough of the antique hue 
to make it a very interesting object. 
The back front, entrance hall, .and 
carved staircase, are in their: original 
state. The garden is laid) out in \the 
old style, with a very large square grass 
plat, and avenue of fine elms at the 
end. An adjoining house on the north 
side, now completely modernized, was, 
I believe, formed out of the Bishop’s 
offices}, and contains painted glass in 
almost every window, in continuation 
of the scriptural series before. men- 
tioned. 

** After the Bishop of Durham’s de- 
cease in 1752, this house, which was 
his own copyhold property, was sold, 
together with the whole of his real 
estates, for the payment of his debts, as 
directed by his will, dated 22 April, 
eod. an. Dr. Butler had been scarcely 
two years in enjoyment of the rich see 
of Durham before his death ; and dur- 
ing the time he had been Bishop of 
Bristol, he is said to have expended 
more than the whole revenue of the 
bishopric in repairing and improving 
the episcopal palace.” N. R.S. 


of the Constitution. 


Own certain Forms oF THE Con- 
STITUTION. 

1. i the House of Commons, forty 

members make a house, there 

having been forty English Counties be- 

fore the addition of the twelve in Wales. 

The forty members were presumed to 
be one from each county. 

2. In the House of Lords three make 
a house, which is presumed to consist 
of a Lord Spiritual, a Lord Temporal, 
and the King’s Commissioner, or 
— of an Earl, a Baron, and a 

ord Spiritual. 

3. The House of Commons cannot 
administer an oath, being the Grand 
Jury or Inquest for presenting Bills of 
Grievance and Impeachment before 
the Lords in the open Court of Parlia- 
ment, and as such, only able to hear 
evidence on an oath administered be- 
fore the Lords in open Court. Rather 
than submit to this, the Commons 
have always returned their present- 
ments without evidence on oath, on 





* Dr. Butler was promoted to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, in 1740, by George II. 
+ A codicil added to the Bishop’s will, and dated 25 April, 1752 (to which the Rev. 
Langhorne Warren, minister of Hampstead, is one of the witnesses), contains among other 


dispositions of his pe 
express will, that all my sermons, 


rsonal property, the following direction : ** It is my positive and 
letters, and papers whatever, which are now in # deal 


box directed to Dr. Forester [his Chaplain}, and now standing in my library at Hampstead, 
be burnt without being read by any, as soon as may be after my decease,” 
¢ The mansion was divided into two by the Bishop’s successor, a Mr. Regnier. 
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their own presumed personal know- 
ledge, as Jurors are empowered to do 
by law.. I think that traces may be 
foand in Treland, of the Commons 
there having sent a witness to be sworn 
before the Lords. , 

4. ‘There is a vulgar error that the 
King is one of the three estates of Par- 
liament. This has arisen from two of 
the estates, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, sitting together in the same 
house, though the Commons did also 
in very antient times. By the feudal 
Law of Europe, Bills were carried by 
a majority af ectates, of which some 
faint traces may be found in England, 
where some ordinances passed by the 
mere assent of the Lords. 

5. A dangerous error has arisen from 
this mistake, actually avowed and pro- 
ceeded on by the House of Assembly 
in one of the Colonies. It is asserted 
that the King is merely head of the 
executive, and as one of the estates on 
an equality with the other estates. By 
the Law and Constitution of England, 
this is not correct; he is superior to the 
estates, which approach him with duty 
and humility. He holds the sovereign 
and moderating power as regulated by 
Law. He superintends all the other 
powers of the state, which are all either 
appointed, modified, or controuled by 
his authority. He appoints the execu- 
tive power of his ministers, and he ap- 
points the head of the executive, the 
Prime Minister. He modifies the ju- 
dicial power by creating Peers, and ap- 
pointing new judges on the death, re- 
signation, or lawful removal of the ex- 
isting Judges. He controuls the great 
National Inquest, by appointing the 
time of election, which takes place be- 
fore his own officers ; by a negative on 
the Speaker; and by his powers of pro- 
rogation and dissolution. There can- 
not, therefore, be any thing more un- 
constitutional than a King being his 
own Minister; his duty here and else- 
where is to use the moderating power 
on emergencies, and no more. 

6. When a Speaker is presented for 
approval, he requests his Majesty to 
direct anotherelection. This ceremony 
has been once omitted by a person ig- 
norant of its meaning. The King’s 
prerogative of rejection is thus publicly 
acknowledged by the Commons, on 
the same principle that the Commons 
claim an acknowledgement of their 
privileges in open Parliament by a Pe- 
tition of Right. Z. 


Mr. Ursan, May 16. 
Qcanceey a month passes which 


does not witness the destruction or 
mutilation of some ancient relic in 
this country. Whether mere wanton- 
ness, or the idle pretext of restoration 
lead to the act, is of little consequence ; 
the effects of both are the same, the 
loss of a valuable relic of antiquity, or 
a beautiful specimen of ancient archi- 
tecture. 

I have now taken up the pen to 
bring before your readers’ notice the 
intended demolition of the once splendid 
Hall of Eltham-palace.* It is to be 
feared that the most public notice of 
the act will not be able to avert it. 
When the demolition of an ancient 
structure is determined upon, the ruin 
is soon accomplished, and even before 
this letter may appear in your pages, 
the building will be a heap of ruins. 
This venerable relic, beautiful as a 
specimen of art, and doubly interest- 
ing for its historical associations, is 
doomed to destruction without the 
slightest pretext for the act; there are 
no docks to be formed, no canal to be 
cut on its site; it is to be pulled down 
only because it is ancient and vene- 
rable. To the architectural antiquary 
its loss is irreparable; there he might 
look for unaltered specimens of ancient 
art; true, it was decayed, its mouldings 
were injured by the hand of time, but 
not destroyed by the more destructive 
fangs of modern innovators. It had 
escaped the hands of Wyatt and his 
school, and was in consequence unal- 
loyed with carpenter’s Gothic. It is, 
however, to be destroyed, and part of 
the materials, the splendid timber roof, 
it is said, is to be consigned as an ap- 

endage to some modern Gothic build- 
ing at Windsor. If such an appropri- 
ation of the roof should be attempted, 
and it survives the injuries it will sus- 
tain in being dismembered from the 
walls, it will soon be discovered that 
the flimsy modern structure destined to 
receive it, will not be strong enough to 
sustain so great a weight of timber, 
and it will then be consigned to some 
hole and corner, until it may be wanted 
to add a bonfire to the triumphs of a 
loyal festival. Such there is little doubt 





* Accounts of this magnificent Hall have 
frequently appeared in our pages. See vol. 
LXXKM. ii. p. 13, 1105 Lxxxvt. ii. 407, 
446; x¢i.i. p. 9. 
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will be the fate of this beautiful speci- 
men of woodwork) when it is disjoin 
ed from its ‘original walls. : 

As the Hall was the property of Go- 
vernment, theré'was the less reason for 
its ‘destraction. If it had encuinbdered 
private grounds, the owner might have 
pleaded ‘the right of property for its 
destruction ; but why so wanton an 
act has been determined upon, is diffi- 
cult to comprehend ; certainly not for 
the’ sake of ‘its’ timber roof, which 
might have been copied, and of course 
improved upon in the present day. Its 
existence might have been rendered 
useful as well as ornamental, if it had 
been presented to the Commissioners 
for building new Churches, by whom 
it might have been converted at the 
expense of a few pounds for repairs, 
into a fine Chapel. 

It is, I fear, in vain to expect it will 
be preserved. With a forlorn hope 
that a public notice may avert the in- 
tended destruction, 1 beg the insertion 
of these few lines, which will at least 
mark the period of its destruction. 


Yours, &c. re to. 


Lake House, Wilts, 
April 9. 

T has been with great pleasure I 

perused the ‘‘ History of Bremhill,” 
recently published by my friend. Mr. 
Bowles. It is a work, in which he 
displays much erudition, accompanied 
with correspondent research, and it is 
assuredly a valuable accession to the 
topographical library. I am desirous 
of publicly imparting this opinion, in 
the first place to render a just tribute 
to the author and his book,—and, in 
’ the second place, to acquit myself of 
any supposed want of candour towards 
another, or of reckless detraction from 
a work, which merits the approbation 
of the public. I only controvert my 
friend on certain points, and they are 
all comprised within the limits, and 
form the contents, of his second chap- 
ter. The subjects on which I dissent 
are, the origin and extent of Druidism, 
the origin and intent of the Wansdyke, 
the etymology and dedication of St. 
Anne's Hill, the origin and intent of 
Abury and Silbury, and the origin and 
meaning of the Caduceus of Mercury. 
On all these I have controverted the 
theories of my friend; but, I feel, I 
have not so done either captiously or 
unfairly. du cach: instance it has been 


Mr. Urnsan, 


On Druidism,—Wansdyke. 
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my endeavour not merely to disprove 
erroneous theory, but ‘to. elicit the 
truth ;—in each instance Ihave: re. 
placed his opinion’ by “that other, 
which has the stronger hold on my 
own mind. 

I beg permission:to recapitulate the 
respective points of differerite between 
us. Mr. Bowles considers Abury and 
Stonehenge as* Druidical: temples. I 
strongly doubt this, and: for these as. 
suredly good reasons,—vhat they par. 
take of the general character. common 
to all the numerous similar stone erec- 
tions throughout the world, and’ which 
are often found in countries where con- 
JSessedly Druidism never existed.’ The 
ancient authors say expressly (and, be 
it remembered, my friend reposes the 
utmost confidence in ancient aathors,) 
that the Druids resorted to woods and 
groves. Abury and Stonehenge, and 
all similar early temples, are ever found 
in ‘the most open and campaign 
countries.” This is so decidedly the 
case, that a person placing himself in 
turn at the temples of Abury and 
Stonehenge, and directing his view to 
every point of the compass, would pro- 
nounce each to be situate in the most 
open and campaign country, that can 
well be found. This has ever been 
the judgment of man, and this is with- 
in my personal knowledge. If Salis- 
bury Plains, and the North Wiltshire 
Downs, are not ‘* open and campaign 
countries,” there are then none such, 
and words have lost their meaning. 

I also doubt much the existence of 
Druidism at any time in the inland 
parts of this country. I think that it 
was probably confined to Wales, Corn- 
wall, the east of Ireland, the west of 
Scotland, and the circumjacent isles, 
and that it was the religion of the 
Phoenicians and early Greeks, brought 
in by these maritime adventurers. It 
is a remarkable fact, that the Romans 
are not reported as faliing in with the 
Druids, till they reach the isle of An- 
glesea. 

My friend Mr. Bowles considers the 
Wansdyke as a rampart between the 
Belge and Celts; we have no sound 
and well authenticated information as 
to the supposed wars between these 
tribes, An extended dyke may well 
act as a stipulated boundary, but not as 
a rampart of defence. Such protecting 
lines are accustomed to be drawn 
around a limited space, whose arca is 
occupied by the concentrated forces of 
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the, defenders, . such, as, ‘for instance, 
the ‘heights: of Gibraltar, and the nu- 
merous small encampments inclosed 
on all sides, and containing from about 
twenty to sixty acres, which are often 
found crowning the fastigia summa of 
our hills, and are most truly ramparts 
of defence. But the Wansdyke, which 
has been traced for nearly sixty miles, 
1 believe to: be, truly the .Foss-Road, 
one of the four greater highways origi- 
nally founded. by the Britons, and re- 
cognized successively by the laws of 
Edward the Confessor and William the 
First.. This road has, in my opinion, 
been hitherto erroneously appropriated. 

St! Anne’s Hill Mr. Bowles de- 
duces from: Jupiter Tanaris, and sends 
us to. the Tanfane of Tacitus. That 
author does not say that the Temple of 
Tanfanz was the Temple of Jupiter, 
and his commentators do not even 
Uteam of it. There is no real neces- 
sity to suppose that there was a prior 
dedication of the hill, but if there was 
one, I presume it to have been to 
Diana.. My friend Mr. Bowles says 
Diana was the goddess of woods and 
groves, and that ali the hills in Ho- 
race, dedicated to. her,’ were wooded, 
whereas St. Anne’s- Hill was ever 
bare, and is ‘‘ only fit for a coursing 
match.” I am surprised that my 
friend, deeply versed as he is in clas- 
sic lore, should take so limited a view 
of the subject. Callimachus, in his 
beautiful Hymn to Diana, makes her 
thus supplicate her venerable sire, the 
father of gods and men: “ Aos pos 
epee wavra, —** Give me all hills and- 
mountains.” The great and benign 
Jupiter granted her request, and surely 
this was a most comprehensive grant. 
Why is my friend to take on himself 
to except St. Anne’s Hill and all hills 
and mountains unshaded by the ver- 
dant wood and grove? Horace ad- 
dresses Diana as the ** moutium cus- 
tos et nemorum virgo;” he here evi- 
dently intends a contra-distinction,— 
she is the ** montium custos,” whether 
they be clothed or not with woods and 
groves; she is the **nemorum virgo,” 
whether they cover the sides and tops 
of the rising mount, or whether they 
extend their shadows over the lowly 
glen or expansive vale; but what does 
Virgil say? 


‘ec 





: aut per juga Cynthi 
Exerat Diana choros, quam mille secute 
Hine atque hinc glomerantur Orcades.” 


Here we have in this beautiful, pic- 
ture Diana weaving the, mystic dance, 
followed in het. trainy-not . by. the 
Dryades aud she, Hama-dryades, the 
nymphs of the woods and groves, but 
by the Orcades, the mountain nymphs, 
—we sce her thus disporting herself 
with her blythe companions,—not on 
the summit of a wooded hill, but on 
the ridge of a barren. mountain! 
Tournefort, in his ‘* Voyage into the 
Levant,” says thus: “‘ Mount Cynthus, 
whence Apollo was called Cynthins, 
is an ugly hill, crossing almost the 
whole island obliquely; this moun- 
tain, properly speaking, is nothing but 
a ridge of granite!” Thus much for 
the peculiar resort of the hunting god- 
dess to woods and groves! Thus much 
for her association alone with the syl- 
van nymphs! Now permit me to 
subjoin that the worship of Diana in 
her heavenly character on the moun- 
tain top was more appropriate ; here, 
doubtlessly, in the silence of night, 
far remote from the shade of woods 
and groves, her votaries by her pale 
light wooed the silvery orb, and in 
their elevated situation conceived them- 
selves to be nearer to the object of their 
adoration. 

The subject of the greatest import- 
ance, on which Mr. Bowles and [ 
differ in opinion, is the appropriation 
of Abury and Silbury. He considers 
Abury as the Temple of Mereu 
Teutates, and Silbury as his mound. 
I regard these curious and ancient re- 
mains to have represented the Sun (ac- 
companied by the Moon as his satel- 
lite) traversing in his apparent course 
around the northern portion of the 
ecliptic, designated under the form of a 
serpent, and revolving around Silbu 
Hill in the centre, as denoting the 
earth. My theory is purely metapho- 
rical, but that of Mr. Bowles is inter- 
mingled with that considerable por- 
tion of allegory, which, in my opinion, 
had no place in the minds of those who 
planned this interesting antiquity. Al- 
legory is of later date than metaphor, 
and the aboriginal Britons, I think, 
knew nothing of the Caduceus of Mer- 
cury even in its metaphorical origin, 
much less as connected with allegory ; 
they thought not of the serpent as the 
two-fold symbol of ‘‘ health and re- 
storation, of dread and destruction.” 

I consider the real origin of the Ca- 
duceus of Mercury as lost in the revo. 
lution of ages. owen: new the hy- 
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pothesis, it was, in my opinion, the 
type of the Sun in the vernal equinox, 
pursuing his course through the sinu- 
ous ecliptic, Hence have we the globe 
and the twoserpents. It was attributed 
to.Mercury, which in the Egyptian sys- 
tem of astronomy was the nearest pla- 
net to the Sun; and who was therefore 
robably regarded as more especially 
bis messenger, whose type, significant 
of his credence, he thus was mytholo- 
gically supposed to bear as an emblem 
of his office, and a testimony of him 
who sent him. Here we have a sim- 
ple and metaphorical origin; but I re- 
ard the allegory of my friend (Gent. 
Mag. Feb. p. 103,) as too refined for 
those very early ages. After mention- 
ing the serpent as appropriated to many 
deities, good and evil, he adds, ‘* Mer- 
cury only has two serpents, one as con- 
ductor of the dead, the other as the 
restorer of life, 
“ hae animas ille evocat orco 
Pallentes, alias sub tristia Tartara mittit.” 





My friend Mr. Bowles seems to me 
to misapprehend this passage; he di- 
vides the serpents, as it were, in their 
official duties, and gives them those 
separate attributes, which I am most 
strongly inclined to think never enter- 
‘ed into the mind of Virgil. The two 
serpents formed the one Cad uceus, and 
their action in its use cannot be sepa- 
rated. In my explication of the above 
lines, the word hdc refers to the pre- 
ceding one of virga. Dryden also ap- 
pears to me not to have fully under- 
stood the above passage ; he thus writes, 


*¢ But first he grasps within his awful hand 

The mark of sovereign power, his magic 
wand, 

‘With this he draws the ghosts from hollow 
graves, 

‘With this he drives them down the Stygian 
waves.” 


I think that in the words orco and 
Tartara, the poet refers to two separate 
divisions of the lower realms visited by 
Mercury at different times and on dif- 
ferent occasions ; and, therefore (with- 
‘out imputing to Virgil the remotest 
intended allusion to the serpents, as 
two in number, and of different attri- 
butes), I should thus freely translate 
the passage,—‘* With this (the Cadu- 
ceus) he calls forth those pallid ghosts 
who have completed their term of pur- 
gation. With this at other times he 
conducts them to the regions of irre- 
mediable condemnation.” 


On the Caduceus of Mercury. 
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Theserpent, the one serpentof Abury, 
I consider as the representation ‘of the 
northern half of the sinuous zone, and, 
let it be remembered, ‘that Macrobius 
expressly says, the ancients did repre- 
sent the ecliptic under the simiitade 
of a serpent. Mr. Bowles again: re- 
fers us to Cesar, reminding us, that he 
tells us ‘the Celts worshipped Mer. 
cury, their greatest deity, and ‘that 
there were many images (simulachra) 
of him.” Cesar is an author whom 
every genuine lover of the classics must 
revere, but I cannot in all points assent 
to give him implicit confidence. I 
believe in his well-narrated facts of 
passing history, in his relation of the 
wars in which he was himself engaged ; 
but when he gives us the manners and 
customs, when he descants on the re- 
ligion of those remote nations amongst 
which he was a stranger, an hostile 
stranger, and, we mp | well presume, 
with partial feelings, | read him with 
an hesitating reflection, and I will 
exercise my reason as to the credit due 
to his assertions. In all early nations, 
I believe the Sun to have been the 
first and prime object of worship, and 
in the universal calendar of days de- 
duced from the (probable) oben 1 of 
the seven planets, we find that the Sun 
takes the first station, whilst Mercury 
holds only the fourth place. It must 
be remembered also, that Cesar is de- 
scribing the Gauls—not the Britons ; 
but Mr. Bowles will here meet me by 
saying, that they were all one race, 
with similar manners and customs; 
and, I confess, this may have been so. 

I will now, however, remove my 
argument to other times,—to times 
which Czsar knew not even by re- 
port. I will take my station on a hill, 
from whence my friend Mr. Bowles, 
however versed he may be in the tac- 
tics of modern literary warfare, shall 
not dislodge me, from whence I will 
hurl him defiance, and smile at a 
future attack. Abury and Stone- 
henge were, one weal suppose un- 
der the theory of Mr. Bowles, coeval, 
or nearly so, with the times of Casar; 
he brings the aborigines of this coun- 
try in acquaintance with the Cada- 
ceus of Mercury! He supposes them 
versed in the allegories of mystic lore! 
He makes them pre-a¢quainted’ with 
that extended mythology and its ma- 
chinery, which we cannot but ra- 
tionally suppose, that they only derived 
fron: the Romans! And he thas in- 
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considerately and: inferentially gives to 
the venerable, most venerable remains 
of Abury and Stonehenge an origin, in 
my opinion, by far too modern! But 
*by should my friend give this modern 
origin to these ancient remains? I 
doubt not; Sir, L doubt not, I say, that 
these priséine temples were antiquities 
even in the.days of ‘Cesar. 1 doubt 
not).that-the Romans walked around 
them, and, amazed -at their solemn 
grandeur; revolved within their minds 
on their origin, if not-on their use; for 
I think .it extremely possible, that in 
their times’ Abury. and Stonehenge 
may have ceased to have been resorted 
to, even as places of worship ; that in 
their days these curious structures, 
standing in the centres of expansive 
plains, may even then have pointed at 
the tale of other and more distant 
ages. I think it extremely probable, 
that later times may have brought with 
them other manners and custonis to a 
more’ modern people. In corrobora- 
tion of these opinions, I will mention 
the following curious and interesting 
fact, that, although I connect the nu- 
merous sepulchral tumuli scattered on 
the Downs surrounding Abury and 
Stonehenge with those religious tem- 
ples; although the ancient Britons 
coalesced with the manners and cus- 
toms of the Romans during their pro- 
tracted stay of 400 years in this coun- 
ty; although they adopted, we may 
rationally presume, their military wea- 
pons, their personal clothing and orna- 
ments, their coinage, their vessels of 
pottery, their domestic furniture, and 
agricultural implements,—yet in the 
opening of some hundred barrows on 
our expansive plains by my friend Sir 
R, ©. Hoare, not a single discovery 
has yet been made of a Roman coin, a 
Roman urn, a fragment even of Ro- 
man pottery, or any article whatsoever, 
which can demonstrate the then con- 
nection of the aboriginal Britons 
(whose sepulchral interments these 
were) with the Roman people ; no re- 
lic has yet been found, which proves 
that the tribes, who interred their dead 
within the sacred precincts of those 
most venerable temples, were Ro- 
manized Britons. 

in many parts of the surrounding 
downs, where the surface has never 
been broken by the invading plough, 
the sites of the villages, the residences 
of the-early inhabitants, are to be found 
and readily discerned. These spots are 
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marked by the surest indicia of lon 

residence ; externally the’ surface ‘of 
the ground is of superior verdire, 
rough with imermingled banks and 
excavations, and on resorting’ to the 
spade, there is ever found an intermix- 
ture of fragments of British and Ro 
man pottery, broken quern ‘stonés, 
coins of the lower Roman empire, &c. 
and these villages are often connected 
with others at the distance sometimes 
of even two or three miles by fosses 
(or roads) which traverse the plains; 
and which must have enabled their 
inhabitants to hold an intercommuni- 
cation, whenever necessary, after the 
close of day. Although coins and 
other relics of the Roman times aré 
thus discovered in these villages, yet 
they are never met with in the bar- 
rows; this is a curious fact, and de- 
monstrates to my mind, that thé abori- 
ginal Britons inhabiting these expan- 
sive plains, had at the time of the Ro- 
man invasion ceased to inter their dead 
beneath the tumulus. Let us now ex- 
tend our reflections on these subjects. 
Although our extensive Downs are 
scattered over with some hundred bar- 
rows, yet we are not to suppose, that 
these inclosed the bodies of the com- 
monalty, neither are we to imagine, 
that they were raised within a_ brief 
limit of time. Whilst the barrows 
inclose the remains only of hundreds, 
and those interred during a period 
of greatly extended length, yet the 
villages unitedly contained at any one 
interval of time, we may well pre- 
sume, the population of thousands, 
The tumuli of these districts usually 
have in each the burnt bones and 
ashes of one individual, sometimes in- 
closed, but not always, inanurn. At 
other times, but more rarely, the bar- 
row is found to contain the burned 
bones and ashes of one person, and 
also the skeletons of perhaps two or 
three others, but it is not probably in. 
more than one-sixth or one-eighth 
yart of the number of tumuli, that ske- 
etons are found alone, and these may 
vary in number frony a very few to 
seven or eight. Thus I think we may, 
decidedly pronounce, that these sepuft 
chral interments are not sufficiently 
numerous to be the burial places of the 
people in general; and we may ra- 
tionally infer, that they are too nume- 
rous, as those of their priests, their 
chieftains, and families (which I think 
they were), unless they were raised 
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during the courie’ of « long succession 
of nae That they were the produc- 
tidn, of a very extended zta is mani- 
fest, 1 think, from ‘the barrows them- 
selves, and theit contents. ‘Those tu- 
muli which ftom’ their symmetry ar- 
gue the latest erection, I hesitate not 
to say, present in general the appa- 
rently more modern contents; the urns 
especially are better moulded, and of 
firmer texture; and, on the other hand, 
those tumuli which are of a more mis- 
shapen and antique exterior, usually 
prove themselves to be the depositories 
of articles framed apparently in a still 
prior age, and the urns are more rude, 
and seem merely to have been harden- 
ed by the Sun, or by their exposure to 
a slight fire. The henens knew and 
practised the use of the lathe in the 
formation of pottery, whilst in this 
country, and doubtlessly taught it to 
the conquered Britons. The rude 
urns of our native aborigines found in 
the Wiltshire tumuli are evidently all 
moulded by the hand alone, and thus 
supply an additional argument, that 
the tumuli were raised at an age prior 
to the Roman invasion. Very many 
ages probably elapsed between the 
latest and the earliest formed barrow 
on the plains; and I cannot but be- 
lieve, that Stonehenge and Abury were 
temples of the earliest date; that they 
were raised at least 1000 or 1500 years 
before the Roman invasion ; that they 
preceded prabebly even the existence 
of Druidism, and were never subject 
to the prevalence of its rites; that they 
were raised at a period, when as yet 
Celt and Goth knew no distinction, 
and when the early idolatry of man 
was limited to the Sun, or if it had an 
extended limit, when (ignorant of the 
Caduceus of Mercury and of the whole 
machinery of the Roman mythology) 
it was bounded by the worship of the 
seven planets, which in those early 
ages of astronomy, forcibly arresting 
the human mind, imparted an univer- 
sal nomenclature to that calendar of 
days, which has singularly enough, 
**per varios casus, per tot discrimina 
rerum,” descended down even to us. 
These are my candid opinions as to the 
origin of Abury, Silbury, and Stone- 
henge, and in their explication, I thus 
altogether discard Druidism and its 
priests, Mercury, the messenger of the 
gods, and his Caduceus, — 
Epwarp DvuKE. 
P.S. By some error (I believe of 
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my.own-in the transcript) the inseri 
tion on the Bath rit Tote y 
given in your March Mag,.., It should 
thos have,.appeared,--<* Leas, Sutini 
Minerve Sulious Maturi Fil... S. 1. 
Mei. e Vowute Sanit: Liteentietiin: 
The purport of the above. inscrip- 
tion appears to be to,inform_its read- 
ers, that Sulinus, the sen.of -Maturus, 
willingly and justly, fulfilled his. yow 
(by the dedication of the altar) to the 
goddess Sulis Minerva: In: fact, I con- 
sider the deity Sul (or, as 1 think, more 
rightly Sulis) who was so ,peceliarly 
worshipped at Bath, was not the Sun, 
as supposed by Dr. Meyrick, Mr, 
Hunter, and other modern antiqua- 
ries, but that she was the. British 
goddess of Health, and.answers, to the 
Hygeia of the Greeks, the Minerva 
Medica, the Salus of the Romans, 
The Minerva, worshipped .at Aqux 
Solis, was not the warlike Pallas, but 
the Minerva Medica, the totelary deity 
of the mineral springs. This.altar then 
does not commemarate an hylrid deity, 
as supposed by Mr. Hunter, (Gent. 
Mag. 1827; part i. p. 392), but the 
goddess of Health alone under .her 
united British and Roman names; 


——$— 

Mr. Urzay, 

A’ your correspondent Mr. Mires, 

on the subject of Religious Creeds, 
can have no objection to refér the 
question at issue between him and 
Mertinvs, to the arbitration of Ro- 
man authorities, the latter will confine 
his answer to the testimony of Casar 
and Pliny respectively. 

In describing the nature and gevius 
of the Druidical institution, Caesar has 
transmitted this information ; viz. “That 
whosoever aspired to obtain a complete 
knowledge of this system, resorted to 
Britain for this purpose*.” This histo- 
rical fact proves, that the British 
Druids, in Cesar’s time, had not de- 
generated from the original purity of 
their discipline. For what could have 
been the object of these numerous as- 
pirants after superior knowledge, in 
entering the British seminaries of Drui- 
dical education? Was it to confirm 
themselves. in Polytheistic notions? 
No. This purpose would have been 
more effectually accomplished at Athens 
and Rome, those hotbeds of supersti- 
tion and idolatry. Their attraction to 





* Cesar, Comm. lib. b. ce 13. 
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Britain was the result of a conviction, 
that! its! sage’ and ‘revered teachers ad- 
hered ‘'itiflexibly to the religious creed 
of their ancestors, which consisted in 
atktiowledging and’ adoring the Su- 
preuie Creator utidér the symbolical’ 
representations of the solar orb, and 
elemetitary’ fire. 

Between’ the death of Caesar and the 
birth of Pliny, more than a century in- 
tervened, within which time the Ro- 
mans hat formed establishments in 
Britain. Did they succéed in corrupt- 
ing the’ Draids, and converting them 
into Polytheisin? Hear what this 
atute observer says.- The following is 
a faithful interpretation of his words : 
“Why,” exclaimed he, ‘ should I 
commemorate an art which has passed 
over the seas, and reached the bounds 
of natute? Britain, even at this time, 
celebrates Druidism with so much per- 
fection, that she seems to have taught 
it to the Persians, and not the Persians 
tothem*.” ‘This quotation is decisive 
of the dispute. The Druids of Britain 
had not in Pliny’s time, i. e. 100 years 
after Ceesar’s invasion of their island, 
received the taint of Polytheism: Zhe 
rottenness hud not then commenced, 
much less befure the eagle’s wing had 
shadowed the island. Pliny attests the 
exact similarity of the religious creed 
of the British Druids to that of the 
Persian magi, which consisted in ador- 
ing the supreme God under the em- 
blems of the Sun and Fire, without 
temple, altar, or image. ‘This Creed 
was maintained in the days of Pliny in 
its original simplicity and purity, by 
the British Druids, whose aversion to 
the idolatrous practices of the Romans 
was so great as to cause at last their ex- 
termination. 

Mr. Miles has attempted to prop up 
his hypothesis by another that isgreater, 
and ¢o erect a superstructure upon no 
foundation, by representing in fanciful 
colours the commercial celebrity of 
Britain, in very early times, and the 
great and constant intercourse of its 
inhabitants with foreign Polytheists, 
whio, he says, must have succeeded in 
corrupting the minds of the natives, 
and in spreading among them their 
peculiar tenets. What a prodigious 
commerce must the exportation of tin 
oily have been in the Druidical era! 
pe that wo confined: to the Scilly 
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islands! This boasted commerce of 
Britain is the creature, of Mr, Miles's 
poetical imagination, which, “in @ Shing 
Srenzy rolling, has given to airy nothing’ 
a local habitation and.a name,” If it 
be true that the Phoenicians were inti- 
mately acquainted with the coasts and” 
havens of Britain, and had_ planted’ 
colonies in it, to which they affixed’ 
Pheenician names, as represented by 
Mr. Miles, 1 ask by what means was 
all this knowledge so totally obliterated 
and lost in Casar’s timet, ‘ that the 
Gauls, its nearest neighbours, the nier- 
chants who are said to have traded 
thither, and others, confessed their total 
ignorance of the particulars which he 
inquired of them, and were unable to’ 
give him the least intelligence of the 
extent of the island, its harbours’ and 
rts, the character and number of its 
inhabitants, their customs and institu- 
tions?” ‘The solution of this question 
is expected of Mr. Miles. This almost 
universal ignorance of the state of Bri- 
tain, and of the condition of its inha- 
bitants, at the period of Czsar’s inva- 
sion of it, corresponds with the con- 
current voice of history, respecting the 
character and conduct of the British 
Druids, viz. theic unintermitted privacy 
and concealment, whereby they pre- 
served themselves and their institutions 
uncontaminated by a corrupting and 
corrupted world. In this view they 
are assimilated to the Chinese, and like 
them, self-taught, self-civilized, and 
self-independent of other nations ; con- 
tent with the produce of their own 
country, and coveting none of others ; 
prohibiting intercourse with foreigners, 
as tending to demoralize their subjects, 
and to facilitate the spread of new- 
fangled notions ; and, from the sacred 
estimation they held the element water 
in, interdicting the use of navigation. 
Hence they possessed not a Navy to 
transport their auxiliaries into Gaal, 
or to oppose Cazsar’s disembarkation. 
Many writers on Druidical subjects 
owe their misconceptions to a trausla- 
tion of the names of heathen Deitits 
into the Druidical language, and con- 
clude that these divinities were acknow- 
ledged and worshipped by the Druids. 
Before they drew this hasty and un- 
founded conclusion, it would have be- 
come them to advert to the date of this 
translation, and inquire when and by 
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whom this translation was made? 
Most assuredly not, made-in Druidical 
times, or by the. Druids thenrselves; 
for they committed nothing to writing. 
Most probably, in times long: subse~ 
quent, 9. their extinction, and by a 
bard whom. intercourse with the Ro- 
mans had made as supple and as fond 
of fiction and mythology as themselves. 
So inflexibly tenacious of the tenets 
of their religious Creed were the British 
Druids, that they carefully preserved 
and perpetuated a knowledge of them 
in the two primitive names imposed 
on’ their island, viz. Albion * and Bri- 
taint, the former denoting the ‘“‘ life- 
imparting sun,” being the cause of the 
vegetation and maturity of the fruits of 
the earth; the latter declaring that 
“fire or heat is the generating and 
pervading — of all things;” a 
point of philosophy which has survived 
tothe present day. ‘These two crea- 
tures of an invisible Creator they re- 
ted and reverenced from a principle 
of gratitude, and a sense of their uti- 
lity to mankind. The Creator alone of 
these symbols was the object of their 
worship, which they performed in the 
open air, under the canopy of heaven ; 
to whose honour they erected no 
temples, built no altars, sculptured no 
images ; but, seated on some moun- 
tain’s brow, and enraptured with the 
view of the surrounding scenery, they 
hymned aloud, with grateful hearts and 
in melodious strains, their great Crea- 
tor’s praise. MERLINUs. 


—@— 
On Ancient Tragedy and Comedy. 
(Continued from p. 320.) 

RAGEDY, according to the defi- 
nition of Aristotle, is an imita- 

tion of a serious action—“* Tpaywdse 
paunors meakews orrovdoums,” &c. (Poe- 
tics, cap. 6). Tragoedia est imitatio 
actionis seri; per misericordiam et 
metum perficiens talium affectuum lus- 
trationem.”” Tragedy, as it was an- 
ciently composed (observes Milton in 
his preface to Samson Agonistes), hath 
ever been held the gravest, most moral, 
and most profitable of all other poems, 
and therefore it is said by Aristotle to 
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be of power by raising pity, and fear, 
or terror, to parge the mind of those 
and similar passions, that 18, to temper 
and redace them té just Meagnre, with 
a kind of delight, stirred’ up by reading 
or seeing those passiofis well imitated, 
Hence philosophers antl otfier ‘grave 
writers, as Cicero, Plutarch, and others, 
frequently cite out of tragic:poets, both 
to adorn and illustrate their discourse. 
The Apostle Paul himself thought it 
not unworthy to insert a verse of Eu- 
ripides into the text of Holy Scripture, 
** Be not deceived, evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners” (1 Cor. 
xv. 33); and in Acts xvii. 28, and 
Titus i. 12, he has alluded to the an- 
cient dramatic poets. Parzus, com- 
menting on the Revelations, divides 
the whole book as a tragedy into acts, 
each distinguished by a chorus of hea- 
venly harpings and song between.” 
This sacred subject appears however to 
be very inappropriate for a tragedy, and 
the author to deserve the censure con- 
tained in Marvel’s Panegyric on Pata- 
dise Lost, on all attempts of this de- 
scription : 
‘* Or if'a work so infinite he spann’d, 
Jealous I was that some less skilful hand 
Might henée presume the whole Creation’ s day 
To change in scenes, and shew it in a play,” 
And Horace, in alluding to endea- 
vours to convert into. tragedies epic 
poems and other works, which by their 
nature are not susceptible of so incon- 
gruous an alteration, remarks 
‘¢ Difficile est proprie communuia dicere, 
tuque 
Re¢tius Iliacuin carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus.” 
De Arte Poeticd, 128-130, 
But yet it is related by Dr. Johnson, 
in his life of Milton, that the first de- 
sign of Paradise Lost was as a tragedy, 
with chorusses, and divided into acts. 
This tragedy, describing the event of 
the “ Fall of Man,” was intended to 
be formed on the models of antiquity, 
and some affirm, not without probabi- 
lity. that the play opened with that 
celebrated address of Satan to the Sun, 
which is contained in the fourth Book 
from verse 32 to verse 113]. (See 





’ ® Haul, the sun, and Lyw, to live. 


+. Bru, a womb; and ¢édn, fire. 


t Dr. Warton, at the conclusion of the second volume of his learned Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope, has given s summary of a sacred drama, written and- pub- 
lished at Milan in 1617, by Giovanni Battista Andreini, a Florentine. In. this drama, 
which ‘is entitled «¢ L’Adamo,” are Adam, Eve, Uucifer, Beelzebub,. the Archangel 
Michael, and many of the celestial personages inttoduced in Paradise Lost. There is little 
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Elijah Fenton’s entertaining Life: of 
the Poet, prefixed ta Dr. Gillies’ edi- 
tion of Paradise Lost.) .. Dryden also is 
stated ‘by Dr. Johnson # to have form- 
ed the subject of the Creation into a 
play, notwithstanding. Marvel's inter- 
dictory lines abovesq . And in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, ‘and other con- 
tinental countries, it is still customary 
to represent the nativity and crucifixion 
of our Saviour in theatrical exbibi- 
tions, at the Carnivals, and great Ca- 
tholic festivals. The impropriety, and 
even impiety of sucha custom, which 
could only be tolerated in Catholic 
countries, are too glaring to admit of 
defence or palliation. 

“Heretofore,” continues the preface 
to Milton’s beautiful dramatic poem, 
“men in highest dignity have laboured 
not a little to be thought able to com- 
pose a tragedy. Of that honour Dio- 
nysius the Elder was no less ambitious 
than before his attaining to the tyranny. 
Augustus Cesar also had begun his 
Ajax, but unable to please his own 
judgment with what he had com- 
menced, left it unfinished. Seneca, 
the philosopher, is by some, thought 
the author of those tragedies.(at. least 
the best of them) that go under. his 
name, And Gregory Nazianzen, a 
Father ‘of the Church, thought it not 
unbeseeming the sanctity of his person 
to write a tragedy, which is entitled, 
“Christ Suffering.” These facts the 
poet mentions to vindicate tragedy from 
the small esteem in which it-was un- 
justly held in his time, through the 
neglect or disregard shewn by inferior 
contemporary writers to the legitimate 
principles and design of the drama. 

To the prevailing partiality of mo- 
dern audiences to scenic shows and 
magnificent pageantry in theatrical ex- 
hibitions,. in preference to the more 
chaste and appropriate subjects of dra- 
matic literature, may be justly applied 
the lines of Horace, ridiculing a similar 

rversion of taste in his own times. 

0 both zeras the spectators appear to 
have been pleased with such entertain- 
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meut ‘as charmed the eye more than 
the ear, and captivated the sense rather 
than enlightenéd the understanding; 
thus rendering the stage, which was 
originally designed “to improve the 
mind and exalt the understanding, by 
the communication of ‘useful’ precepts 
and lessons of morality, by exhibiting 
in well-depicted characters the excel- 
lence of virtue and the deformity of 
vice—a mere place of frivolous amuse- 
ment and transient gratification : 


*« Numero plures, virtute et honore miuores, 

Indocti, stolidique, et depugnare parati, 

Si discordet eques, media inter carmina 
poscunt [gaudet, 

Aut ursum aut pugiles, his nam plebecula 

Verum equiti quoque jam migravit ab aure 
voluptas 

Omnis ad incertos oculos et gaudia vana. 

Quatuor aut plures aulzea promuntur in horas, 

Dum fugiunt equitum turme peditumque 
calerve. 

Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis; 

Esseda festinant, pilenta, petorrita, naves ; 

Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus. 

Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus ; seu 

Diversum, confusa genus panthera camelo, 

Sive elephas albus vulgi converteret ora: 

Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipsis, 

Ut sibi prabentem mimo spectacula plura.” 

Epist. I. lib. ii. 183-198. 
(To be continued.) 
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Memo1rs OF THE Royar Navy. 
(Continued from p. 295.) 

FO gong nae aor Sir Sam. Hoop, 
in the Centaur, in company with 

the Implacable, Captain T. B. Martin, 
art of Sir Jas. Saumerez’s fleet in the 
Baltic, then acting in conjunction with 
the Swedish fleet, chased the Russian 
fleet, consisting of 13 sail of the line, 
of 120 guns and under, for thirty-four 
hours ; and upon the Implacable com- 
ing up with the leewardmost of the 
enemy’s ships, Captain Martin com- 
menced an engagement with her, in 
the most gallant manner, which, being 
close, silenced his opponent in about 
twenty minutes, although she fought 
with the greatest bravery. Her ensign 





doubt that Milton had sead this work previously to, or during the composition of his own 
poem, as many of the incidents, images, and expressions are made use of, and that he is 


considerably indebted to this scarce and ancient drama. 


In the work above mentioned, Dr. 


Warton gives a specimen of the versification. The ‘ Interlocutori’ are ‘ Jl Padre Eterno,’ 
Choro di Serafini, Cherubini, ed Angeli, Arcangelo Micaele, Adamo, Eva, Cherubino 
custode d’ Adamo, Lucifero, Sath4n, Belzeba, gli Sette Peccati Mortali, Mondo, Carne, 
Fame, Fatica, Disperazione, Morte, Vang-gloria, Serpe, Volano, Messaggiero infernale, 
Choro di Folletti, Spiriti ignei, aerei, abate of ed infernali. 


* See Juhnson’s Lives of the Pocts 


ife of Dryden). 
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and pendant were then both down ; 
but on the approach of the Russian 
fleet, the Swedish: being «still a con- 
siderable distance astern (our ships 
having outsailed them), Sir Samuel re- 
called the Implacable. The Russian 
Admiral, however, not choosing to risk 
a general action for the chance of sav- 
ing the beforementioned ship (the 
‘Sewolod, of 74 guns), took advantage 
of a slant of wind, and entered the 
port of Rogerswick ; soon after which 
the Centaur laid her on board, and in 
less than half an hour she was obliged 
to surrender. She was then fast on 
‘shore at the mouth of the harbour, and 
having much water in-her, Sir Samuel 
caused her to be burnt. This action 
happened on the 26th Aug.1808*. The 
gallantry displayed by the two English 
ships, without any direct assistance 
from the Swedes, excited the admira- 
tion of the Swedish Admiral, who had 
used every possible exertion to get his 
ships into action; which, if accom- 
plished, would probably have proved 
the destruction of the Russian fleet. 
The Laurel, a small frigate, was 
taken by the Cannonnierre, French 
frigate, of 48 guns, in September, after 
a brave defence for more than an hour. 
Capt. John Stewart, of the Seahorse, 
of 38 guns, captured the Badere Zaffer, 
Turkish frigate, of 52 guns and 500 
men, in July, off the island of Scopolo, 
after a very severe action, before the 
close of which, so obstinate was the 
resistance of the Turks, she was a mo- 
tionless wreck. Even then they would 
neither answer nor fire. Capt. Stewart, 
however, thinking it prudent to wait 
for daylight to send on board her, and 
then observing her colours upon the 
stump of the mizen-mast, poured a 
broadside into her stern, upon which 
she struck. She was a very fine-look- 
ing frigate of the largest dimensions, 
carrying 52 long brass guns, 24-poun- 
ders, on the main-deck (except two, 
which were 42-pounders), and 12- 
pounders on the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle. Capt. Stewart was informed 
that the Turkish Captain was only. 
prevented by his own people from 
blowing up the ship. His loss in-killed 
and wounded was prodigious, consist- 
ing of 165 of the former,’ and 195,0f 
‘the latter; and the ship, after the ac- 
tion, was with difficulty kept above 





* See Gazette of 20th Sept. The killed, 
wounded, and missing in the Sewolod, 
amounted to 303. 
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water: our loss.was only 5 killed and 
LO wounded. There was a ‘ship in 
company with the frigate (carrying 24 
thirteen-pounders and two: mortars), 
which Cope Stewart took a good op- 
portunity, early in the action, to attack ; 
and after a quarter of an hour's hot 
fire, at half pistol-shot distance, her fire 
having totally ceased, she was left in a 
state of the greatest distress and con- 
fusion, with her sails mostly down; 
and just before she was lefi, she had 
partially blown up forward.’ The Ba- 
dere Zaffer had been built after a 
French model, but so loosely put to- 
gener as to be totally unfit for the 

nglish navy, and was therefore sold to 
a merchant at Maltat. 

Captain Michael Seymour, of the 
Amethyst, of 38 guns, fell in with La 
Thetis, French frigate, of 44 guns, 
a little before ten o’clock at night, 
on the 10th November, when a close 
action commenced, which was kept 
up, with little intermission, till twenty 
minutes past 12, at which time she 
was, carried by boarding. She was en- 
tirely dismasted, dreadfully shattered, 
and. had 335 men killed and 102 
wounded. .The Amethyst had 19 kill- 
ed, and 51 wounded, The Thetis car- 
ried 28 twenty-four pounders (English) 
on the main-deck, 12 forty-two poun- 
ders (English) on the quarter-deck, 
and 4 eight- pounders on the forecastle t. 

The Carnation brig-sloop, of 18 
guns, Captain C. M. Gregory being 
killed, aa almost all his officers either 


killed or wounded, was taken off Mar- 


tinique in October, by a French vessel. 

The Artemise, French frigate, of 40 
guns, was chased ashore near Brest, by 
part of the blockading squadron in 
1808. and was destroyed. 

1809.—At the attack of Martinique 
by the British forces, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-General Beckwith, and 
the Hon. Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, in February, the French de- 
stroyed the Amphitrite frigate of 48 
guns, a corvette, and the Carnation 
brig mentioned above, besides all the 
private shipping at the island, to_pre- 
vent the same being taken by the Eng- 
lish. The whole island capitulated on 
the 24th February §. 


+ See Gazette of 25th October. 

t See Gazette of 19th Nov. Mem. 
English'24 pounders are only equal to French 
eighteens; and English 42 pounders only 
equal to French thirty-sixes. 

§ See Gazette of 28th March. 
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In January, the Cleopatra and Jason 
frigates, Captains Samuel John Pechell 
and William Maude, with the Hazard 
sloop, Captain Cameron, captured the 
Topaze French frigate of 48 guns, un- 
des.a battery at Guadaloupe, to which 
she had run for protection *. 

Captain Sir Michael Seymour, of 
the Amethyst, who captured the Thetis 
in November, had the good fortune to 
meet with the Niemen French frigate 
of 44 guns, in April, off the coast of 
France, and exchanged some shot 
with her after dark. Early the next 
morning they had a severe engagement 
for upwards of three hours, when the 
Arethbusa appearing in sight, she struck, 
having had 47 men killed, and 73 
wounded. She was a fine new ship, 
only two days out of portt. 

In February, a squadron of three 
sail of the line, a frigate, and a sloop, 
under the command of Rear- Admiral 
the Hon. Robert Stopford, drove ashore, 
moder the powerful batteries of the 
town of Sable d’Olonne, three French 
40-gun frigates, all which, as they 
could not be got off, were wrecked. 

In the evening of the Lith April, an 
attempt was made to destroy a large 
French squadron in Basque roads, which 
Lord Gambier, who had the command 
of the Channel fleet, had blockaded 
for some time, and only waited until 
the bombs, fireships, and Congreve 
rockets were ready, before he made the 
attack. The attempt was so far suc- 
cessful, that, out of 10 sail of the line, 
ooe of 80, and two of 74 guns, were 
destroyed at their anchorage ; a ship of 
56 guns, laden with flour and military 
stores, was also destroyed. Six of the 
remainder of the line of battle ships 
(one of which carried 120 guns), and 
two frigates, ran ashore; one of the 
latter was destroyed by her own crew, 
and one of the seventy-fours was not 
expected to be got off, Such of the 
ships as could get away ran up the 
river Charente; but there was good 
reason to suppose that several of them 
were very much damaged. The ar- 
‘Tangement of the fire-vessels, placed 
under the direction of Captain the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Cochrane, of the Impe- 
rieuse, was made in the best manner 
the state of the weather would admit; 
and his Lordship, whom the Lords of 
the Admiralty had fixed upon to con- 


* See Gazette of 28th March. 
+ Sir Michael was immediately created a 
Baronet, ; 





duct the enterprise, highly distinguished 
himself, so:as ‘* not to have been ex- 
ceeded. by any feat .of. salour hitherto 
achieved by the British navy,” accord- 
ing to the representation of Lord Gam- 
bier, his commanding officer t. 

In February, she Horatio, of 38 guns, 
Captain Geo. Scott, on the Halifax 
station, captured the Junon,. French 
frigate, of 44 guns, almost new, after 
a very gallant and close action of about 
an hour and thirty-five minutes; the 
Latona, however, came within guv- 
shot in time to give her a few guns, 
when she immediately brought to on 
the starboard tack, and every mast went 
by the board. Captain Scott and his 
ist Lieutenant having been wounded 
early in the action, the command de- 
volved on the 2d Lieutenant, the Hon. 
George Douglas. 

The Proserpine, of 32 guns, was 
taken by two French 40-gun frigates, 
in the above-mentioned month, alter a 
smart engagement of near three-quar- 
ters of an hour, in which her masts, 
yards, and rigging, were very much 
damaged. 

In April, Captain W.C. Fahie, of 
the Pompee, of 80 guns, with some 
partial assistance from the Castor frigate, 
captured the D’Hautponlt, a French 
74 gunship, in the West Indies, after 
a close action of an hour and a quarter. 
Both the large ships were then com- 
plete wrecks in their rigging and sails: 
the Pompee was nearly unmanageable, 
and the French ship entirely.so. 

Captain Hugh Pigot, of the Latona 
of 38 guns, captured the Felicité, 
French frigate, pierced for 42 guns 
(but having only 14 of her main-deckers 
mounted), on the 18th Jane. She 
was loaded with Colonial produce, and 
bound to France; and being an old 
wri» she was not taken into the Royal 

avy. 

The Fidelle, a new French frigate of 
1160 tons, was taken at Flushing, 
when that place surrendered to the 
British forces in August. Cc. D. 





Erratum.—P. 294, b, 26, for 25th 
June, read 15th June. 
— 

Mr. Ursan, © Evesham, May 28. 
WISH your Correspondent Oc x. 
RENS and I could compare our cal- 

culations together; we might then ea- 





I See Extra. Gazette of 21st, and Gazette 
of 29th April. 
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sily Tectify a mistake which one of us 
has fallen, into. | He ‘asserts (p..121), 
that the celebrated ‘eclipse, mentioned 
by Herodotus as having terminated the 
war between the Medes and the Ly- 
dians, happened. on Feb. 3, B. C. 625, 
and says that M. Volney does the same. 
I have not .Volney’s work, but, ac- 
cording to my calculations, there was 
no eclipse at that time. There was an 
eclipse on Feb. 3, B. C. 626, and I 
have no doubt but this is the eclipse 
which M. Volney and Quzrens have 
computed. Quzrens asserted, in his 
communication previous to my last, 
that the eclipse happened B.C. 625, 
but he did not mention the day ; and 
as I found that there was no eclipse 
during that year, at all likely to have 
been the one in question, except the 
one of which I gave a calculation, I 
took it for granted that this was the 
eclipse which he meant. 

the following calculation of the 
mean time of the new Moon in Feb. 
B. C. 626, by Ferguson’s tables, will 
probably atte (Me Quzrens to discover 
either his error or mine. 

‘*Rule.—Find a year in the 18th cen- 
tury, which being added to the given num- 
ber of. years. befure Christ, diminished by 
one, shall make a number of complete cen- 
turies,”’ 

But as Ferguson’s tables begin the 
year on the first of March, the calcula- 
lion, ‘in this, instance, must be made 
for the year preceding ; that is, for 627 
B.C, this number being diminished 
by one, and added to 1774 makes 2400. 


d. h, m. 
New Moon1774, March - - 1 3 58 
Add one lunation - - =- ~ 29 12 44 
30 16 42 
For 2400 years subtract - - -15 14 9 
1&8 2 33 
Add eJeven lunations - - ~- 324 20 5 
New Moon B. C. 626, Feb. - 2 22 38 


By the year 626 B.C. 1 understand 
the 626th year before the first of the 
Christian era. If Qu#RENS adopts any 
other way of reckoning, he ought to 
have altered the date of Newton’s 
eclipse accordingly ; for the difference 
of the dates of that and M. Volney’s is 
not, as Querens states, forty, but 
forty-one years; and hence M. Vol- 
hey's ingenious conjecture to account 
for the forty years will not apply. *’ 

I infer that the eclipse of Feb. 3, 


On the Eclipse mentioned by Herodotus. 


(May, 


B. C. 626, is the one which My Vol« 
ney and Quzrens have computed, be~ 
cause M. Volney, who-used tables 
constracted on the same principles:as 
those which I use, A that Lit 
happened on the same. day. of the: 
month, and at the same hour of the 
day as Ido; and.I infer, from-the cals 
edition: that the eclipse wasicertainly 
not the one mentioned by Herodotus; 
for, with respect to Sardis, the.eclipse 
ended three quarters of an hour before 
the Sun rose. To obviate this objec- 
tion, M. Volney, as quoted by Qua. 
rens, says, that ‘‘ there has in the eons 
struction of these tables been supposed, 
in the nodus of the Moon, a movement 
of preaecenye acceleration, calculated © 
at nearly a degree and half for the year 
B.C. 625; and hence the derange- 
ment of our eclipse; but this moves 
ment of acceleration is not.a facia. 
priori. Itis only an induction drawn 
from presumed facts, and not.demon- 
strated to be true; consequently it:isia 
pure hypothesis, a fiction. ‘ By rejects 
ing this hypothesis, therefore, or -by 
making due allowance _for,. it,’ -the». 
eclipse is found to be retarded ‘nearly 
five hours, and falls about ten. o'clock 
in the morning ;” which Querens-pre= 
sumes is * conformable to the trath:” - 
Now the case is this:—the accele- 
ration of the Moon’s mean motion is a 
fact deduced both from theory and ob- 
servation; and it results nearly the 
same from either; the acceleration of 
the node is deduced from that of the 
mean motion by a mathematical pro- 
cess; therefore, the first being a fact, 
the second must be a fact. See Wood- 
house’s Astronomy, vol. i. p. 670, vol: 
ii. pp. 226, 252, 425, and the works 
there referred to. The acceleration of ° 
the node, calculated by Laplace’s.For- 
mulz for the year of this eclipse, is 
little more than one degree and a quar- 
ter; and, if Querens will refer to the 
tables and his ‘‘ construction,” he will 
perceive that the longitude of the node 
chiefly affects the magnitude and dura- 
tion of an eclipse, not the time of the 
greatest obscuration; and that, if the 
acceleration of the node be ‘a fic- 
tion,” it cannot alter. the time’ of 
greatest obscuration in this eclipse 
** five hours,” nor even many minutes. 
Some chronologers have supposed 
that the eclipse which happened. on 


the 18th of May, B.C. 603, was the 


one in‘question ;, but, with respect: to 
Sardis and its vicinity, this eclipse was 
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aismall. one; ‘about 34 digits. The 
greatest'obscuration took piace, ac- 
cosiling tomy ealculations, about half- 
past-eight o'clock in the morning. 

I have computed Sir Isaac Newton's 
eclipse: for’ Sardis, (lat. 38°28 north, 
long. 28° east of Greenwich,) and find 
that it began about 25 minutes after 
fivero’clock in the afternoon, and that 
the greatest obscuration happened about 
20-minutes after six, when the Sun 
was about 104 digits eclipsed ; the Sun 
set about 10’ minutes after seven.. The 
tables which I use are those of Delam- 
bre and Burckhardt. J. Tovey. 


Mr. Ursan, Shaftesbury, April 8. 
LUTTERING about in the world, 
and alighting here and there as 

‘* sweet and better fancy” led, (and in 
virtue of incorporeal essence, a subtle 
quality never imparted to mortals,) I 
entered’ the bosom of an amiable fa- 
mily at their fire-side, in the West of 
England. I surveyed the apartment 
with a scrutinizing eye—the oak pan- 


nels—thecomfortable carpet—the blaz- 


ing:fire—the buffet of antique china 
—the folding doors inclosing delicious 
hydromel, not excelled even by Ho- 
race’s' falernian,—a pair of sconces of 
the Elizabethan age, adorned the man- 
tel-piece, on which the specimens of 
fossils; minerals, and Java, shone in 
native purity, —above was an exquisite 
engraving from Vandyke of King 
Charles’s family ;—in a recess, a finely- 
toned instrument by Broadwood, and 
a book-case, in which, Mr. Urban, 
were many of your instructive miscella- 
nies. I resolved upon sojourning there 
for an evening at least, as the coup d’@il 
pleased me. The head and chief of 
this house was of the good old school, 
sixty or seventy years of age ; ‘‘ truth 
perhaps ‘might lie between, he was 
certainly sixty-five ;” possessed a mind 
well organized, enjoyed the society of 
a few friends, and a library with a few 
books: » He was sitting in a cushioned 
arm-chair, with one foot in woollen 
on the hearth, reading your last pe- 
riodical; his peruke was the hue of 
that worn by our late and justly-la- 
mented Monarch ; the rest of his ves- 
ture was Johnsonian. His dame, a 
right good housewife of the ‘olden 
time,” was attentive, although adjust- 
ing her coiffure; and his daughter, 
amiable, accomplished, benevolent, 
and sincere, took her station between 
them. ‘This picture of conjugal hap- 


The Spectator an Antidote to inferior modern Noveis. 
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piness, of paternal-and maternal affec- 
tion, would have afforded an excellent 
subject for the pencil of a paititer of 
true domestic felicity and comfort.— 
What a striking contrast tothe gay, 
thoughtless ‘* hurly-barly” and din of 
a modern fashionable town life, the 
ennui of which, at. intervals, being in- 
supportable, and the frightful atroph 
into which its votaries are plunged, 
calling for their opiates, and rushing to 
the awful account, ‘no reckonmg 
made, unanointed, unaneled !"—the 
heart sickens at the thought. I was 
indulging this reverie, when a friend 
and neighbour presented himself, the 
worthy host extended his hand with 
frankness, bad him take a chair, and 
then told him how he had been pon- 
dering over an excellently-written pa- 
tr by A.H. in their favourite pub- 
ication. It was, he said, on the in- 
Jerior modern novels, and their demo- 
ralizing effects, the writer of which 
desired ‘* the kind council of Mr. Ur- 
ban, as to what steps could be taken 
to relieve himself and retired family 
from the intricacy by which he seem- 
ed to be surrounded ;” and continued 
by observing, that he had been an ad- 
mirer of the lucubrations addressed to 
Sylvanus for more than half a century; 
no man could be more courteous to 
his readers, and presuming, therefore, 
on his goodness, he would, for old 
acquaintance sake, attempt an anti- 
dote to the delusive poison so earnestly 
taken by a once amiable society. Then 
desiring his daughter to see that his 
Spectator, Tonson’s edition, be brought 
from the library into the parlour, he, 
in the plenitude of his desire to do 
ood, proceeded to select from that 
inexhaustible source of sound under- 
standing and good sense, certain pa- 
pers to be read by A. H. to his circle 
of friends; thus providing him with 
an unerring crosier to bring back by 
the gentlest means the stray sheep into 
the fold again, while the spirits of that 
phalanx of talent were invoked, who 
shone so resplendently in the literary 
hemisphere, and whose fame could 
not even be dimmed by the hand of 
Time.—Adieu! 
Now to range again in ether departs 
Tue Suave or Sir RoGer De 
Covertey. 


—e— 
_Mr. Urzan, May 19. 
N addition to the account of our 
late worthy friend Sir James Ed- 
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ward Smith, given in your last Maga- 
zine, I beg leave to mention some cir- 
cumstances prior to the formation of 
the Linnzan Society, of which he 
was from the beginning President. 

It is now remembered by few, that 
previous to the Linnzan Society, there 
existed for sonie years a Natural His- 
tory Society, of which the Rev. R. 
Southgate, Rev. Dr. Calder, Thos. 
Marsham, esq. and Mr. Ja. Lee of 
Hammersmith, were Presidents; W. 
Forsyth, Treasurer, and Geo. Prince, 
Secretary. Among others were the 
names of Robert Salusbury Cotton, 
Eman. Mend. da Costa, two Swain- 
sons, John Hunter, Mr. Wedgwood, 
Sir Ashton Lever, Everard Home, 
Rev. Dr. Goodenough, Doctors J. FE. 
Smith, David Pitcairne, Sims, Lett- 
som, and Pegge, Mr. Brookes, Curtis, 
and several others, whose names do 
not at present occur to me. 

Dr. J. E. Smith, the purchaser of 
the Linnzan collection, was of course 
acquainted or corresponded with most 
of the naturalists of his time, from his 
Own propensity to the study of natural 
history; but the above-named Natural 
History Society was on the whole less 
attended to than such an institution 
merited. 

In February 1788, a few friends met 
together at the Doctor’s house at Chel- 
sea, among whom were Dr. Goode- 
nough, Messrs. Marsham, Lightfoot, 
Latham,* and Dryander. It was at 
this time agreed that a Natural History 
Society might be formed on a more ex- 
tensive scale, and that the new institu- 
tion might with propriety bear the 
name of Linnzan, after that of the 
great Swedish naturalist. This being 
settled, the two last-named gentlemen 
oe that Dr. Smith should be the 

resident ; Dr. Goodenough was also 
named’ for ‘Treasurer, and Mr. Mar- 
sham for Secretary. 

At the end of the month a meeting 
was’ held at the Marlborough Coffee 
House; the rules fixed, and printed the 
18th March following: After this pro- 
ceeding other members were chosen 
by ballot, and Sir Jos. Banks, the Earl 
of Gainsborough, and the Duc de 
Noailles, made Ratrenney members. 

The first anniversary dinner’ was 





* Dr. Latham, the only remaining mem- 
ber of the original institution of the Lin- 
nean Society, still survives, and naw re- 
sides at Winchester. 


held at Old Slaughter’s Coffee House, 
April 21, 1789, afterwards at the 
Crown and Anchor, and latterly at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern; but on ac- 
count of the birth-day of Linnzus be- 
ing May the 24th, it was thought more 
appropriate to make that the anniver- 


“~~. 

ow long the first-named Natural 
History Society continued I camiot 
say; but it should appear, that by de- 
grees it melted down into that of the 
Linnzan, which at present is most 
flourishing, and continually increasing 
in: number as well as respectability: 


A MEMBER oF THE LINNAAN 
SOCIETY. 


en's 


Mr. Ursan, Gray’s Inn, May g. 
N the History of the County of 
Down, from which you have given 

an extract in p. 296, I dnd in the Ap- 
pendix the following additional notice 
of Lord Cromwell. 

Speaking of Dundrum Castle, with 
a small manor belonging to it, the au- 
thors say, that ‘ after the general disso- 
lution of Abbies, it was granted by the 
Crown to the’ Lord Cromwell of Oak- 
ham, whose son Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, created Viscount Lecale, disposed 
of it to Sir Francis Blundell, whose 
descendant, the Lord Blundell, then 
(1744) enjoyed it.” 

In the same volume the following 
anecdote occurs, which I do not re- 
member to have met with elsewhere. 


*¢ This town was, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the place of exile of two corrupt Eng- 
lish Judges, viz. Sir John Holt and Sir Ro- 
bert Belknap, who for delivering their opi- 
nions that King Richard the Second was 
above the Laws, were found guilty of high 
treason, and condemned to die; but at the 
intercession of the Clergy, and some tem- 
poral Lords, their sentences were changed 
into banishment to the village of Dromore, 
in Ireland; and they were confined‘ not’ to 
go out of the town above the space of two 
thiles, on pain of death. Belknap had a 
yeatly allowance of 40/., and Holt of 20 
marks for their support. They were terri- 
fied into a compliance by the King and 
Court, and Belknap, upon signing his opi- 
nion, declared that there was nothing want- 
tng but a sledge, a horse, and halter to carry 
him to the death he deserved.” 

It appears that Sir Hatis Sloane, as 
well’ as Duns Scotus, was a native of 
the county of Down. 

An’ Otp Susscriser. 
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927° Diary of ' ‘Burton, ‘Esq. Mem- 
ber? intithe Parliament of Oliver and Ri- 
chard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659 ; now 
first published.from. the original, Autograph 
Manuscript. Vith an, Introduction, con- 
taining an Account pf the Parliament of 
1654; fram the Journal of Guibon God- 
dard, Hsq. M.P. and now first printed. 
Edited and illustrated with Notes, Histori- 
cal and Biographical. By John Towill 
Rutt. In four Volumes, 8vo. 
HE history of the’civil war lies in 
a nutshell. Misrule produced ty- 
ranny,—tyranny comtention,—conten- 
tion anarchy,—anarchy military des- 
polism,—and military despotism the 
supremacy of a usurper. But that 
usurper was, in our opinion, inferior 
only to Mohammed. He saw civil 
war rage to such an extent of misery, 
that the people could endure almost 
any oppression sooner than undergo 
the horrid renewal of past evils’; and 
having secured the affections of ‘the 
army, and the glory of permanent vit- 
tory, he had only to manage the means 
in his power with masterly policy to 
secure his preponderance. The bur- 
dens of the civil war had destroyed any 
important influence of property, for the 
people were either impoverished, ex- 
cessively taxed, or afraid of losing what 
reinained ; and the errors of Charles’s 
government had rendered it impossible 
to govern upon his plans, when war 
had commenced. It remained only 
to unite opposite characters of saints 
and sinners (no very unusual trans- 
formation), and by fanatical steam 
1o confer upon soldiers irresistible 
power. For the effectuation of every 
thing but war in heaven, such agents 
were all powerful; and our English 
Lucifer, seeing that he and his devils 
had only human beings to contend 
with, and no power to fear physically 
superior to his own, raised up one 
mountain to’crush another, and seated 
himself upon the summit, like another 
Jopiter upon Olympus, with the thun- 
der in his mighty hand. Napoleon 
was an equal General; but he had. not 
equal political wisdom. Cromwell did 
ng.rash things, and got into. no. scrapes. 
‘The: materials of the book before us 
refer to that period, when he certainly 
‘Gant. Mac. ‘May; 1828. 
~~ 
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was, Cesar like, dictator perpefuus. The 
members of his Parliament, (the Jatier 
being called ‘a rag.of a Parliament”) 
were habituated, to have their noses. 
pulled, in a civil way (i. e after soap- 
ing by apology and reprimand), and) 
most certain it.is that in intellectual 
merit their speeches bear no compari- ; 
son with those of the crafty Protector, 
who told them, like Mahomet or Na- 
poleon with his star, ‘‘ that it was 
only compliance with the pleasyre of 
God, that gave him comfort in. the 
burdens laid upon him.” His speech. 
upon this occasion is such a. master- 
piece of political talent, that we cannot 
forbear to give it at large; although we 
are shocked at, in Shakspeare’s phrase- 
ology, *‘ the Devil's quoting Scripture.” 
The speech is in answer to the offer 
made of the Royal title. 


*¢ All the things that have befallen me 
since I was first engaged in the affairs of 
this Commonwealth truly, if they should be 
supposed to he brought into a narrow com- 
pass, that I could take a view of them at 
once, I do not think that they would, nor 
do I think they ought, to move my heart 
and spirit with that fear and reverence of 
God that becomes a Christian, as this thing 
that hath now been offered by you'to me. 
And truly my comfort in all my life hath 
been that the burdens ‘that have lain heavy 
upon me, they have been laid upon me by 
the hand of God. And I have not known, 
and been many times at a loss which way to 
stand under the weight of what hath lain 
upon me; but by looking at the conduct 
and pleasure of God in it, which I have hi- 
therto found to be a good pleasure towards 
me, and should I give any resolution in this 
suddenly, without seeking to have an an- 
swer put into my heart, and so into my 
mouth, by him that hath been my God 
and my guide hitherto, it would give you 
very little cause of comfort in such a choice 
as you have made in such a business as this 
is, because it would savour more to be of the 
flesh, to proceed from lust, to arise from ar- 
guments of self; and if (whatsoever the 
issue of this be) it should have such motives 
jin me, and such arise in me, it may prove 
even a curse to you and to these three na- 
tions, who I verily believe have intended 
well in this business, and have had those 
honest and sincere aims at the glory of God, 
thé gdod ‘of his people, the rights of the 


tation,” Para. 


pits 
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“Tf he did not here claim, like Ma- 
homet, to be a prophet sent from God, 
he -insinaated nearly as much. But 
self-preservation (as he had drawn the 
sword and thrown away the scabbard), 
even if he had been more humbly dis- 

sed, compelled him to aspire to a 
ofty situation out of gunshot rivalry, 
for otherwise destruction would have 
been his certain fate. 

Except, however, in the extinction 
of some grievous feudal oppressions, 
and the establishment of a feeling of 
liberty in the people, which would 
never again endure the tyranny of un- 
defined prerogative, the history of these 
times is a miserable one, that of a hur- 
ricane, which spread wreck and de- 
vastation over the whole nation, al- 
though it cleared the atmosphere of 
some disease. The general history is 
also too well known to require expa- 
tiation; and therefore, according to 
our usual practice, we shall extract 
matters relating to manners and cus- 
toms. 

The following practice is known, 
but to what an extent it was acted 
upon, is not familiar: 


*¢ Heretofore it was a practice of the 
Court, when they did foresee that a Parlia- 
ment was to be called, and that there were 
some eminent persons that were patriots in 
their several counties, that those persons 
should be sure to be made Sheriffs, to pre- 
vent their election. And being capable to 
be chosen Sheriffs every third year, there 
was one Sir Thomas Head was chosen She- 
riff three times in nine years, to prevent him, 
lest. he might have been “chosen into the 
Parliament. -Sir Edward Coke, at the age 
of seventy-seven, after he hiad retired from 
the. office of Chief Justice, was so chosen 
Sheriff of Norfolk; but it is not known that 
he ever served.” P, Ixxi. 


The public expences of the Com- 
monwealth were so enormous, that 
men were not only forced to mortgage 
their lands, in some places to sell their 
beds from under them, to pay the taxes, 
but commodities were rendered exces- 
sively cheap through the drainage of 
money, and forced sales to raise it, 
through the monthly demand. (P. 
Ixxxv.—vi.) 

‘¢ Drinking healths” was prohibited 
by Act of Parliament, because it was 
chiefly used by the cavaliers to express 
their disaffection. (P. xeviii.) 

National prejudices and fears were 
formerly so strong, that it was once 
death for an Englishman to marry a 


Scotchwoman, and for a Scotchman 
to marry an Englishwoman. (P. 13.) 
Music was prohibited, but singing 
was allowed, because it was natural, 
not artificial, The’ reason was that 
fiddlers, harpers, and pipers, corrupted 
the manners of the people by obscene 
songs, as if the voice had or could 
have no share in these. So much ‘for 
puritanical casuistry. (P. 23.) 


“‘ The following orders will serve to con- 
trast the ancient with the modern practice 
of the House.—1614, 31 May. That; this 
House shall sit every day at seven o’clock in 
the morning, aud begin to read bills se- 
condly at ten o’clock.— 1642, 19 April. That 
whosoever shall not be at. prayers. every 
morning at eight o'clock, shall pay 1s. to 
the poor.—1659, 31 May. That Mr. Speaker 
do constantly take the chair by eight o’cloek, 
and that the Council of State and Com- 
mittees of this House do forbear to sit in 
the morning after eight o’clock, and do then 
give attendance in the service of the House ; 
and that. the House do rise every day at 
twelve o’clock, and that no new motion be 
made after twelve o’clock, but that Mr. 
Speaker is hereby enjoined then to rise. As 
late as 1696, and probably much later, the 
House resolved to proceed ep business at 
ten o'clock. Committees sat in the after- 
noon and evening, as well as very early in 
the morning......Candles were introduced 
only on special motions. Thus, according 
to Lex Parliamentaria (1690), p. 102, ¢ Sir 
William Widdrington and Sir Herbert Price 
were sent to the Tower for bringing in can- 
dles against the desire of the House.’” 
pp- 36, 37. 

If juries could not agree in their ver- 
dict, they were obliged to follow the 
judge, secured from any other inter- 
course, in a cart, without meat or drink, 
from cart to cart, and county to county, 
carts being the only carriages used at 
the institution of juries. (P. 52.) 

We have read lately in the news- 
papers trials about assessing the inns of 
court to poors’ rates. Taxation of them 
was discussed in the Parliament of 
1656, and rejected on the following 
grounds: 


‘¢It is very unreasonable to lay any as- 
sessments upon the inns of court. The in- 
habitants there are young gentlemen that 
have nothing but their books and clothes, 
&c. and may say with Bias, omnia mea me- 
cum porto. They are universities of the 
law, and surely ought to have the privileges 
of the universities. I believe they are not 
all worth 200/. How cau they pay 2000/. 
assessments ?—The Lord Chief Justice, We 
that have many children, must by this meaus 
have their charge increased; for though 
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this be laid upon our sons, the parents must 
bear it.—Lord Whitlock. You may as well 
make ‘men pay for their lodgings; and men 
that'come to inns to lodge, may as well pay. 
—Mr. Downing. What would the City do, 
if the lawyers were gone? How would they 
pay their rents, much less their assess- 
ments?” . pp, 210-212. 


The observation of Christmas Day 
was deemed a return to Popery. It 
was of no use, however, to lezislate 
against it. Three of the members say, 


*¢ You see how the people keep up these 
superstitious observations to your face; 
stricter in many places than they do the 
Lord’s Day. One may pass from the Tower 
to Westminster, and not a shop open, nor 
a creature stirring.” P. 229. 


These religionists never thought that 
nothing but a pure veneration for the 
founder of Christianity could have in- 
duced the observants to act in this 
manner; and that it was a principle 
which the friends of piety would ra- 
ther cherish than reject. 

In a great committee “ there were 
above one hundred people present, be- 
sides pickpockets, which by report were 
also there. They said one was under 
the table ; and Colonel Fiennes drew 
his sword, and vapoured hugely how 
he would spit him ; but the fellow es- 
caped, if there were any such.” p.337. 

It seems that Magistrates attended 
the execution of sentences against de- 
linquents, singing all the way. When 
Nayler, the blasphemer, was punished 
at Bristol, 

«¢ There did ride before him bare-headed, 
Michael Stamper, singing most part of the 
way, and several other friends, men and 
women ; the men went bareheaded by him, 
and Robert Rich (late merchant of London) 
rode by him bareheaded and singing, till he 
came to Redcliffe gate, and there the Ma- 
gistrates sent their officers, and brought him 
back on horseback to the Tolzey, all which 
way he rode, where the Magistrates were 
met, singing very loud.” P. 346. 

Here we leave the first volume. 

(To be continued.) 


——<P— 

92. The Siege of Carlaverock, in the xxvitith 
Edward I. A. D. MCCC. with the Arms 
of the Earls, Barons, and Knights, who 
were present on the occasion ; with a Trans- 
lation, a History of the Castle, and Me- 
moirs of the Personages commemorated by 
the Poet. By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 
Esq: of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law: 4to. pp. 380. 

*“*THE Castle of Carlaverock, which is 
said to have been the Carbantorigum of 
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Ptolemy, stood im the; parish of that’ name, 
in the county and about ninemiles south of 
the town of Dumfries, on the north shore 
of Solway Frith, at. the confluence of the 
rivers Nith and Locher. 

*¢ Tradition states that it was founded in 
the sixth century, by Lewarch Og, eon of 
Lewarch Hen, a celebrated British poet; 
and that it derived its name from his own, 
Caer Lewarch Ogg, which in the Gaelic lan- 
guage signified the city or fortress of Le- 
warch Ogg, and which was afterwards cor- 
rupted to Caerlaverock. Mr. Grose, how- 
ever, doubts this etymology, and it would 
be a waste of time to speculate upon its cor- 
rectness.” P, ix, 


Thus Mr. Nicolas. That it was a 
Celtic fortress appears plain to us, 
from the three following circum. 
stances: (1) The Carbantorigum of 
Ptolemy ; (2) the situation upon a lin- 
gua or peninsula, projecting into the 
sea, a favourite site, according to Cxz- 
sar, of Celtic towns ; (3) the prefix of 
Caer. As to Lewarch Og, &c. we 
make no doubt of its being one of 
those fabulous legends which, in Welch 
and Irish history, it was usual to apply 
to persons and places. It is perhaps 
not much to the purpose to remark 
that daverock is the old name for a 
lark,- much used in the Scottish dia- 
lect. The history of the Castle it- 
self is obscure. Who founded it 
is unknown. In 1220 Sir John Ma- 
cuswell acquired the Barony of Car- 
laverock, aud, of course, there was 
a caput luronie. It is also certain 
that, early in the 14th century, the 
Castle belonged to Sir Eustace de 
Maxwell. In 1355, it is said to have 
been taken, and levelled with the 
ground. The site and foundation are 
to be traced in a wood, about three 
hundred yards to the south of a second 
Castle, presumed to have been erected 
in 1371. The new Castle is rather 
smaller than the old one, but is of a 
similar triangular form. 

Edward the First, on his invasion of 
Scotland in the year 1300, found it ne- 
cessary to reduce this Castle. Accord 
ingly he besieged it some time between 
the 6th and 12th of July. It was 
taken on or about the 10th of. that 
month. 

To this Siege the Poem alludes. It 
was written by the author of the “‘Ro- 
mance of Guy Earl of Warwick,’ pre- 
sumed,to be on good grounds, Walter 
of Exeter,.a Franciscan Friars The 
text of the copy here given is a tran- 
script by Glover the herald from the 
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original. What has become of that 
original is not said; but there is a 
contemporary copy in the British Mu- 
‘seum, and others more modern are in 
the possession of various individuals. 
_. We proceed now to the Poem it- 
self. Ancient poetry derives its charms 
from its simplicity and natural details. 
It is also a faithful picture of the cos- 
tumes, arts, and manners of the age. 
Sentiment it is either without, or it is 
of a common-place character. Never- 
theless the habits of the times were 
highly favourable to the romantic and 
heroic ; and where such circumstances 
ensue, poets cannot commit a greater 
error, than to deviate from the model 
of actual life before them. Such an 
attempt has the character of moulding 
the sublime and beautiful scenes of 
nature into artificial forms. It was 
not in those days thought necessary for 
a poet to have genius, and to this defi- 
ciency do we owe that close imitation 
of nature, which is often far superior 
in descriptive effect to elaborate study. 
The poet before us had only eyes, not 
mind; and yet, as Mr. Nicolas justly 
observes, he has produced representa- 
tions exceedingly picturesque, which 
lace the events themselves actually 
efore the eye. The first is of the 
March : 

“©On the appointed day the whole host 
was ready, and the good King, with his 
household, then set forward against the 
Scots, not in coats and surcoats, but on 
powerful and costly chargers ; and that they 
might not be taken by surprise, well and 
securely armed. 

*¢ There were many rich caparisons em- 
broidered on silks and satins ; inany a beau- 
tiful penon fixed to a lance, and many a 
banner displayed. 

‘¢ And afar off was the noise heard of the 
neighing of horses; mountains and vallies 
were every where covered with sumpter 
horses and waggons with provisions, and 
sacks of tents and pavilions. 

*¢ And the days were long and fine.” p. 5. 


Humble in point of talent as is the 
last remark of the fine days, is it not a 
touch of Claude?) Was there ever an 
Englishman who did not count a fine 
day among the ingredients of his plea- 
sures? 

Of the gallant noblemen who form- 
ed the army, we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. We shall now 
speak of the arrival at the Castle. 


«< Carlaverock was so strong a Castie, that © 
it did not fear a siege, therefore the King 
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came himself, because it would not consent 
to surrender. But it was always furnished 
for its defence, whenever it was required, 
with men, engines, and provisions. Its 
shape was like that of a shield, for it had 
only three sides all round, with a tower in 
aa angle; but one of them was a double 
one, so high, so long, and so large, that 
under it was the gate with a draw-bridge, 
well made and strong, and a sufficiency of 
other defences. It had a good wall, and 
good ditches filled to the edge with water ; 
and I believe there never was seen a castle 
more beautifully situated, for at once could 
be seen the Irish sea towards the west, and 
to the north a fine country, surrounded by 
an arm of the sea, so that no creature born 
could — it on two sides; without 
putting himself in danger of the sea. 

*¢ Towards the south it was not easy, be- 
cause there were numerous dangerous de- 
files of wood and marshes, and ditches, 
where the sea is on each side of it, and 
where the river reaches it; and therefore it 
was necessary for the host to approach it 
towards the east, where the hill slopes. 

‘* And in that place, by the King’s com- 
inand, his battalions were formed into three, 
as they were to be quartered ; then were the 
banners arranged, when one might observe 
many a warrior there exercising his horse ; 
and there appeared three thousand brave 
men at arms; there might be gold and 
silver, and the noblest and best of all rich 
colours, so as entirely to illuminate the val- 
ley; consequently those of the Castle, on 
seeing us arrive, might, as I well believe, 
deem that they were in greater peril than 
they could ever before remember. And as 
soon as we were thus drawn up, we were 
quartered by the Marshal, and then might 
be seen houses built without carpenters or 
masons, of many different fashions, and 
many a cord stretched with white and co- 
loured cloth, with many pins driven into 
the ground, many a large tree cut down to 
make huts; and leaves, herbs, and flowers 
gathered in the woods, which were strewed 
within ; and then our people took up their 
quarters.” P. 65. 


Nothing can be drawn clearer be- 
fore the mind’s eye than this account 
in words. A kind. of marquees for 
the principal officers, and huts for the 
soldiers, would make, with the soldiers, 
dismounted men at arms, suttlers, ho- 
bilers, baggage, and other very nume- 
rous accompaniments of our ancient 
camps, if painted in correct keeping, 
a very curious picture. 

. (To te continued. ) 
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93. Talleau Historique, Geographique, Eth- 
nographique, et Politique du Caucase, et 
des Provinces limilrophes entre la Russie 
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et la Perse. Par M. Klaproth. sve. 

pp- 187. Pouthieu, Paris, and Leipzig. 

Imported by Bossange and Co. 

FEW persons are better qualified to 
write on this subject, whether by study 
or observation, than M. Klaproth. He 
began the study of oriental languages 
at the age of fifteen, in 1798 ; published 
the Asiatic Magazine at Weimar, in 
1802, and two years after was appoint- 
ed assistant academician in that depart- 
ment at St. Petersburg. He accom- 

anied the embassy of Count Go- 
ownin in 1805, which was intended 
to proceed to Pekin, but was prevented 
from entering China; however, he 
remained at Irkutsk in Siberia; and 
in 1807 he undertook a journey to 
Mount Caucasus, on the geography of 
which distriet he has published seve- 
ral works. Disgusted with his treat- 
ment at St. Petersburg, he has entered 
into the service of the King of Prussia; 
and the present tablet (for pamphlet 
we must not call it) bears unequivocal 
marks of a disposition unfriendly to 
the views of Russia in her Asiatic po- 


licy. 

The name of Caucasus, which we 
derive from the Greeks, is unknown 
in Asia; that chain of mountains is 
called Koh Kaf (Mount Ka&f), and 
more anciently Koh Kafsp, or the 
Caspian Hills. It is famous in my- 
thological history, and Herodotus 
thought he discovered an Egyptian 
colony in the neighbourhood, but no 
traces remain which can be depended 
upon. The wars of Mithridates and 
of the Byzantine Emperors connect 
this country with European history ; 
it was finally subjugated by the Ma- 
hometans in 732. Their influence 
declined from 861. Among the dif- 
ferent principalities which grew out 
of its independence, the Georgian is 
the most prominent. David Il. who 
ascended the throne in 1089, esta- 
blished his power on a_ respectable 
footing: David Il. extended it to Tre- 
bisond on the west, and to lower 
Araxes on the east. Thamar, who 
reigned as Queen at the time of Gen- 
gis Khan, effected a partial Chris- 
tianity in the country; under her 
daughter Roussoudan, it was subju- 
gated by the Mongols. ‘These events 
are too prolix and too unimportant to 
be pursued here. Vaktang V. who 
reigned in 1722, translated the Greek 
laws of Leo the philosopher, and those 
of the Armenian Kings; it is still in 
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force, but he was disappointed in the 
result, The Principality suffered in 
the wars between Russia, Persia, and 
the Porte: Nadir Shah bestowed it on 
a Prince of the ancient royal fami 
Heracly Khan, who revolted and 
peor himself under the protection of 

ussia in 1783. Twelve years after, 
he was driven from his throne by the 
celebrated Shah of Persia, Aga Maho- 
med, but died undisturbed in 1798. 
His son George XIII. was almost im- 
becile, and the country becoming a 
prey to the Lesghi mercenaries, the 
aristocracy tendered their submission 
to Russia. He submitted to that 
power, and died in 1800; his son Da- 
vid held the government for a short 
time, but in 1802 Georgia was de- 
clared a Russian province, and the 
ay were transported to St. Peters- 

urg, where pensions and military rank 
were assigned them. 

The Tcherkassians (miscalled Cir- 
cassians), who formed the next im- 
portant people, enjoy with the Lesghis 
a tumultuous independence. Proceed- 
ing southward, we may remark that 
the khanate of Gandja was reduced by 
Persia in 1804, Karabagh in 1806, 
Derlend in 1806, Thabasseran in 1799, 
Kouba in 1796, Shirvan in 1820, 
Shakhi in 1820; but their subjection 
varies in its degrees of dependance. 

The Persian possessions on this fron- 
tier may be comprised by the general 
name of Erivan; those of the Turks 
by the pashalic of Akkiskhah, a por- 
tion of Ghouria,.and some fortresses 
on the Black Sea. 

Caucasus has few productions worth 
exportation; its wines, under better 
management, would hardly be inferior 
to those of Burgundy, but 


*¢ A présent on le presse sans soin, et on 
le laisse fermenter avec si peu de précau- 
tion, qu’il ne dure méme jusqu’ & la 
vendange suivante. oes le transporter, on 
se sert d’outres, faites avec les peaux en- 
titres d’animaux, qu’on enduit intérieure- 
ment de pisaphalte pour les rendre impéné- 
trables ; ce qui donne au vin un trés mau- 
vais godt, et contribue a l’aigrir. Jusqu’a 
présent les Géorgiens ont été trop insou- 
cians pour mettre le vin en barrique, seul 
moyen cependant de le conserver et d’amé- 
liorer; leurs montagnes fournissent pour- 
tant de bois excellent pour faire toute.es- 
pece de futailles; il sufferant d’envoyer 
dans ce pays des tonneliers.” pp. 165-6, 


Neither are the people anxious to 
improve their wines, lest they should 
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jnduce the Russians to fix themselves 
irrevocably in Georgia. The commu- 
nication is difficult, and the commerce 
such as a war between Russia and 
Persia would not fail to annihilate. 

A mission was undertaken among 
‘the Ossete tribes by the Russians under 
the Empress Blizabeth : 

¢¢ Une commission composée d’ecclésias- 
tiques fut établie 4 Mozdok en 1752, et 
chargée de. ramener les Oss¢tes au Chris- 
tianisme. Elle fit bAtir un couvent dans le 
canton ov le Fiag, sortant des moutagnes, 
entre dans le plaine de le Kabardah ; il fut 
peuplé de missionaires, dont les travaux 
apostoliques se bouvaient 4 baptiser ces 
paiens ; mais la plupart des Ossétes se re- 
presentaient plusieurs fois, parce que le 
gouvernement russe accordait 4 chaque néo- 
phyte douze archines de grosse toile ordi- 
. naire pour faire des chemises et des panta- 
Jons, deux poissons salés, et une croix de 
métal. Les Montaguards n’apprirent du 
Christianisme qu’d s’appeler khristén, et 
faire le signe de la croix.” P.67. 


The Government abandoned the 
plan, on discovering the poverty of 
the country; and the criminal con- 
duct of one of the missionaries so 
exasperated the people, that they at- 
tacked and destroyed the convent in 
1769. thas never been rebuilt, but 
a mission exists at Moydok, where a 
school is established for educating the 
natives. This anecdote will probably 
not be lost on those who wish to know 
the errors of former missionaries in 
that territory. ; 

The religion of the country is Chris- 
tian, Mahometan, and Pagan, some- 
times a mixture of these. Their ideas 
of justice resemble the feudal vengeance 
of our northern clans. 

M. Klaproth ridicules the idea of an 
overland commerce with India by way 
of Georgia as tedious, expensive, and 
precarious. Besides, the principal In- 
dian commodities are products of the 
Archipelago, not of the Continent, 
and can only be transported by ships. 
Nor is he very sanguine as to the pro- 
gress of the Russians; their conquests 
are harder to preserve than acquire, 
while 

«¢ Au lieu d’employer les moyens de se 
faire aimer et respecter dans ces provintes 
nouvelles, le gouvernement Russe a commis 
la faute grave de se servir de la Géorgie 
comme d'un lieu d’exil pour les officiers qui 
ont commis ‘des fautes graves dans leur ser- 
vice, et les comptables qui ont malversé, 
On les envoyait dans ce pays pour y occuper 
des emplois moindres que ceux qu ils avaient 
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eus précédemment en Russie; ory est-c¢e 
un bon moyen de se concilier J’estime dun 
peuple, peu disposé en faveurs des etrangers 
conquérans, que de lui donner pour adminis- 
trateurs des hommes qu’on a bannis de chez 
soi pour leur mauvaise conduite ? Ce motif 
et plusieurs autres sont cause qu’en Georgie 
- a peu d’attachement pour les Russes.” 
+ 110, 


He remarks that Russia, by extend- 
ing her frontier, only gains an useless 
portion of territory, whose inhabitants 
view her with the natural enmity of 
Mahometans; and is compelled to 
maintain a numerous force, besides the 
expences of administration, without 
any return. 


‘¢ Elle se trouverait donc, i cet égard, 
dans une position aussi génée que celle de 
la compagnie des Indes, depuis la guerre en- 
treprise si imprudemment contre les Bir- 
mans, et la paix glorieuse qui l’a terminée ; 
c’est-’-dire que Jes nouvelles conquétes au 
deli du Gange obligeront long-temps les 
Anglais 4 se tenir sur la défensive contre 
leurs voisins du cété de l’orient.” P. 187. 


At the last words we offer no re- 
mark. We have touched on few of 
the topics in this work, and_ that 
lightly ; but we must acknowledge it 
to have informed us, and as the war 
between Russia and Turkey renders the 
barriers of our Indian possessions im- 
portant, it has now a peculiar interest: 
Except the larger works which M. 
Klaproth has published, we cannot 
call to mind so desirable a work on 


this head. 
Ge 


94. The Doctrine and Law of Marriage, 
Adultery, and Divorce. By Hector Da- 
vies Morgan, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Prebendary of Brecon, &c, 2 
vols. 8v0. 


THIS is a work which, from its 
elaborate structure and judicious re- 
flections, we cannot too highly com- 
mend. It furnishes ample scope for 
remark upon a subject of great public 
importance. 

Seduction and adultery are classed 
by Paley among the worst of frauds ; 
because they entail upon the woman 
shame, loss of character, and generally 
of the moral sense, by which a valu- 
able member of society is Jost to the 
public, and bring extreme misery upon 
the father and mother, or husband and 
children. In the Mosaic and Roman 
law (seé Pithzi Collatio, Tit. iv. pp. 19 
—26) thé injured husband might put 
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both: guilty parties to. death ; and cer- 
tainly, in the English code, there are 
injuries far more slight which incur 
sach a punishment, 

The law of England (says our ex~ 
cellent author) treats adultery as a civil 
injury (i. 430), because it’ is founded 
upon an archaism, the ancient state of 
society which does not now exist. In 
times when from the value of female 
industry (of which an explanation is 
beautifully given in Millar’s Origin of 
Kank), the husband, instead of receiv- 
ing a portion, Lought his wife, because 
he gained money by her work, then 
the wife was a chattel, and the seduc- 
tion of her a civil wrong, which, as to 
the value of her labour, damages could 
repay; but it is manifest that even 
under such a contract the very essence 
of the connection implied a man’s 
having the sole use of his own, be- 
cause the person of the woman after 
marriage became unalienable property ; 
and injuries even of other property 
may not be remediable by pecuniary 
or other compensation. The injury in 
fact is irreparable ; and like all irrepa- 
rable injuries, is to be punished ac- 
cording to justice, in a manner fitted 
to deter others from committing it. 
As tothe law of England, it is beneath 
notice in the view of morals or wis- 
dom ; for. what does a man of 50001. 
per annum care for 1000/. damages, if 
he can avoid the chance of a ball 
through his head in a duel, a conduct 
which is not necessary, because, ac- 
cording to Czsar’s mode of reasoning, 
a Cesar-like husband would say, ‘* You 
have spoiled her for a wife, take her 
for your pains, and welcome to her.” 
But the misfortune is, that men who 
love their wives, domestic principled 
and the best men, cannot pass over the 
injury so lightly, and if they did, it is 
certain that the power conferred upon 
rogues of making coadjutors_among 
females with impunity, would be ex- 
ceedingly perilous. A faithful and af- 
fectionate wife isa blessing to be rank- 
ed with an eye, a leg, or an/arm, and 
to rob me of her is a mutilation which, 
in foro conscientia, justly merits a Lord 
Ellenborongh’s Act pa to the case. 

The prima facie redress for the mis- 
chief of adultery is to make it in se, a 
dissolution of the vinculum matrimonii, 
but this is a remedy which would not 
only promote the disease, but be. at- 
tended with the very worst operation 
upon individual and public well-being. 
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In vol. ii. p. 8, our author shows the 
pesiect wisdom of the permanent union: 

e regret that the passage is too long 
for extraction. 

Nevertheless (such is the misfor- 
tune) divorce alone can afford redréss 
to an injured and innocent husband; 
and irrational as. may be the law of 
the subject, and seemingly proper be 
the punishment of solitary penitential 
incarceration, yet with regard to such 
crimes as seduction and adultery, 
prompted as they are by natural and 
strong passions, we doubt whether the 
infliction of such a punishment would 
be endured, or if attempted, would 
not produce suicide, murder, and many 
criminal results of desperation, worse 
than the evil, especially infanticide, 
attempts to procure abortion, bribes to 
effect perjury, and other things, which 
efforts for evasion or concealment 
would naturally prompt. 

In one point, however, we are sa- 
tisfied that the laws concerning bas- 
tardy might and ought to be imme. 
diately revised and amended. Our in- 
genious author shows that very bad 
consequences ensue from requiring af- 
filiation of bastard children before 
birth, in order to force the man to 
marry the woman, or exonerate the 
parish. Let us now hear our author. 


*«Tt is perfectly right that the man se- 
ducing or seduced should be required, if the 
circumstances will permit, to marry the 
woman whom he has debauched. It is a 
law of the Scriptures, which has been 
adopted both by Christian and by heathen 
legislators, and which is recommended on 
the authority both of reason and religion ; 
but it is a result which the present state of 
the English law is more calculated to pre- 
vent than to promote. It is worthy of the 
most serious consideration, whether the law 
might not be so modified-as to admit the 
appearance in all cases, and in some to ac- 
complish the reality of a voluntary contract, 
which it is known that the parties will fre- 
quently concert between themselves, if they 
are urged by the certain terrors of the law, 
but not precipitated by the indiscretion of 
the woman, or the premature interference 
of the overseer.” ii. 377. 

Experience shows that if a woman 
has had concern with more than one 
man, the richest is almost sure to be 
saddled with the bastard, whether he 
be the father or not. We have known 
this done, where the period of gesta- 
tion did not coincide with that of the 
intercourse. This practice isso well 
known to magistrates, that they will 
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not award larger maintenance where 
the child is affiliated to a gentleman, 
than if it were to a peasant. To re- 
sume. 

Yn Scotland the good effects of making 
the woman answerable for the maintenance 
of the child, have been seen to produce in- 
creased citcumspection on the part of un- 
married women. The man also might be 
rendered more cautious, if he was assured 
that he could not debauch the virtue, or take 
advantage of the compliance of a woman, 
without incurring penalties, only to be avoid- 
ed by marriage before the birth of issue ; 
and the general effect of improved energy 
and simplicity in the law co-operating with 
the progress of religious education, and the 
proper consequences of that education, the 
renovated virtue of the people, would be the 
decrease of bastardy and more — and 
deliberation in the marriages of the poor. 

‘¢The improvements most immediately 
fequired in the law of bastardy are to abo- 
lish the permissive power of examining the 
woman before the birth of the child; to 
leave her without inquiry and without re- 
dress to the consequence of her offence ; to 
compel the lewd mothers of Lastard children, 
whether chargeable or uot chargeable, to 
declare the father within a limited period 
after the birth; and to subject them in all 
cases to solitary imprisonment, under the 
regulations prescribed by the statute 50th 
of Geo. III. c. 51. This would prevent the 
possibility of the woman’s perjury in respect 
of the fact ; it would supersede the adminis- 
tration of the obnoxious oath, and the un- 
seemly inquiries, which are at present al- 
lowed; and it would make the woman more 
cautious of prostituting her virtue in the 
first instance, and more anxious in using 
her best influence to consummate the mar- 
riage before the birth of the child, which 
would otherwise be born in bastardy, and of 
which the birth would be a criminal offence, 
to be followed by a penal prosecution. The 
revived doctrine of the crime aud the pe- 
nalty might produce new apprehensions of 
the nature of an act, which, because it is 
found to be venia!, is too often conceived to 
be innocent and inoffensive. 

‘¢The ciroumspection of the man might 
also be excited by making him also liable not 
only to his proper share in the maintenance 
of the child, but to a certain penalty, whe- 
ther of fine or imprisonment, or both, which 
should be increased by any difficulty in ap- 
prehending him, or in procuring the neces- 
sary order of filiation in conformity with the 
Act 49 Geo. III. c.68, and which should 
only be obviated by the marriage of the 
woman before the birth of the child. It is 
a common practice to commute the mainte- 
nance settled in the order of filiation for the 
payment of a certain sum, indemnifying the 
parish; but it is here proposed to levy a 
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fine in addition to the fixed weekly mainte!’ 
nance, and to regulate ‘the amount-of that 
fine by the circumstances ‘of: the individual, 
so that it should operate with’ equat force 
upon men in different conditivns'of life:: A 
variable fine paid to the parish es a penalsy 
of the moral offence, and as'a compensation 
for the civil injury, would remove:from ‘the 
woman the temptation of taking ‘advan 

of a wealthy seducer, and‘from the man of 
gratifying the passions at the small expence 
which is incurred in the maintenance of the 
child.” P.379. 


That such a fine as this might be 
deterring and useful, we believe, nor 
is there any objection to the obligation 
of marriage in a moral view; but then 
taking into consideration the irregu- 
larity and imprudence of young peo- 
ple, how far premature and indiscreet 
marriages might blast the prospects of 
young men, or afflict innocent pa- 
rents, are circumstances to, be seriously 
weighed ; for it is certain that artful 
young women would, under a chance 
of marriage, reduced almost to a cer- 
tainty, purposely allure youths of good 
prospects into ruinous matches. 


—} — 


95. The History of the Church of Christ ; 
intended as a Continuation of the Work of 
the Rev, Joseph Milner, M.A. and the 

‘ery Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. By 

John Scott, M.A. Vicar of North Ferriby, 

and Minister of St. Mary’s, Hull, &c. 

Vol. II, Parti. 8vo. pp. 824. 

IT was in a certain view fortunate 
for the Reformers that they lived in 
an age which was unenlightened by a 
general diffusion of knowledge ; be- 
cause a taste only for Aristotelism 
could reconcile the publie mind to 
such a mass of guidlibets and quodli- 
lets, as the contentions on both sides 
(Popery and Protestantism) display. 
Such modes of proceeding seem to in- 
culcate an inference, that the blessing 
of Christianity depended upon skill in 
sholastic logic; and it was never con- 


‘sidered that such a position necessarily 


propagated the evil deprecated,—divi- 
sion of opinion ; that is, it raised the 
Devil, and to lay him again the fol- 
lowing strange exorcisms were taught 
in the Council of Trent: 


‘¢That anciently it was allowed to write 
upon the holy books, because but few‘expo- 
sitions existed, but that in later times the 
schoolmen, seeing the Scripture was abuu- 
dantly explained, and that men wete iritlined 
to disputation, thought gobdd’ to ‘eiploy 
them in examining Aristotle; to ‘keep the 
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Holy. Scriptures in reverence; and this was 
carried so far, that Richard Mans, a Fran- 
ciscan, ‘said, that the doctrines of faith were 
so cleared, that we ought no mare to learn 
them out of Scripture, which was now read 
in the church only for devotion, and ought 
to serve men for this end only, and not for 
study; and that this should be the rever- 
ence and worship due from every one to the 
Word of God, At least the studying of it 
should be prohibited to all that were not 
first confirmed in the school-divinity ; and 
that the Lutherans gained not but upon 
those that studied the Scriptures.” P. 265. 

That such stuff as this would in the 
present times be laughed at, is beyond 
doubt. But these were days when 
men disputed for hours, ‘* whether a 
goat capering in a vacuum could kick 
up a dust?” and theology was deemed 
under great obligations to similar quib- 
bling ; for it was affirmed, 

“If Aristotle had not exactly defined all 
the various kinds of causes, we had wanted 
many articles of faith...... All the doctrine 
of the Council of Trent turning upon this 
hinge, whether the first object of the will 
work upon that faculty, or that faculty upon 
it,—or whether they be both active and 
passive.” P. 282. 

That reason will affirm such disputes 
to be silly, is beyond doubt, but they 
belong exclusively to the Catholics. 
We regret, however, to say, that the 
doctrines of the Reformers, excellent 
as they are, in confutation of the 
Romish errors, upon the principle (in 
a good sense as to éhem) of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, yet led them into 
what we may call the ‘* bombast of 
metaphysics.” Take the following 
specimens from page 228, where Mr. 
Scott says, 

“© Melancthon held the monstrous and 
eontradictory notion of the love of God ne- 
cessarily involving a willingness to perish for 
ever among his enemies, if this should be for 
his glory, and agreeable to his pleasure con- 
cerning us.” P. 228, 

The Omnipotent willing to see an 
end put to his own being, and sup- 
posing that he had enemies capable of 
effecting it! ! 

What an able editor Mr. Scott is of 
the religious subtleties of the age, will 
appear from his definitions of scrip- 
tural free-will and necessity. 

«<The very term free will conveys to the 
great mass of hearers and readers very erro- 
neous ideas of what is meant. The denial 
of free-will at once suggests to their minds 
the denial of that power of choosing and 
acting according to choice, which they find 

Gent. Mas. May, 1828. 

» 
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within themselves, and which appears to be 
essential to accountableness. But no such 
thing as this is intended. It means no more’ 
than this, that fallen maa will never choose,: 
and consequently never perform, what is. 
‘ spiritually good before God,’ without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing him, 
that he may have a good will, and working 
with him when he has that good will.” 
P. 194, from Chureh, Art. X. 

With regard to necesstty, which im- 
plies compulsion, Mr. Scott says, 

«< With regard to the abstruse question, 
in which Melancthon has entangled himself, 
of the necessary influence of the Creator over 
all the volitions and acts of the creature, — 
or of the First Cause over all subordinate 
causes,—it seems enough for us to know 
(what is alike matter of experience and a 
principle of Scripture) that we possess all 
that freedom of choice and action which is 
necessary to constitute us accountable be- 
ings, and to make sin, as sin, from first to 
last the work of the creature, and not of the 
Creator. It is not necessary to account- 
ableness, that there should exist a freedom 
from all inward bias, that is, inclination or 
disposition to evil; if such a bias destroyed 
responsibility in fallen angels or fallen man, 
the contrary bias to good must equally de- 
stroy all virtue in holy angels and in reco- 
vered man; and a neutral state is absurd 
and self-contradictory; for indifference to 
good is a positively evil state of mind. This 
therefore is not necessary to accountable- 
ness; but only that we should be subject to 
no constraint, or restraint ab extra,”’ P. 198. 

Our own opinion is, that Providence 
exercises no other controul than to 
make evil, in despite of itself, work for 
good, not always for the agents, but 
only as to general consequences ; tho’ 
we cannot know the modes of action, 
because we have not prescience by 
which those modes must be regulated. 

We remember reading somewhere 
of a Bishop advertising in the 17th 
century for an excellent casuist to set- 
tle some knotty points; and casuistry 
was a favourite study in those ages. 
Mr. Scott is just such a man as the 
Bishop wanted, for though we will 
not degrade his acute and discrimi- 
native talent, it was an age in which 
it was deemed a great merit to split 
hairs; and without such a talent as 
Mr. Scott’s, the subtleties of the divi- 
nity taught in the age of which he 
treats, would be unintelligible. 

on oo 
96. Nicunors’s Progresses of King James I. 
Parts XIX.and XX" (concluded from p.154.) 

IT is an incidental advantage of a 

collection of this kind, that it gives a 
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perfect character of the literature of 
the age. We find the account of a 
*« Bull-fight in Spain” introduced by 
the following specimen of serious pe- 
dantry : 


*¢ Delius had scarce shaken off the man- 
tell of the night, nor had Taurus of the 
fourth spheare, who feedes on lillies, scarce 
gilded his hayre with the moderate heate of 
the Spanish hemisphere, with greater com- 
modity to participate of the festivity, his 
beames not having fully beaten off the deaw 
of Diana which watered that place, Eolus 
blowing upon it, when (not on the scaffulds 
of the east, but in the golden concurrence 
of so many Sunnes which dispersed their 
beames in the Spanish beauties) the morn- 
ing sprouted forth,” &c. P. 865. 


We make this extract with the par- 
ticular view of showing how much 
the taste of the present ae is indebted 
to the public schools. They have re- 
quired composition to be constructed 
upon classical models; poetry upon 
Virgil, prose upon Cicero. They have 
made the purity of the diction, the ele- 
gance of the manner, and the judg- 
ment of the author, the points neces- 
sary to be acquired; and, as in draw- 
ing, to be so repeatedly studied, that 
imitation shall become natural. The 
pedant of the 17th century, neither 
feeling nor even observing the fine 
taste of the original, acted like a man 
who sees no distinction between a 
painting of Raphael and an alehouse 
sign: the object is every thing; so as 
that is represented, the execution is 
not considered. In a similar way the 
classical mythology was borrowed, but 
used without judgment, grandeur, or 
effect. Such composition assimilates 
the child’s play of sticking miscella- 
neously differently coloured wafers up- 
on a piece of white paper. It forms 
no pattern, and is no more than wafers 
and paper spoiled. 

The Roman cavalry, we believe, 
when they made a charge, unbitted 
their horses ; and in the Spanish bull- 
fights it seems ‘‘ their mouths were 
curbed with no bits.” (p. 867.) They 
were trained in the menage, and “in 
their faire and quiet managing shewed 
themselves almost reasonable.” (ibid.) 
If we recollect rightly, this discipline 
was of Arabian origin. ; 

The ignorance of policy in this reign 
$ conspicuous in the embassy to Spain, 
for making a match between Prince 
Charles and the Infanta. The former 
never consulted the etiquette of the 
country in paying his addresses. (p. 
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with presumption ; the attendants) ri- 
diculed the Spanish cookery.;, and 
Archy the fool, who made a part of 
the English suite, insulted them about 
the destruction of the Armada; and 
these were deemed things of no weight 
at all in obstructing a favourable termi- 
nation of the object sought. 

Charles being kept at a great dis- 
tance from the Infanta, sent home for 
telescopes, to look at her through them. 
(p. 880.) 

Fine decoration consisted, it seems, 
in making a room look like a silver- 
smith’s shop, a fashion which per- 
fectly shows the taste of the age, viz. 
that to create the perfect standard of 
beauty, it was only necessary to make 
the largest possible collection of gaudy 
things, in the manner of a show-room, 
because, in the judgment of the day, 
shop-taste was the best of all; a petti- 
coated female figure, hooped, furbe- 
lowed, necklaced, and trinketed, was, 
merely as such, far superior in beauty 
to the Venus de Medicis. 


At the swearing to the treaty with 
Spain, 

«The Banquetting House was hanged 
with most riche tapistry (being the storye 
of Abraham, which is the second best sute 
in Ingland), relucent with the most richest 
crowne plate the King hath, which amount 
ed to eighte carte-loades, brought from the 
Towre, the most wherof hath not been used 
in many yeares past, which much illustrated 
the rvome, being divided into two greate 
stately cupbords. The first for the cup- 
bord of State, consisted of diverse degrees, 
and placed on the right side of the banquet- 
ting-house from the State, being all of pure 
and perfect golde, many peeces being most 
richly sett and embossed with pretious stones 
of great price (some one peece of plate be- 
ing esteemed at 40,000/. or 50,0004. as one 
bason and ewer), and from which cupbord 
the cup-bearer with his assistance served 
his Majestie. The other cupbord was of 
silver plate guilt, mounted on diverse 
gresses, and possessing the full breadth of 
the lower end of the banquetting-house, 
the dore thereof appearing as an arch to 
this cupbord.” P. 883. 

The religious prejudices of the Spa- 
nish ambassadors were so strong, that, 
not being able to consume all the 
viands provided for them, “ they bu- 
ried much in dungbills, rather than 
bestow it on poor heretics.” P. 887. 

Bonfires are ancient modes of re- 
joicing ; but we moderns have no to- 
tion of the excess to which the folly 
was carried. Upon the return of the 
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Prince from Spain, it is surprising that 
the city, built of wood as it then was, 
was not burnt down to the ground. 

There was ‘‘ such spread of tables in 
the streets, with all manner of provi- 
sions, setting out whole hogsheads of 
wine and buts of sack, but specially 
such numbers of bonfires, both here 
and ail along as he [the Prince] went, 
the marks whereof we found by the 
way two days-after, is almost incredi- 
ble; besides what was done elsewhere, 
and all over, insomuch that at Black- 
heath there was fourteen loads of wood 
in one fire, and the people so mad with 
the excess of joy, that, if they met with 
any cart laden with wood, they would 
take out the horse, and set cart and all 
on fire.” (p. 929.) 

This gratulatory conflagration was, 
like that of Persepolis, instigated if not 
by a lovely Thais, at least by a power- 
ful ally, the god of exhilaration, Liber 
pater ; and it seems that Momus too, 
or at least ‘* Langhter holding both 
her sides,” was convoked in aid; for, 
like the Christmas joke of snapdragons 
for children, the very liquor was to be 
Lonfired also, and drank burning. 

‘The very vintners burnt their bushes in 
Fleet-street and other places, and their 
wine was burnt all over London and West- 
minster. into all colours of .the rainbow; 
whole. pints, quarts, bottles, and gallons, 
were made into bonfires of sacke and claret, 
whilst. good fellowes, like loving salaman- 
ders, swallowed those liquid fires most 
sweetly and affectionately.” 


The age was fond of this fiery mode 
of joking. See Encycl. of Antiq. II. 
p- 539,—v. Fiap-dragons. 

Some, however, of less gay habits, 
or greater age, preferred raw wine, ac- 
companying, however, their potations 
with such shouting, laughing, singing, 
and leaping, that they made a bonfire 
in their faces, or, as our author ex- 

resses it, “the heat burst out so 
Frotly, that it appeared in many a high 
coloured face.” P. 928. 

The day being thus passed in the 
most sure way for preparing people to 
do foolish things, viz. getting posi- 
tively, comparatively, .and  super!a- 
tively drunk, the night orgies of school- 
boy mischief began. It is to be recol- 
lected, that, after modern public din- 
ners, evening balls or concerts (be- 
cause men must keep themselves sober) 
are. excellent correctives; and they 
enable females to share in the com- 
mon gaiety. Drunkenness is neither 
general nor popular, where females 
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are mixed in the amusements. To 
return ; after the day was expired, 

‘* Began a most merry and joyful -confu- 
sion of billets, faggots, bavins, aid logs ; 
baskets, buckets, and tubs, were hotly: and 
merrily consumed; buts, pipes, hogsheads, 
tierces, puncheons, barrels, kilderkins, fir- 
kins, runlets, and dryfats, most bravely 
blazed and suffered. Some in Smithfield 
burnt their old coaches; washing-boules 
and beetles went to wracke, old graters and 
stooles were turned to ashes, mouse-traps 
and tinder-boxes came to light, and hee or 
shee that had but foure tokens [tradesniens’ 
tokens] or as much credit, committed their 
whole estate to fire and faggot, insomuch 
that chandlers’ shops and storehouses were 
almost willingly emptied. But in Paule’s 
Church-yard was exceedingly beayghted 
tryumphs ; for, on the crosse round about 
were placed on the battlements and on the 
top of it as many burning linkes as the 
Prince his Highnesse was yeeres old; and 
in some distance from the crosse were two 
mighty bonfires ; besides, there was a crosse 
of wood erected, which extended into foure 
branches, and upon every branch a pitch 
barrel was fastened, and one in the middst 
on the top, which made a brave shew in the 
burning ; there were there cressit lights, and 
most excellent fire-works, with squibs, 
crackers, and rockets, which mist delight- 
fully flew every way. And it is certaine to 
be proved, that betwixt Paule’s Church- 
yard and London Bridge, in the nearest 
way that could be gone, there were 108 
bonefires told, many of them having at léast 
one load of wood in each, some lesse ; I speak 
not of other streets and lanes, which are 
out of that way, besides the Strand, West- 
minster, Holborne, with hundreds of places, 
which I saw not.” P. 928. 

Such were the rejoicings upon the 
return of that Prince, whom the same 
people in a few years afterwards 
brought to the scaffold. 

This return was attended with a 
meeting of certain select counsellors, 
in which meeting originated what in 
the reign of Charles the First was first 
called the Cabinet. P. 935. 

It was not uncommon, but certainly 
unwise, to have two children named 
alike; but the Earl of Nottingham 
named two of his daughters Frances, 
each of whom reached woman’s es- 
tate, and were twice married ; and he 
named his youngest son Charles, while 
his éldest son bore the same name: 
P. 970. 

It seems that it was a fashion in 
those times for Bishops or divines to 
stand behind the King’s chair at din- 
ner and meals, to converse with his 
Majesty upon religious subjects. pp. 
976, 977. 
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Ina feast got up for reeeiving Prince 
Charles at Kenilworth, when the Cor- 


poration of Coventry made presents of - 


provisions, we find prices fully equal 
to the modern for some articles, and 
others higher, particularly @ crown for 
twelve artichokes (equal to 15s. of mo- 
dern value), and 11s, for a salmon, 
while siz turkies were bought for 10s. 
and only two couple of fowls (capons) 
for 10s,.1d. four mallards were bought 
at only eight pence each, and teal at 
four pence, A barrel of sturgeon 
weighing half a hundred and thirty- 
four pounds weight, at the price of 
42s. 4d. and bought in London, form- 
ed part of the presents. P. 996. 

It appears that the knaves in the 
cards represented guards of the Kings 
and Queens. 

** Except the four knaves entertain’d for the 
guards, 

Of the Kings and the Queens that tritmph 
in the cards.”” P. 1020, 


The following account of the state 
kept up by the Duchess of Richmond 
is curious: 


«¢ The Duke of Brunswick went hence on 
New-year’s day, after he had tarried a just 
week, and performed many visits to almost 
all our great lords and ladies, as the Lord 
of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper [Williams], 
and the rest, not omitting Mrs. Bruce, nor 
the stage at Blackfriars. The Duchess of 
Richmond admitting him, with a proviso 
that he must not offer to kiss her; but what 
was wanting in herself was supplied in her 
attendants and followers, who were all kiss- 
ed over twice in less than a quarter of an 
hour. We have much talk of this Diana of 
the Ephesians, and her magnificence in go- 
ing to the chapel at vai House on Sunday 
last to a sermon preached by Dr. Ballan- 
qual, where she had her closet and traverse, 
her four principal officers, steward, cham- 
berlain, treasurer, aud comptroller, march- 
ing before her in velvet gowns, with their 
white staves, three gentlemen ushers, two 
ladies that bare her train, the Countess of 
Bedford and Montgomery following, with 
the other ladies two and two, with a great 
deal of other apish imitation.” P. 1027. 


A characteristic portrait of this Diana 
forms one of the illustrative prints. 


It is noted, that at the funeral of 
James, King Charles, contrary to all 
former precedents, walked on foot af- 
ter the hearse. P. 1049. 

Here we shall take our final leave of 
this valuable and curious collection. 
To do justice to its, multifarious con- 
tents, and exhibit the desiderata which 
it may supply, and the history which 


it- may -elucidate; is impossible,-wnless 
every possible application of -itiwas 
known. Of the manners andveustons 
of the times, of the personal habits of 
the Sovereign, and of the taste of the 
age, contemporary documentscan alone 
give satisfactory intelligence; becanse 
these are parts of history which icannot 
lie; for though a portrait may! notbe 
a likeness, yet the costume ‘and; the 
manner will betray ‘the age anduthe 
master. The reign itself is a vsingular 
one; for in no part of it dogs pohtical 
science appear to have been ‘esteemed 
or practised. The national energies 
were purposely opiated. The court 
was a hot-bed of pleasure ;) ‘serious 
public business was made only a vehi- 
cle for sports and entertainment, and 
nothing was great or rarely goo... The 
Spanish ambassador said, that he could 
not discover the King’s intentions by 
his acts or his speeches; and if ‘he did 
resolve, he did not perseveresInva 
political view, the reign of James pre- 
sents only a negation of every charac- 
teristic of sovereignty, except that of 
ostentatious folly. @Kvents were suf- 
fered to proceed in a passive, quiescent 
state, like the opiated course of a sing- 
gish stream, with avo other ineidént 
enlivening its surface, than, the (leaps 
of a few fish after flies, and the King 
and his nobles parading up and down 
it in gilded barges, with bands of mu- 
sic. James had only one principle, 
luxurious quiet—olium, the cum digni- 
tate being thought to consist only in 
pomp and ceremony, and to he distinct 
from character. But these reflections 
upon the nothingness of James's reign 
have no relation to the work before us. 
That is a succession of the views and 
scenery of the reign, taken by the ca- 
mera lucida; and illustrative of the 
habits and state of the people in supe- 
rior life. 

Of the Notes and_ Illustrations: it 
becomes us to say nothing. The name 
alone of the revered. Editor ought» to 
be, and we trust is, a sufficient secus 
tity, that they are copious, elaborate, 


and useful. 
—— Sp 


97. Tales of the Harem. By Mrs. Pickers- 
gill. Longman and Co. 

THIS isa volume of light and grace- 
ful poetry, founded on, and illustrating 
a portion of oriental mythology, and 
sparkling in eastern costume, The 
general flow of the verse is easy and 
harmonious; its keeping is good, now 
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wing with imagery that peculiarly 

ngs ito the “tland of the Sun,” 
and pow! depicting passions and feel- 
ings: which animate the children of the 
torrid. zone, of not exclusively, at least 
with; an intense fervency unknown to 
the, colder regions of the north. The 
poem.»isi more; distinguished for ele- 
gance:tham vigour, more like a grace- 
ful; parody than instinct with original 
thought. Jt is, however, highly cre- 
ditable 10: the ‘talents.of Mrs. Pickers- 
gill, and -had it not been preceded by 
poems: of higher brillioncy, and of 
more elevated fancy in the same walk, 
it would probably have excited a live- 
lier interest than we can venture to 
predicate of it now. 

But we should be sorry to provoke a 
comparison from which our fair au- 
thoress, could she be consulted, would 
instinctively shrink. We will only 
add, that she has written a very pleas- 
sing'poem, and has brought a consi- 
derable, variety of oriental reading to 
embellish her work with much judg- 
ment. and effect. 


98. The Mohammedan System of Theology 
explained, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Neale, 
M.A. 8vo. pp. 251. 

THE success of that infernal fana- 
ticism (we mean in reference to its 
political and moral effects) called Is- 
lamism, was entirely owing to the 
state of things which necessarily re- 
sulted from a division of the Christian 
world into sects. Divide et impera is 
a ‘well-known adage. Errors, says our 
author (speaking of the times), 

*¢ Had been rapidly accumuiating. The 
symptoms indicated a general decay and 
dereliction of first principles......Gregory 
the Great compares the Church to a rotten 
and leaky ship, hourly threatened with 
wreck.” .P. 12. 

Mohammed, by dint of the igno- 
rance of the people, and the utter in- 
difference to any particular system, 
succeeded in collecting a handful of 
followers. These he converted into 
saldiers, and, favoured by circum- 
stances, succeeded in disseminating a 
lust of conquest, attractive because ac- 
companied with coment and luxury, 
through an extensive population, which 
in the end formed a large empire of 
banditti, where law cannot force the 
system recognised. The Koran itself 
is a mere legend, and why it can have 
any high literary character, we do not 
see. Jtis a compilation from the po- 
pular legends of the day, modified and 
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altered “to the impostor’s purposes, 
which were those (as before stated) of 
making proselytes first, and soldiers af- 
terwards; and had it not been for the 
invention of gunpowder (long after 
the cera of Mahomet), the Turks as 
soldiers would have stood in a very 
high military estimation. Concubin- 
age (the modern cruelty) was, odd as 
it may seem, an amelioration of the 
Arabian infanticide, with regard to 
female children, i. e. of burying them 
alive ; and this he improved into keep- 
ing them for pleasurable gratification. 
The austerity of the sects of his day 
was at war with nature, in regard to 
other pleasures, and a release from 
such restraints was another allurement. 
As to the doctrine our author says, 

*¢ The curious admixture in the Koran of 
pagan superstition, reveries of the Talmud, 
detached passages of Scripture, and portions 
of spurious and apocryphal writings, is dealt 
out with a studious accommodation to the 
preconceived notions and views of different 
sects, and at the same time not to appear a 
servile imitator, some trifling alterations are 
introduced.” P.18. 

But Mahometanism is an affair 
which lies in a nutshell. It is a dia- 
bolism, most pernicious to that politi- 
cal and civil well-being of man, which 
results (as our author says very jusily) 
from Christianity. What the inhabit- 
ants of St. Giles’s are in London, and 
gangs of gypsies are in the country, 
the Turks are in Europe. Their pre- 
tended good qualities are resolvable 
only into the axiom of ‘ Honour 
among thieves.” There is an article 
in the Foreign Review, written by a 
native of Constantinople, which shows, 
so great is the misery created by Is- 
lamism, that a suspicion arises of its 
being permitted by Providence to exist, 
only to warn mankind that the Chris- 
tian doctrine of Hell is not a mere in 
terrorem affair. In other views the 
Devil has every right to he proud of it 
as an ingenious thing. 

There is mach in our author which 
may be read with profit. His book 
especially shows that the multiplica- 
tion of schisms has a tendency to pro- 
duce indifference to all religion; be- 
cause the admixture of human passions 
and follies makes it disgusting. 


--o— 

99. A Ray of Light on Mexican Ways and 
Means, on the United Mexican Mining 
Association, Kc. By Robert Hills. sva. 
pp- 104. 

THE gist of Mr. Hills’s arguments 
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is, that. because Mexica is able to pay, 
Mexico will pay; now this argument 
we like marvellously well, for: should 
our: present old wives die, and we 
should fix opon handsome youn 
women for their successors, they will 
certainly marry us’ because they are 
able to do'so. ~ All. that we-can admit 
is, ‘that it is certainly as practicable to 
work the Mexican mines with suc- 
cess, as it is to cut up an ox into joints, 
and cook them afterwards; but whe- 
ther this wall be the ultimate result, 
we are to discover from conflicting 
statements, and the fact. only, that, ac- 
cording. to Mr. Hills’ ** Ray of Light,” 
things look better than they did (see 
p. 34, 35). We shall say no more, 
ecause we find.in Mr. Moreau’s va- 
luable tables (Chronological Records 
of the Navy, &c. p.7.1), under the sub- 
ject before us, the “ United Mexican 
Mining Association,” the Logs to: be 
one million six hundred and: twelve 
thousand pounds ; and the actual Loss, 
andet ALL the Mining schemes, ele- 
ven millions seven hundred and fifty 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds. 
The United Mexican had then called 
for 480,000/. and the highest price ob- 
tained per share was 155/. (paid 10/.) 
which had sank to 7/. (upon which 
there had been paid 25/.) But good 
news has been received from abroad. 
Midas has risen from the dead, and is 
turning every thing into gold, and, says 
Mr, Hills, who is an agent for selling 
shares, we shall soon have a land of 
Cokayn, where the fowls fly about 
ready roasted, &c; and the loss is said 
to be no loss, because the money only 
changes hands. Therefore, without 
disrespect to Mr. Hills, who, as a 
stockbroker, only follows his profes- 
sion, we shall further add from Mr. 
Moreau, ** The loss has been felt by 
persons who were engaged in a legiti- 
mate occupation, either as merchants, 
bankers, &c. ahd’ has gone to enrich 
those who were little less than swin- 
dlers, and whose only occupation pre- 
viously was that of overreaching their 
neighbours. ‘ Many of these characters 
may be vow seen riding through the 
streets of London, who before scarcely 
had shoes to their feet. It is a noto- 
rious fact that the majority of the late 
failures in London was occasioned by 
speculations in Muinine and sother 
schemes.” 

Notwithstanding this, we know that 
there is natural capability of vast pro- 


duetions of specie in South America ; 
and that losing concerns, at first may 
ultimately pay. ‘What, however,’ is 
the good? A vast production of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing ptoducis, 
must benefit every country Which 
creates them; but, accorditig to the 
History of Spain, the itflux, of the 
precious metals ruined the pofitical and 
civilconsequence of that nation. ‘They 
lived upon remittances ‘from the New 
World; neglected their owit tesbutrces ; 
pampered folly, because they’got’ mé- 
ney without wisdom ; and forgot that 
iron, knowledge, and industry, are the 
only mines of real power and well- 
being; and that gold and silver are 
only turnpike tickets for convenience. 


Pp 

100. An Etymological Dictionary of the 

Latin Language. By the, Rev. FE, J. 

Valpy; 4. 6x, pp. 550," 

THE Latin is generally understood 
to be an Molic dialect. of .the, Greek; 
and that itis substantially Greek, there 
can be no doubt. The inscription on 
the column of Duillius, and other in- 
scriptions (we speak from recollection), 
decisively prove it. Of course, where 
there was an intercourse with other 
nations, there was an adulteration. of 
the language. Towards the decline of 
the republic, Cicero went to Athens to 
study Greek, and Apollodorys taught it 
to. Augustus. In short, though the 
Romans insisted upon, Latin being.the 
public language of the Acts of Govern- 
ment, the inhabitants of Cumez, Cam- 
pania, and Magna Grecia, spoke Greek, 
as their vernacular tongue. The infe- 
rence which we draw from. these facts 
is, that Greek was never so insulated 
from Latin (in all the main words) as 
to be any other than a variation; in 
short, that the custom of speaking (at 
least corrupted) Greck was so common 
as to class with the vernacular language. 
It is certain that it was. studied ty 
Cicero and other barristers for: forensic 
purposes, and it would be absurd. to 
get up for such a purpose a language 
entirely alicn to the mass. of auditors. 
Cicero(whom we have formerly quoted 
upon the review of a work at Hishap 
Burgess) positively affirms, that Greek 
was quite a familiar language to the 
nations under the Roman government. 
We ‘shail repeat the passage. It is 
taken from the -26th ‘oration, ‘* Pro 
Licinio Archid Poetd.”’— ** Grzca le- 
guntur in omnibus feré gentibus; La- 
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tina suis finibus exiguis sané continen- 
tur.” , Of course, it had, partially ahe 
character of an, universal, language ; 
and, as such, could not have been any 
other than a language so far in common 
use, as to have been of ancient patri- 
archal descent, 

Mr. Valpy gives us the following ac- 
count of this Greek origin of the Latin: 

*‘ The fact is, that the Latin language 
was an early production from the Greek, 
and therefore adopted forms which were 
early in use in that language, but afterwards 
fell into disuse. Aow, Aw, fell into disuse, 
and Ades: and Aocxw were used instead of 
it. In fact, the old word Aow belonged toa 
class of Greek words Aaw, Aew, Aiw, Aow, 
Avw, which signified separation and division, 
and Aow signified to give, from the idea of 
distributing.” P. iv. 

s¢ But the Greek language supplies us 
with a root, not so the Latin.” P. iv. 

Some learned men, however, con- 
tend that the Latin is to be traced not 
to the Greek, but to the Northern lan- 

uages (Pref. v.) We only note the 
fact, in order to say, that the opinion, 
in our judgment, carries absurdity in 
the very face of it. Concerning the 
intermixture of Latin words with the 
Celtic, Mr. Valpy says, 

** With regard to the Cornish and Ar- 
moric languages, the learned Welch linguist 
Lhuyd observes, § the Damnonian and other 
Southern Britons being on account of their 
situation éarlier conquered, and consequently 
more’ conversant with the Romans than we 
of Wales, itis not to be admired, if several 
Latin ‘words occur in the Cornish and Ar- 


moric dialects not owned by us’.” Pref. v. 


Several words are also traced to the 

anskrit. 

Mr. Valpy’s book is a subject of 
study. It is one, which in its nature 
implies considerable research ; and is 
worthy of a professed scholar. Gene- 
rally speaking, it is satisfactory ; but it 
is certaiti; that words which must have 
beew from the necessity of using them 
quite commen, ate not, in their origin,’ 
to be accounted for. For instance, 

*© Longus, long. Tooke: Long is the 
past participle of the Anglo Sax. lengian, to 
extend. Nor can any other derivation be 
found for the Latin longus. Wachter. Lang. 
Germ. Lang, leng,long, Anglo-Sax. Lang, 
Lane; Dutch. Not from lancea; as some 
foolishly say, but from langen, to draw; that 
is, to draw out. As eveus wide, fram tgw, 
tpv, to draw. § The Latin etymologists 
refer longus to, Aoy~n a lance; so,as to mean 
properly, long, like alance. {J Or to doaryos 
long ; transp. A0dix0s, Aodxos, whence lodgus 
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(as from. oyAos, odxos is. vulGus), and for 
softness longus, as the change of Yavos into 
Saphe us, called for another change Somnus.” 

< 236, ; 


—@— . 
101. .A. Catalogue’ of Engrepers who have 
leen Lorn. or resided in land ; digested 
ly the Honourable Horace Walpole ; fron 
the MSS. of Mr. George Vertue; with 
consideralle additions, By the Rev. James 
Dallaway. Forming Vol. V. of Anecdotes 
of the Arts in general in Great Britain, 
to the end of the reignof George II. Royal 
8v0, pp. 382. 
THE value of Lord Orford’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting does not consist in 
professional details, but in beauties of 
taste. The present volume only pro- 
fesses to supply a literary desideratum ; 
but such a desideratam, executed by 
Horace Walpole, is like a theatrical 
ce undertaken by Garrick or Siddons. 

t leaves competition ata distance. In 
this part of the work, however, we see 
the whole of the play, but very little of 
the player, and the latter being the 
essence of the treat, our notice will be 
more concise. 

We shall, therefore, make only ab- 
stracts of what we find. It seems that 
the position of figures leaning upon 
sculls, was intended to show that these 
persons were dead (44). That in 1663, 

** At the upper end of the Haymarket 
was a square building called Peccadilla Hall; 
at the end of Coventry-street a gaming- 
house, afterwards the mansion and garden of 
Lord Keeper Coventry; and where Gerard- 
street is, an artillery ground or military 
garden, made by Prince Henry.’ P. 60, 

That there is good reason for. the 
preference given to proof prints, is 
plainly shown by the following para- 
graph of Mr. Dallaway the editor: 

** It would be uncandid to suppose, that 
purchasers were influenced only by the love 
of possessing a rarity, The portraits which 
have reached the highest prices, have been 
marked in the respective catalogues as 
unique, presque unique, §c. upon sufficient 
evidence; but at the same time, as proof 
prints of most brilliant impression ; so that 
the merit of the artist ha¥ not been always 
considered in a secondary point of view. 
As most of these artists were chiefly em- 
ployed in engraving portraits, as the frontis- 
pieces of bvoks, which have ‘since - been 
despoiled. of them, the plates were-exceed- 
ingly worn; and common impressions by no 
means convey the primary excellence of the 
performance, By a brilliant proof, a real 
test of the talents of the artists of this age 
in particular, whose credit would be thus 
redeemed from the censure of stiffness and 
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hardness, is apparent to the common ob- 
server. An important addition to, or in- 
crease of value, depends upon the circum- 
stances of whether the impression had been 
taken from the plate in its first or its altered 
state, or was a proof of either in the parti- 
cular instance.” P. 69. 

We find a spangle of the author's 
pure gold in the following character of 
the old biographers. ‘Tedious long- 
storied men they often are, utterly des- 
titute of taste, and sad assassins of the 
effect of their materials, through their 
tiresome details, but notwithstanding, 

‘¢ Though now neglected for their uncouth 
style, their witticisms, and want of shining 
abilities, they are worth being consulted for 
many anecdotes, and pictures of manners, 
which are to he found no where else. What 
variety of circumstances are preserved by 
Loyd, Winstanley, and such obsolete bio- 
gtaphers! Fuller, amidst his antiquated 
wit, yet wit it was, is full of curious, though 
perhaps minute information. His successor, 
Anthony Wood, who had no more notion of 
elegance than a scalping Indian, nor half so 
much dexterity in hacking his enemies, is 
inexhaustibly useful.” P. 80. 

Gilpin, who (Mr. Dallaway says, 
very truly,) was gratified only by pic- 
turesque effect, saw in Hollar’s works 
merely exact aegis no pic- 
tures: (106). e are sure that Mr. 
Dallaway’s judgment is in better taste. 
In the delineations of a thing, where 
the thing itself is all that is consulted 
or desirable to be consulted, injudicious 
adjuncts detract from the object. For 
instance, let the broad face of a cathe- 
dral be the subject. Throw it in the 
back ground, or diminish it, for the 

urpose of accompanying it with a 
[eadecape, then the latter is the predo- 
minant feature. An object grand in se 
should stand single. Nobody would 
think of placing the Belvidere Apollo 
amidst a mass of paltry set-offs, or not 
leave the Parthenon, or St. Peter’s, or 
St. Paul’s, within an open area of a 
dimension suited to display, not op- 
press the object, and only encompassed 
with accompaaiments adapted to con- 
ceal disfiguring or deteriorating cir- 
cumstances. 

Poor Hollar! He was at one time 
a journeyman to Faithorne, a print- 
dan, as well as an engraver, near 
Temple-bar! He was condemned to 
work under Faithorne’s roof, with an 
hour-glass placed before hiin to regu- 
Jate the miserable payment to be af- 
forded by his employer; and such was 
his scrupulous honesty, that he turned 
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it whenever he was interrupted (92). 
Had Hollar been a horse, or a dog, in 
what comfort would he have lived? 
When he accompanied the Earl Mar- 
shall on an embassy to Germany, to 
take views, it is remarked (p. 93) that 
he was very well clad. He was very 
short-sighted, and the curiosity (i. e. 
elegance of his work) is not to he 
judged without a magnifying-glass. 
When he took his landscapes, he had 
then a glass to help his sight (93). 

After the death of Prince Rupert, 
his jewels were estimated at 20,000/., 
bat before the public would purchase 
the tickets, the following advertise- 
ment in the Gazette, in October 1683, 
was considered to be necessary : 


*¢ Prince Rupert’s jewels are to he dis- 
posed of hy lottery at 5/. a piece—the 
biggest prize to be a great pearl necklace 
valued at 8000/.—and none less than 1001. 
To be drawn in his Majesty's presence ; 
who is pleased to declare that he himself 
will see all the prizes put in among the 
blanks, and that the whole shall be mauaged 
with all equity and fairness, nothing being 
intended but the sale of the jewels at a mo- 
derate value ?”’ 


What a sketch (says Mrs. Dallaway) 
is here presented of the times of Charles 
the Second, when the public could be 
secured from the fraudulent manage- 
ment of a private lottery only by the 
actual presence and interference of his 
Majesty in person (168). 

This is very true; but to lessen the 
monstrosité, it should be remembered, 
that the Prince was a royal relative, 
and that deception in jewellery was so 
easy, that confidence was absolutely 
essential to procure the value of those 
offered to sale. Nevertheless, it was a 
most infra dig. affair. Bedlam would 
be the destination of any man propos- 
ing attendance in a lottery-drawing to 
our late or present Sovereigns. But 
the Stuarts did foolish things, and never 
thought that they were foolish. 

Here we take our leave. Horace 
Walpole (carped at as he has _ been) 
was the first man of taste in his day; 
and all before him, and most after him, 
have had rather the technical shop-skill 
ef a mechanic, than the intellectual 
elegance of the gentleman connoisseur. 


ag 
102. Selections from Shakespear. By Ben- 
jamin Oakley, Esq. Longman and Co. 
THE praise to which Mr. Oakley 
aspires in this selection from the vo- 


























lames of his favourite bard, he well 
deserves? ' fe has displayed the purity 
of hig taste; and the soundness. of his 
discrimination: He has descended into 
the Shakspeare mine, and the richest 
and the rarest of the gems he has made 
his ptize, andebased by impurities, un- 
clouded’by incrustations, and unmingled 
with meaner minerals. That Shak- 
speaté was'a divine, a moralist, a philo- 
sopher,.and a poet, is an old saying, 
and the little volume of Mr. Oakle 
would establish the fact against all 
gainsayers. We should be sorry to 
think that we were indebted to the ill- 
ness of a gentleman of taste and genius 
even for this volume, elegant as it is; 
but we do congratulate Mr. Oakley on 
the power he possesses of beguiling the 
hours of sickness with the purest of all 
pleasures—the exercise ‘of a literary 
taste, and the resources of an intellec- 
tual mind. 


108. Clarendon Correspondence, Vol, II. 
(Concluded from p. 148.) 

IN this volume occurs the Diary of 
Henry Earl of Clarendon, for part of 
the year 1687, the years 1688, and 
1689, and part of the year 1690. 

This Diary begins with New Year's 
day ; and says, that it being a state day 
he dined in public, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen [of Dublin] dining with 
him; who, upon removal of ihe cloth, 

layed at post and pair, and upon his 
Lordship’s leaving the table soon, went 
into the cellar to drink—customs ex- 
plained in the Progresses of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and King James, by the late 
Mr. Nichols. 

Upon Jan. 4, we find that the citi- 
zens’ wives dined with his lady. Upon 
Friday, Jan. 7, his Lordship says, that 
he did not dine, but spent most of the 
day in his closet. This practice seems 
to have been usual with him. 

Under the 29th of January is an ac- 
count of an extraordinary girl, not 
above eleven years of age, who an- 
swered the most difficult questions in 
mathematics, and played the violin ad- 
mirably, in the et gu rote ofaFrench 
opera.” P. 149. 

Upon Jan. 11, 1687-8, being re- 
turned to England, his Lordship says, 
that New Year’s day being Sunday, 
he went first to the King’s levee, and 
JSrom thence to St. James’s Church. 

The “Warming-pan story, &c. con- 
coming the Pretender, is here antici- 
pated by the information, that before 

Gent, Mac. May, 1828. 
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James abdicated, the protestant party 
circulated a tale that-a egupposititious 
child would be palmed ese the 
public, and through this calamny Lord 
Clarendon says, “ It is strange to see 
how the Queen’s great belly is every 
where ridiculed, as if scarce any body 
believed it to be true.” P. 156. 

On Feb. 10, his Lordship was visited 
by “ le Pere Couptet,” a Jesuit, who 
had been a missionary in China, and 
the Earl says, ‘* After supper we had 
tea, which he said was really as good 
as any he had drank in China.” P. 162. 

On March 1, his Lordship writes, 

«In the afternoon I christened Captain 
St. Lo’s son; his wife’s mother, the widow 
Chiffinch, and Mr. William Chiffinch were 
my partners. The child’s name was John.” 


Thus it appears, that the word 
‘* Christen,” in one sense, signified to 
stand sponsor. 

His Lordship gives us the following 
anecdote of the feelings of the people, 
when the Bishops on June 15 were 
brought into Court to plead : 

** Both the Hall and Palace-yard were 
extremely crowded: all the way as they 
came from the Bridge,* where they landed, 
to the very court, the people made a lane for 
them, and begged their blessings. [When 
they went home] The people in like man- 
ner crouded for their blessings. As I was 
taking coach in the Little Palace-yard, by 
the House of Lords, I found the Bishop of 
St. Asapht in the midst of a crowd, the 
people thinking it a blessing to kiss any of 
these bishops’ hands or garments. I took 
him into my coach, and carried him to my 
house ; but was fain to turn up through 
Tothill-street, and so to go round by the 
Park to avoid the throng the other way in 
the streets, which neither the Bishop nor I 
cared to be in.” P. 177. 


It is remarkable that Jefferies the 
Chancellor was quite averse to this 
business, and said ‘* there was no re- 
medy—some men would hurry the 
King to his destruction” (p. 177). He 
also seemed “ very apprehensive that 
their [the Bishops] being brought to a 
public trial, would be of very ill con- 
sequence to the King in all his affairs: 
but he said, it would be found that he 
had done the part of an honest man. 
“* As for the Judges,” said he, “ they 
are most of them rogues.” P. 179. 

Now as we think that one devil has 
as much right to have his due as an- 
other, we Believe that Jefferies here 





* Palace-yard stairs was then called The 
Bridge, + Dr. Lloyd. 
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acted the part of an honest man. He 
told the Earl that he had papists and 
spies among his own servants, and was 
therefore obliged to be cautious at home 
(p. 185). He also shows how foolishly 
fanatical James was, even on the verge 
of the landing of the Prince of Orange. 


*¢ Sept. 27. I then went to the Chan- 
cellor’s: he told me all was nought; some 
rogues had changed the King’s mind; that 
he would yield in nothing to the Bishops ; 
that the Virgin Mary was to do all.” P.191. 


It seems that during Term time, 
most of the Nobility were every day 
in Westminster Hall. P. 203. 

Omens were at that time much ac- 
credited, and circulated as news. James, 
when viewing Salisbury Plain on horse- 
back, was surprised with excessive he- 
morthage from the nose. 


*¢ Nov. 22. News from Sarum, that the 
King had bled much at the nose.” 

«© Nov. 24. News, by an express, that 
the King’s bleeding at the nose continued.” 
P. 206. 


Tacitus however notes, that persons 
under expectation or alarm become 
naturally superstitious ; and though, as 
appears by the newspapers of the day, 
it was a common mode of sedition to 
publish omens and prodigies, James, it 
seems, put a different construction upon 
the omen; for he said, if it had not re- 
turned upon him on the day he intended 
to review some troops at Warminster, 
he had great reason to believe that 
Lord Churchill then designed to give 
him up to the Prince of Orange. P.211. 

On Jan.7, Monday, Lord Clarendon 
says, that he supped at his brother's, 
where they chose King and Queen, i.e. 
kept twelfth-day. P. 242. 

On Fridays he made it a rule to fast 
(p. 276). On June 25, he consulted 
for his health a Dr. Peck, a divine as 
well as a physician, beneficed at May- 
field, who egmatad the Wells [at 
Tunbridge] during the season (p. 281). 
On Sept. 25, he mentions pruning the 
elms in his park (p. 290), a custom 
now unusual with regard to timber 
trees. Wednesday (May 21) was, he 
says, the King’s fast, and kept very 
strictly in London (p. 313). Men in 
office, it seems, used to send to their 
friends circular letters of Court news 
(p. 384). From a letter by a Dr. 
Finch to the Duke of Ormond, it ap- 

ars that Commoners expected the 
eon of kissing their hands, an ho- 
nour now limited to Majesty (p. 491). 
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Here we shall end. Mr. Singer is 
known to be an excellent editor, and 
this valuable collection of State papers 
is‘an important accession to the histo- 
trical and biographical library. In a 
political view we cannot do justice 
to the work. 


ep 
104. ChronologicalRecords of BritishFinance, 
Srom the earliest period (A.D. 55, to the 
present time, 1828), &c. &c. By Cesar 
Moreau, Esq. F.R.S. His most Christian 
Majesty's Vice-Consul in London, &c. &c. 


It is impossible for us to give any 
detail of the vast mass of information 
contained in these valuable tables, for 
they form not a Muttum, but a To- 
TUM in parvo. We shall state from it 
the estimated income of our older Sove- 
reigns. 


King’s names. Ancient sum. Modern value. 
William I. (uncertain, 


but 7 by Or- 


deric Vitalis, to have 

been besides casual #£. £. 

RAGIN anasccscetes ++-400,000 8,400,000 
William II............. 350,000 4,550,000 
Henry I...............300,000 10,500,000 
Stephen ..........0008250,000 4,700,000 
Henry II........ seseeee200,000 7,000,000 
Richard I. ....... +++e2150,000 1,500,000 
CR whaiitecunsion se +--.100,000 1,700,000 
Beene TE. .cicsscscees 80,000 4,480,000 
|, Erne 150,000 5,250,000 
Edward II. ............ 100,000 2,000,000 
Edward IIT... ......... 154,000 3700,000 
jn | reper 130,000 2,860,000 
RAGOEY TV. sas. cegceces 106,000 1,484,000 

55,000 Various 
Henry V.......0+00. 80,000 ¢ .. tements 
76,613 ‘ 
Henry VI. ....00...000 64,976 2,534,064 
CS |, een 100,000 2,200,000 
Beaman Be. cicccssccscs (Sic) (Sic) 
Richard III............ 100,000 200,000 
Henry VII.............400,000 9,600,000 
Henry VIII ...........800,000 30,400,000 
Baward VI...c.cesccces 400,000 2,400,000 
Marty. .....0.seesee00-+5450,000 2,250,000 
: 500,000 }) Hume. 

Elizabeth . ......... { 600,000 f Voltaire. 
Oe --.600,000 


Charles I...............899,000 21,499,000 

That this table must be formed from 
hypothesis only, is evident; but consi- 
dering that England had then no Navy 
to support, and no colonies, and the 
moderate price of commodities, and 
the share of expence which fell upon 
the feudal landholder, we do not think 
that the ancient expenditure had a 
higher character for management and 
frugality, than the modern. 








on 
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105. Die and ble Damned. Ora policy of 
Insurance against Fanaticism. 8vo. pp. 50. 


CurIsTIANiTy (says our Author) és 
now made an unintelligible jargon of 
enthusiastical mysticisms. It is a fatal 
truth. But to the cause of this book. 

Whitby (on Luke xi. 41) shows that 
innocent temporal pleasures are allow- 
able, if they are justified by alms-giv- 
ing; and the eloquent Busfield, in his 
sermon upon Lazarus, observes, that 
our Saviour does not lay to the charge 
of Dives his enjoyment of the pleasures 
of his station; but his selfish unfeel- 
ingness. Other divines also argue, 
that if Christ intended to inculcate 
austerity, he would not have attended 
festivals, or said ** that his yoke was 
easy, and his burden was light.” Mo- 
ralists and Philosophers have further 
noted that, if you wage war with 
harmless enjoyments, nearly all of 
which are connected with the manu- 
factures, the commerce, and the arts 
and sciences of a country, you labour to 
extinguish civilization and national 
well-being, and that austerity requir- 
ing men to be miserable, they dislike 
it; and in consequence, aversion pro- 
duces profligacy. Plain as are these 
things to every reader of theology, his- 
tory, and philosophy, there are never- 
theless those who, like the Puritan in 
Drunken Barnaby’s Journal, would 
hang a cat on Monday for killing a 
mouseon Sunday ; and the book before 
us alludes to au act of similar bigotry. 
A musical festival was announced at 
Norwich, we suppose in aid of a charity. 
A groaning fanatic (we sadly fear of the 
Church of England ministry) most ill- 
naturedly published a violent invective 
against it, saying that, as some of the 
performers might be men of irreligious 
lives, and some of the auditors without 
devotional feelings, that under such 
circumstances, even going to hear the 
sublime Hallelujah chorus of Handel, is 
a profanation and mockery. We shall 
not descend to a confutation of ab- 
surdity, equivalent to saying that we 
ought to go naked because clothes 
may be made or worn by disreputable 
men. We shall only say, that the re- 
sult of such folly would be subtraction 
of patronage from the delightful art of 
music, and its consequent extirpation. 
This is another instance in confirma- 
tion of our repeated asseverations, that 
fanaticism menaces annihilation of the 
reason, common sense, and science of 
the nation. We trust that no Eng- 


lishman will ever be so silly as to sup- 
pose that his ‘eternal salvation is de- 
pendent upon his forbearance to hear 
good music. But if we ought to for- 
bear hearing musicians because they 
may be irregular men, what has this 
fanatic to say to the hypocrisy and 
knavery of the following anecdote, re- 
ported by the judicious and sensible 
author of the pamphlet before us, in 
Pref. p. x. It is a letter addressed to 
the Earl of Strafford by Horace Wal- 
pole, dated July 5, 1761. 

«« My dear Lord, 

«© The apostle Whitfield is come to some 
shame ; he went to Lady Huntingdon lately, 
and asked for forty pounds for some distress- 
ed saint or other: she said, she had not so 
much money in the house, but would give it 
him, the first she had. He was very press- 
ing, but in vain; at last he said, there’s 
your watch and trinkets, you don’t want 
such vanities. I will have that. She would 
have put him off, but he persisting, she 
said—well, if you must have it, you must. 
About a fortnight afterwards, going to his 
house, and being carried into his wife’s 
chamber, among the paraphernalia of the 
latter, the Countess found her own offering. 
This has made a terrible schism, and Lady 
H. tells the story herself. See Walpole’s 
Works, 5th vol. p. 449.” 


When a certain Bishop met with 
merited disgrace, the popular voice 
rang with execration. A fanatical 
oreacher was committed for three years 
imprisonment on similar grounds, and 
the maiden daughters of respectable 
London tradesmen daily visited poor 
dear Mr. with wine and delicacies, 
&c. §c.!! This is the way that moral 
feelings are annihilated by fanaticism. 
The enthusiast, who has occasioned this 
excellent pamphlet, certainly does not 
go so greata length. He only means 
that musical performers, being possibly 
irregular men, music ought not to be 

atronized—that an eminent Divine 
Sine a criminal, Christianity ought to 
be extirpated. Beautiful logic! 

Our readers will not thank us for 
being thus prolix upon the subject of 
religious folly. But we have only been 
so (God knows, through no liking for 
the subject) from the civil and politi- 
cal mischief which it menaces. Many 
and most sensible are the judicious re- 
marks of this pamphlet. We have 
only room for one more extract. It 
proves to demonstration that ‘ Political 
Radicalism” is inevitably fostered by 
these Ultra-Clergymen. These preach- 
ers tell their congregations, that the 
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‘© attendance of the rich on the public 
worship of God, AND THEIR LIVING IN THE 
EXACTEST OBSERVATION OF ALL MORAL 
VIRTUES, ARE BUT SHINING SINS IN THE 
SIGHT OF Gop,—that in this situation their 
wives, their children, their estates and effects, 
are given them for a curse; that they had 
better part with them all, than want that 
wnward light and grace in their hearts, with- 
out which there is no going to heaven ; that 
the straight gate that leads to eternal hap- 
piness is too narrow for splendid equipages 
and gaudy apparel, and all the possessors of 
these mMusT-go to outer darkness! These, 
and such like low and unmanly expressions 
make up great part of their sermons, calcu- 
lated tu inspire vulgar minds with a great 
veneration for the preacher, AND AN UTTER 
CONTEMPT OF ALL PERSONS OF RANK AND 
FORTUNE ; in comparison of whom, they 
think themselves saints on earth.” P. 23. 
The arts and sciences, and profane 
literature and political order, are thus 
seriously endangered for the purpose of 
promoting the selfish objects of men, 
who destroy the morality of society by 
making mysticism the test of Christian 


character. Can we wonder that crime 
increases?) Moraxsare called FILTHY 
RAGS? 


We have only to say, that we have 
seen very few pamphlets which have 
the judgment, eloquence, and reason of 
this. It shows that modern fanaticism 
is utterly unchristian (see p. 31, 32). 
The title is startling, ‘* Die and he 
damned,” but our author gives us to 
understand (Pref. xi. 15), that it is the 
very phrase of the fanatic reprobated, 
ial would be best understood in that 
circle to which the local relation of the 
pamphlet bad most bearing—in fact, 
we infer that ‘* Die and be damned” 
had becomea nick-naine of the preacher, 
as ** Dr. C— the original-sin man” 
has become of another.—Par _ nobile 
Fratrum ! 


—-4>--- 


106. An Historical Account of the Origin of 
the Commissions appointed to inquire con- 
cerning Charities in England and Wales : 
and an illustration of several old Customs 
and JWVords which occur in the Reports. 
By Nicholas Carlisle, F.R.S. M.R.I.A. 
Assistant Librarian to His Majesty, and 
Fellow and Secretary of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of London. Royal 8vo. pp. 330. 


IT is always beneficial to extract 
ore from a mine; and assuredly in His- 
tory and Archzology it requires abi- 
lity, taste, and research to obtain it 
from dry details. Such, however, is 
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the character of the work before us. 
Mr. Carlisle’s book abounds with use- 
ful and curious information. Of the 
former kind is, inéer alia, that which 
shows the injurious effect of mistaken 
charities, such as were small loans to 
set up young tradesmen, which, from 
the pettiness of the sums, occasion no 
applications to be made, or only such 
as cannot safely be granted (p. 144), 
and bequests for wedding- portions, 
which cause much poverty and dis- 
tress, by inducing marriage without 
any other prospect of support than 
what is holden out by charity, (pp. 
213, 214). Hence we see, amongst 
many things of great moment, the ser- 
vice of Mr. Carlisle’s work. 

Voluminous reports will never be 
read. They resemble ploughed lands, 
which every body avoids walking 
through ;_ but by intermixing green 
paths, lawn, and wood, they become 
pleasant promenades. Thus Mr. Car- 
lisle, by his useful and curious illustra- 
tions, has made a variegated attractive 
book, out of that drab-coloured litera- 
ture of Statutes, Parliamentary Reports, 
and State papers. 

Dugdale in his Warwickshire says, 
that spires were annexed to Church 
towers for the purpose of being land- 
marks in woody countries, and we 
know that spires do still remain in nu- 
merous parishes, which records show 
were formerly very sylvan. Even so 
late as 1691 


«¢ John Cary of Woodstock, directed 10s. 
to be paid annually to the Clerk or Sexton, 
to ring the eight o’clock bell at night, for 
the guide and direction of travellers. Aud it 
was during this dreary and wild state of the 
country, that we find benefactions for the 
better maintenance of herdsmen, to tend the 
cattle within the bounds of their parochial 
limits.” P. 241. 


It is noticed, we believe by Mr. Ro- 
binson the Architect, in his account of 
Mickleham Church, that the wooden 
ceilings of Churches had a similar ope- 
ration to that of the sound-board in 
piano-fortes, though no doubt our un- 
scientific ancestors drew their ideas 
from barrels and drums. 


«¢ Mr. Cradock, in his Remarks on North 
Wales, in 1777, says, ‘ the area of the 
Church of Dolgelly is spacious, and the 
pews neat—there is a coving roof of wood, 
which is necessary to aid the voice, as the 
floor is only clay, covered deep with rushes,” 
P, 249, 
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Hence we infer, that afier Churches 
were paved (and it appears from Mr. 
Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, that they were not so, even in 
the Universities), through the presum- 
ed reverberation of sound from the 
pavement, the wooden roof was disre- 
garded. Whether these acoustics are 
sound, we know not. 

Trustees, Members of Corporations, 
Clergymen, and all persons concerned 
with public charities, will find this a 
very useful book. 


107. Salathiel ; a Story of the Past, the 
Present, and the Future. $3 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn. 


WHETHER the feelings that are 
immediately consequent on great ex- 
citement are favourable to the forma- 
tion of an accurate judgment, or whe- 
ther first impressions may be depend- 
ed upon as safe guides in matters con- 
nected with literature and the fine arts, 
we will not stop to inquire. Certain 
we are that we have risen from the pe- 
rusal of the volumes before us, just as 
we have felt after gazing on splendid 
pictures,—listening to thrilling music, 
or after losing ourselves and all the 
sober realities of life in the absorbing 
interest of Shakspeare’s finest tragedy. 
Every page is instinct with the energy 
of passion, or with some glowing pic- 
ture of romantic grandeur,—the ten- 
der, the affecting, and the pathetic,— 
the ardent, the heroic, the devoted,— 
all that can excite the highest and 
most dramatic of our feelings, passes 
in such rapid review before us, that re- 
curring to the opinion with which we 
commenced our notice, we hardly dare 
venture to affirm that we are in a con- 
dition to write of Salathiel with that 
sobriety of mind which our duty to 
others demands from our critical pens. 

It is no longer a secret that we are 
indebted to the vigorous and imagina- 
tive mind of Mr. Croly for these vo- 
lumes. Of this there is ample inter- 
nal: evidence. Salathiel is only not a 
poem of the highest order, because the 
mechanical structure is absent; that it 
belongs essentially to poetry, and that 
itis a work which a poet only could 
have produced, the few specimens 
which we shall be able to give will 
prove beyond a doubt, and we are 
only sorry that the space which we can 
allow to works of imagination, will 


not permit a more ‘ample review than 
we shall be able to present. 

Salathiel, or, as he is better known 
to our readers, the Wandering Jew, 
commences in these volumes the nar- 
rative of his life and sufferings, with 
the sorrows of eighteen centuries on 
his brow. He begins the disclosure 
of his deeds, of his thoughts, of all that 
he has done and suffered, from the 
unhappy moment when the torrent of 
his mistaken zeal was checked by the 
still small voice of his victim, com- 
manding him to tarry till the second 
coming of Him whom he reviled, un- 
til—but we know not at present how 
far Mr. Croly intends to carry him.— 
Our purpose is with the present vo- 
lumes. May we, however, be per- 
mitted in the outset to inquire the 
meaning of the following passage : 


«Other narratives may be more specious 
or eloquent ; but this narrative has the su- 
preme merit of truth; it is the most true— 
it is the only true.” 


Davus sum, non CEdipus.—We con- 
fess our ignorance; doubtless there is 
a meaning, if we could find it out; 
for we are sure that the author has too 
high a veneration for the sacred name 
of truth to mislead the most unimagi- 
native of his readers into a conviction 
that he is perusing sober history. But 
we leave the expression in the dark- 
ness in which it is enveloped. 

We consider the selection of the 
fable of the Wandering Jew to have 
been a very happy one, affording the 
most ardent and discursive imagina- 
tion ample materials for its exercise. 
Here the writer, with a mere nominal 
limitation as to time, is uncontrouled 
by space; he may traverse the globe, 
and all that has passed of great and 
glorious, or wonderful, for eighteen 
hundred years, may be described as 
exhibited to the eye of Salathiel. The 
first portion of his history, however, 
embraces but a day as it were of his 
fabulous longevity, concluding as it 
does with the fall of Jerusalem. But 
in this period is contained passages of 
intense interest; and had they been 
described by the pen of one who bears 
sO prominent a part in these scenes of 
trial, we can hardly believe that the 
memory of these transactions could 
have recorded them with a more ani- 
mated, a more glowing eloquence. 

To us it appears little less than mar- 
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vellous, that this exaggerated style 
could be sustained almost without a 
page of repose through three goodly 
volumes. Let it only be remembered, 
however, who the Being is to whom 
the reader is listening, and the lan- 
guage of eloquent and high-wrought 
excitement, the ardentia verba of his 
soul-stirring narrative, appear the most 
appropriate, and the most befitting the 
awful character of the Historian. 

To follow the thread of the story 
would be impossible, unless we could 
devote some pages to its developement. 
We must rather content ourselves with 
recommending the volumes to our 
readers, and presenting a few of the 
splendid pictures with which they 
abound. 


The following is the superb descrip- 
tion of the Temple of Jerusalem,—the 
time, that memorable passover, when 
the world’s Redeemer suffered on the 
cross, and when sympathising Nature 
bore palpable evidence to the truth 
uttered by the centurion, —* Truly this 
was the Son of God.” 


<¢ Of all the labours of human wealth and 
power devoted to worship, the temple with- 
in whose courts I then stood was the most 
mighty. In my after years, the years of my 
unhappy wanderings, far from the graves of 
my kindred, I have seen all the most famous 
shrines of the great kingdoms of idolatry. 
Constrained by cruel cireumstance, and the 
still sterner cruelty of man, 1 have stood 
before the altar of the Ephesian Diana, the 
master-piece of Ionian splendour; I have 
strayed through the woods of Delphi, and 
been made a reluctant witness of the superb 
mysteries of that chief of the oracles of im- 
posture. Dragged in chains, [ have been 
forced to join the procession round the Mi- 
nerva of the Acropolis, and almost forgot 
my chains in wonder at that monument of a 
genius which ought to have been conse- 
crated only to the true God by whom it was 
given. The temple of the Capitoline Jove, 
the Sancta Sophia of the Rome of Constan- 
tine, the still more stupendous and costly 
fabric in which the third Rome still bows 
before the fisherman of Galilee; all have 
been known to my step, that knows all 
things but rest; but all were dreams and 
shadows to the grandeur, the dazzling 
beauty, the almost unearthly glory of that 
temple which onee covered the ‘* Mount of 
Vision” of the City of the Lord. 

s¢ At the distance of almost two thousand 
years, I have its image on my mind’s eye 
with living and painful fulness. I see the 
court of the Gentiles circling the whole; a 
fortress of the whitest marble, with its wall 
rising six hundred feet from the valley; its 
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kingly entrance, worthy of the fame of So- 
lomon; its innumerable and stately dwell- 
ings for the priests and officers of the tem- 
ple, and above them, glittering like a suc- 
cession of diadems, those alabaster porticoes 
and colonnades in which the chiefs and sages 
of Jerusalem sat teaching the people, or 
walked, breathing the pure air, and gazing 
on the grandeur of a landscape which swept 
the whole amphitheatre of the mountains. 
Isee, rising above this stupendous boundary, 
the court of the Jewish women separated by 
its porphyry pillars and richly-sculptured 
wall; above this, the separated court of the 
men ; still higher, the court of the priests ; 
and highest, the crowning splendour of all, 
the central Tempxe, the place of the Sanc- 
tuary, and of the Holy of Holies, covered 
with plates of gold, its roof planted with 
lofty spear-heads of gold, the most precious 
marbles and metals every where flashin 
back the day, till Mount Moriah stood forth 
to the eye of the stranger approaching Je- 
rusalem, what it had been so often described 
by its bards and people, a ¢ mountain of snow 
studded with jewels.’ 

‘¢The grandeur of the worship was wor- 
thy of this glory of architecture. Four-and- 
twenty thousand Levites ministered by turns, 
—a thousand at atime. Four thousand more 
performed the lower offices, Four thousand 
singers and minstrels, with the harp, the 
trumpet, and all the richest instruments of 
a land, whose native genius was music, and 
whose climate and landscape led men in- 
stinctively to delight in the charm of sound, 
chaunted the inspired songs of our warrior 
King, and filled up the pauses of prayer 
with harmonies that transported the spirit 
beyond the cares and passions of a troubled 
world, 

‘© T was standing before the altar of burnt- 
offering, with the Levite at my side holding 
the lamb; the cup was in my hand, and I 
was about to pour. the wine on the victim, 
when I was startled by the sound of hurried 
feet. In another moment the veil of the 
porch was abruptly thrown back, and a fi- 
gure rushed in; it was the high priest, but 
not in the robes of ceremony which it was 
customary for him to wear in the seasons of 
the greater festivals. He was covered with 
the common vesture of the priesthood, and 
was evidently anxious to use it for total con- 
cealment. His face was buried in the fold 
of his cloak, and he walked with bliud preci- 
pitation towards the subterranean passage 
which led from the sanctuary to his cloister. 
But he had scarcely reached it, when a new 
feeling stopped him ; and he turned towards 
the altar, where I was standing in mute sur- 
prise. The cloak fell from his visage ; it 
was pale as death ; the habitual sternness of 
feature which rendered him a terror to the 
people, had collapsed into feebleness; while 
1e gazed on the fire, it accidentally blazed 
up, and I thought I saw the glistening of o 
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tear on a eheek that had never exhibited 
human emotion before. But no time was 
left for question, even if reverence had not 
restrained me. He suddenly grasped the 
head of the lamb, as was customary for those 
who offered up an expiation for their own 
sin; his lip, ashy white, quivered with 
broken prayer; then, snatching the knife 
from the Levite, he plunged it into the ani- 
mal’s throat, and with his hands covered 
with blood, and with a groan that echoed 
despair, again rushed distractedly away ! 

*¢ The victim still burned upon the altar, 
and I was offering up the incense, when the 
increasing sounds abroad told me that the 
deserted courts were filling once more. But 
the sounds grew with an extraordinary ra- 
pidity; they were soon all but tumultuous. 
The sanctuary in which I stood was almost 
wholly lighted by the lamps that burned 
round the walls, and the fitful blaze of the 
altar, whose fires were never suffered to be 
extinguished. But when, at length unable 
to suppress my alarm at the growing uproar, 
I went to the porch, I left comparative day 
behind me; a gloom sicklier than that of 
tempest, and thicker than that of smoke, 
overspread the sky. The sun, which I had 
seen like a fiery buckler hanging over the 
city, was utterly gone. While I looked, the 
darkness deepened, and the blackness of 
night, of night without a star, fell far and 
wide upon the horizon.” * * * * 

*¢ Without impediment or error, I made 
my way over and among the crowds that 
strewed the court of the Gentiles. I heard 
many a prayer and many a groan; but I had 
now no more to do with man; and forced 
my way steadily to the great portal. Thus 
far, if I had been stricken with utter blind- 
ness, | could not have been less guided by 
the eye. But, on passing into the streets 
of the lower city, a scattered torch, from 
time to time, struggling through the dark- 
ness, like the lamp in a sepulchre, gave me 
glimpses of the scene. 

‘©The broad avenues were encumbered 
with the living in the semblance of the dead. 
All was prostration, or those attitudes into 
which men are thrown by terror beyond the 
strength or spirit of man to resist. The 
cloud that, from my melancholy bed above 
the valley of Hinnom, I had seen rolling 
up the hills, was this multitude. A spec- 
tacle, whose name shall never pass my lips, 
had drawn them all bya cruel, a frantic cu- 
riosity out of Jerusalem, and left it the soli- 
tude that had surprised me. Preternatural 
eclipse and horror fell on them, and their 
thousands madly rushed back to perish, if 
perish they must, within the walls of the 
City of Holiness. Still the multitude came 
pouring in; their distant trampling had the 
sound of a cataract; and their outcries of 
“50m and rage, and terror, were like what I 
have since heard, but more feebly, sent up 
from the field of battle. 
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**T struggled on, avoiding the living tor- 
rent by’the ear, and slowly threading my 
way wherever I heard the voices least nu- 
merous; but my task was one of extreme 
toil; and but for those, more than all the 
treasures of the earth to me, whose lives 
depended on my efforts, I should have will- 
ingly lain down, and suffered the multitude 
to trample me into the grave. How long I 
thus struggled I know not. But a yell of 
peculiar and universal terror that burst 
round me, made me turn my reluctant eyes 
towards Jerusalem. The cause of this new 
alarm was seen at ounce. A large sphere of 
fire fiercely shot through the heavens, 
lighting its track down the murky air, and 
casting a disastrous and pallid illumination 
on the myriads of gazers below. It stopped 
above the city; and exploded in thunder, 
flashing over the whole iio: but cover- 
ing the temple with a blaze which gave it 
the aspect of a huge mass of metal glowing 
in the furnace. Every outline of the archi- 
tecture, every pillar, every pinnacle, was 
seen with a livid and terrible distinctness. 
Again all vanished. I heard the hollow roar 
of an earthquake; the ground rose and 
heaved under our feet. I heard the crash 
of buildings, the fall of fragments of the 
hills, and, louder than both, the groan of 
the multitude. I caught my wife and child 
closer to my bosom. In the next moment, 
I felt the ground give way beneath me; a 
sulphurous vapour took away my breath, and 


I was caught up in a whirlwind of dust and 
ashes !”” 


Several pages of the work are de- 
voted to the description of the siege of 
Jerusalem,—that awful event, which 
the page of Josephus has narrated with 
fearful minuteness, and to which the 
fervid imagination of the Author of 
Salathiel has imparted a terrible gran- 
deur.—‘‘I saw Jerusalem,” he says, 
“* only in her expiring struggle ; others 
have given the history of that memor- 
able siege; my knowledge was limit- 
ed to the last hideous days of an exist- 
ence long declining, and finally extin- 
guished in horrors beyond the imagi- 
nation of man.” 

The ‘ expiring struggle’ of the City 
of David is painted with all that in- 
tensity of power, truth in conception 
and in language, for which the whole 
volumes are remarkable. The temple 
teeming with prodigies ; the skies big 
with portentous omens; the ‘ stars in 
their courses’ fighting against the de- 
voted city; the malison of wrath pro- 
nounced by a peasant amidst the 
throng of cunchel agers ars inter- 
rupting the sacrifice and overawing 
the priest; the internal factions; fa- 
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mine and discord within, and the Ro- 
man eagles without; all is des¢ribed, 
until the prophecy is complete. ‘The 
habitation of Israel is ‘desolate,’ and 
her sons, ‘ peeled and scattered,’ com- 
mence their wanderings, without a city, 
a temple, or a home. ; 

The following apostrophe, allusive 
to the present state of the Jews, is as 
eloquent as it is pathetic and beautiful: 

*¢ Fatally was the word of the great pro- 
phet of Israel accomplished ; fearfully fell 
the sword to smite away root and- branch ; 
solemnly, and by a hand which scorned the 
strength of man, was the deluge of ruin let 
loose against the throne of David. And 
still, through almost two thousand years, 
the flood of desolation is at the full; no 
mountain-top is seen rising; no spot is left 
elear for the soul of the Jewish foot; no 
dove returns with the olive. Eternal King, 
shall this be for ever! Wilt thou utterly 
reject the children of him whom thy right 
hand brought from the land of the idolater ! 
Wilt thou for ever hide thy might from the 
tribes whom thy servant Moses led through 
the burning wilderness! Wilt thou not 
bring back the broken kingdom of thy ser- 
vant Israel! Still we wander in darkness, 
the tenants of a prison whose walls we feel 
at every step: the scoff of the idolater; the 
captive of the infidel ; have we not abided 
without king or priest, or ephod or tera- 
phim, many days; and when are those days 
to be at an end!” 


There is, we will venture to pre- 
dict, in Salathiel, the germ of per- 
petuity; it is not destined, like other 
works of imagination, to be read and 
forgotten. Every year that passes, and 
every step made by this peculiar peo- 
ple towards their restoration, will in- 
crease its interest. It is well adapted 
also to awaken a feeling of sympathy 
for the Jewish nation. It recalls vi- 
vidly to our eyes the period ere ‘ burn- 
ing for gold,’ and degraded by the 
selfishness of wealth, they were a war- 
like and a glorious people, a land of 
warriors and of poets, whose priests 
were kings, and whose daughters ‘ had 
the sofier graces of their sex in a de- 
gree unequalled in the ancient world.’ 

And yet after all we can say in re- 
commendation of these volumes, we 
can convey but a feeble notion of 
their extraordinary power ; they must 
be read to be appreciated. We have 
not produced a foot by which to mea- 
sure the giant; we rather feel in the 
condition of the traveller-who pro- 
duced a brick from the pyramid as a 
sample of its size. It is but.to sup- 


pose a being cursed with immortality 
on earth, and the character of Sala- 
thiel is consistent and powerfully inte- 


resting. 


108. The Gypress Wreath. By Mrs. Corn- 
well Baron Wilson. 


IN our 96th volume, part i. p. 534, 
we gave such a notice as our limits 
would permit of a collection of poems 
by the author of the work now before 
us, entitled ‘* Hours at Home,” and 
which we mentioned in terms of high 
but not unmerited commendation. 
Our critical brethren, however, on 
the other side of the Tweed took (as 
is not unusual with them) a different 
view from ourselves, and not content 
with hazarding critical opinions, which 
might or might not be well founded, 
ventured so far to forget the rules of 
justice, and the courtesy due to sex 
and respectability of station, as to 
throw out a charge, than which no 
one can be more distant from the 
truth, namely, that Mrs. Wilson’s 
writings have an immoral tendency. 
To this charge our author adverts in a 
sensible and well-written Preface, so- 
lemnly protesting that, after having 
carefully looked over the whole of the 

ieces she has ever given to the pub- 
ic, she can boldly affirm that, as far as 
regards the momentous points of mo- 
rality and religion, she has never pub- 
lished a single line which ** dying she 
could wish to blot.” 

As our report of Mrs. Wilson’s 
** Hours at Home” was necessarily 
brief, and as the works which pre- 
ceded it had escaped our notice, we 
cannot do better than to atone for this 
ungallant neglect, by now taking a ge- 
neral view of the works of this accom- 
plished lady. The first in order was a 
collection of poems entitled ‘* Melan- 
choly Hours,” published in 1815; and 
written (as we have been informed) 
between the ages of 14 and 17. This 
first production had, we may suppose, 
but a limited circulation, has been 
long out of print, and having never 
seen a copy, we can offer no opinion. 
Several of the pieces, however, appear- 
ed again in a succeeding work of greater 
consequence, entitled ‘* Astarte, a Si- 
cilian Tale, with other Poems,” 1818. 
Astarte was also the work of a very 
early age, written too (as we under- 
stand) in not many days. And as- 
suredly, considering all circumstances, 
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it is an extraordinary production. It 
is indeed professedly but a fragment, 
of which the story is wild and roman- 
tic, and not very perspicuously evolved, 
the disposition of the tale, and the 
phraseolugy, savouring of immaturity 
of years, and haste in execution. Yet 
there is a boldness of imagination, a 
raciness and glow of fancy, a high 
wrought pathos, and an exuberant 
richness of imagery and diction never 
exceeded by any of the compositions 
of our author's maturer years ; inso- 
much that we cannot but suspect that 
had she cultivated the muse et wagult, 
success of no ordinary kind might have 
attended her exertions. The remainder 
of the volume in question (which pass- 
ed through four editions) is occupied 
with several minor poems of consider- 
able beauty. The ballads and songs, 
like all others of Mrs. W. have great 
naiveté, grace, and spirit, and readily 
adapt themselves to music, and indeed 
many have been set to it by eminent 
composers, and are deservedly fqtou- 
rites with the public. The Astarte, 
&c. was followed in 1821 and 1823, 
by two pamphlets containing several 
poems, some of great beauty, as ‘‘ Ode 
to my Lyre,’ “The Farewell Stanzas 
to **#,” «To my native Bells,” “To 
my infant Boy,” ‘‘ Absence.” Seve- 
ral of these were introduced in an ele- 
gant volume, which appeared in 1826, 
entitled ‘* Hours at Home,” (reviewed 
by us in our Number for June of that 
year,) which has already passed through 
two editions, and bids fair to be an es- 
tablished favourite with the public. 
It is, however, our present purpose to 
especially call the attention of our 
readers to “The Cypress Wreath,” and 
which, we augur, will sustain, if not 
increasé, the well-merited reputation of 
our fair authoress. As a specimen of 
the poems contained in this volume, 
we select the following : 


*“*Tue Broxen Go tp. 


I look upon this Broken Gold, — 
And memory traces o’er each scene 
Of happier hours, and days of old, 
When life and love were green ; 
Joys that danc’d o’er my light heart then, 
Such as can ne’er be mine again. 
I look upon this Broken Gold :— 
"Twas sever'’d in love’s trusting hour ; 
Ere the young pulse of Hope grew cold, 
Or the world’s storms had power 
To make the spirit’s gladsome wing 
A em eg | and a blighted thing ! 
Gent. Mac. May, 1828. 


I look upon this Broken Gold, 
When from the busy crowd I steal ; 
I would not scoffers should be told 
All I have felt—and all I feel ; 
Nor mark how throbs this burning brow 
With thoughts that should be banish’d 
now ! 
I look upon this Broken Gold— 
Remembrancer of years gone by ; 
The hand pledg’d with it now is cold, 
The heart too, long has ceased to sigh ; 
And of Love’s early riven chain, 
I— (sever’d link) alone remain ! 


I look upon this Broken Gold, 

Alas! it glads these eyes no more ;— 
As sinking mariners behold 

Some beacon light the distant shore 
Too late to save,— it shows to me 
The wreck that life must henceforth be! 


I look upon this Broken Gold ;— 
What lesson does it teach me now ? 

It says, that years have o’er me roll’d; 
That Time in shadow wraps my brow; 

And whispers, ’tis as wrong as vain 

To sigh for youth’s bright dreams again !” 


Mrs. Wilson’s poetical talents, if 
not of the highest order, are yet of a 
class which perhaps may be said to be 
of more general utility. She is most 
truly a poet of nature, and will illus- 
trate the adage ‘* Poeta nascetur, non 
fit.” She is, moreover, highly fitted 
to sustain the part of (what it is parti- 
cularly her ambition to aim at) a do- 
mestic poet. Her powers are espe- 
cially, though not exclusively, adapted 
to do justice to those subjects which 
are conversant with the sacred pre- 
cincts of our homes and hearths. We 
must, however, throw ourselves on the 
candour of this lady, when we say 
that we rely on the good sense, good 
taste, and good feeling evinced in the 
prefaces to her last two volumes, to 
enable her to effect much improve- 
nent in various pieces scattered up and 
down in her six volumes ; especially as 
she will doubtless be called upon, at 
no distant period, to give the public a 
collection of her works. For this we 
counsel Mrs. W. to make early and 
adequate preparation. Let her not 
spare that jealous revisal, that sedulous 
lime labor which the greatest of our 
poets have not disdained to employ. 
And though we have little doubt but 
that this highly gifted lady can and 
does strike off poems at a heat which 
may highly interest the public in ge- 
neral, yet pieces meant to survive to 
posterity eannot be so written, The 
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very greatest endowments of nature 
stand in need of being heightened by 
the embellishments of art, just as the 
finest shape may be improved by taste- 
ful drapery. 


109. Britton and Pugin’s Illustrations of the 
Putlic Buildings of London. 


(Concluded from p. 346.) 
CARLTON PALACE is deli- 


neated in five plates, which alone 
reserve the memory of this once ce- 
een inansion. The portico, the 
grandest, and indeed the only feature 
of the exterior which was deserving of 
attention, it is greatly to be regretted, 
has not been preserved entire. The 
Commissioners for building New 
Churches might have found an 
appropriate station for it, where it 
would have engaged,.as the principal 
facade of a Church, a better aspect 
than it ever possessed, the beauties be- 
ing obscured by the palace facing the 
north. 

The new Church at Chelsea, of which 
a perspective view, accompanied with 
a minute description, has been given 
in our vol. xcvi. i. p. 201, is accom- 

anied by a description of that edi- 
fice, and an essay on Churches in ge- 
neral, by Mr. Britton. The Pointed 
style of architecture is justly preferred 
by the author, as the most appropriate 
for ecclesiastic buildings. 

«¢ Every variety of this architecture seems 
to be decidedly Christian, and is thus re- 
cognized both by the literate and illiterate, 
by the peasant and by the prince. Reli- 
gious associations are inspired and cherished 
by viewing the sublime cathedrals and fine 
monastic churches ®f former times. Can 
we hesitate, therefore, in continuing this 
style, and preferring it to any thing of Gre- 
cian and Roman design in all new churches ? 
Can we be likely to satisfy the eye and judg- 
ment by any other species?” P. 207, 


We believe that few who have paid 
any attention to the subject have come 
to a different conclusion. Our labours 
have for years been directed to lead the 
public taste into the proper channel, 
and we now entertain hopes that 
Pointed architecture will one day at- 
tain to a degree of perfection hitherto 
unknown in modern specimens. Though 
it is in vain to hope for a cathedral 
which may rival Salisbury or York, we 
may look with confidence for parish 
churches, which will not shrink from a 
comparison with the secondary class of 
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such buildings of older times. It was 
but a few years since, that a ** Gothic” 
church or chapel was so great a no- 
velty, as to be deemed an object of 
curiosity; and what were the build- 
ings then produced? the chapel in 
Tavistock-place, for instance, a. de- 
sign which even a mechanical builder 
of the present day would scarcely fail 
to surpass, and which no architect 
would ever think of designing! Yet it 
had its admirers, and some were found 
to hail its erection as a step towards 
the restoration of the ancient style. 
The rapid progress of improvement 
since that period is well exemplified 
in Chelsea Church, in which _per- 
fection is approached more nearly heh 
in the majority of modern specimens ; 
the architect has evidently studied from 
original authorities, and though his de- 
sizn is not without faults, some of 
which would no doubt be amended, 
were he to erect another church of the 
same magnitude, yet it is entitled to 
hold a very high rank among the spe- 
cimens of Pointed architecture of the 
present day. 

The idea of buildings in this style 
being more expensive than those of 
Grecian or Roman architecture, is 
shown to be without foundation, by 
the estimated cost of the present build- 
ing, which was no more than 20,000/. 
We are aware that, if all the parts had 
been finished with the same degree of 
ornament which has been bestowed 
upon some portions, the amount would 
have been greater; but when the ex- 
tent of the building, its general air of 
grandeur and magnificence, and the 
solidity of the materials, are taken into 
consideration, the estimate will appear 
to be exceedingly low ; and if the pre- 
sent church be compared with St. Pan- 
cras, which cost more than three times 
the amount, and All Souls, Langham- 
place, and many others of equal ex- 
pence, the conclusion which must ne- 
cessarily follow will be-in favour of 
English architecture. 

As a matter of taste, we cannot sub- 
scribe to the following conclusion of 
Mr. Britton, that ‘‘to adorn the sum- 
mit of the tower profusely is incompa- 
tible with the canons of good taste, 
for whatever is remote from the eye 
should be comparatively plain and sim- 
ple, whilst the ornaments and details 
near the spectator ought to be rich, 
delicate, and minute.” With the ad- 

mission that ancient usage bears out 
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the architect, in this particular build- 
ing he may plead his excuse by quoting 
authorities, and we cannot see that the 
practice is at all incompatible with good 
taste, because the same thing is found 
in all works of art which have been 
always regarded as standards of taste. 
The capital of a Corinthian column, 
for instance, is delicately and profusely 
ornamented, yet is always, except when 
it reposes in a gallery of antiquities, 
placed remote from the eye of the spec- 
tator. Sir Christopher Wren, in the 
steeples of Bow (an Italian), and St. 
Michael’s (au English example), has 
followed exactly the same practice, 
which indeed appears in almost every 
example of lofty structures, the mo- 
dern spire of All Souls, Langham- 
place, excepted, and which has been 
censured for the great ornament at its 
base, and the plainness of its superior 
portions. ‘To us it appears that the 
Peat in Chelsea tower arises not from 
the application of the ornaments, but 
their want of boldness. In all ancient 
works, however remote from the eye, 
the detail is striking, from its great 
projection, and in that case the orna- 
ment is advantageous to the structure, 
and gives it that handsome character 
which a lofty naked tower would never 
possess, but, on the contrary, would 
be regarded as an unsightly object, and 
possess no more claim to attention than 
a patent shot manufactory. 

Finding ourselves, from the great 
length this review has run, to be un- 
der the necessity of coming to the con- 
clusion of the work, we pass over the 
following subjects, which our space 
will not allow us to notice, viz. the 
new College of Physicians, the Ter- 
races in the Regent's Park, the Privy 
Council Office, the Bank, the Law 
Courts at Westminster, and the large 
building in the Regent’s Park, known 
by the name of the Colosseum, in 
which a bold dome and an hexastyle 
yortico of the Greek Doric order are 
some combined. 

The Chapel in Regent-slreet, to 
which the Commissioners have given 
the conventicle-sounding name of 
Hanover Chapel, was built by C. R. 
Cockerell, esq. at the expence of 
16,180/., the number accommodated 
being 1500 persons. We have already 
given a description of this building in 
vol. xcvi. ii. p.Q, accompanied by a 
plate. The account before us appears 
to have heen furnished by the archi- 


tect ; and that our description was sa- 
tisfactory, we infer from the circum- 
stance of our ideas and language, par- 
ticularly as regarded the very appro- 
priate ornaments of the interior, hav- 
ing been adopted, as well as our com- 
parison of the Church with that of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, having met with 
approbation. We are certain that no 
architect of the present day would 
find his fame diminished by taking 
the wotks of Wren as his authori- 
ties, and we are sure that, if Mr. 
Cockerell does this with the advantage 
he has derived from inspection of ori- 
ginal works, which, it is to be recol- 
lected, Wren never enjoyed, he will 
take the surest means of establishing 
his fame. 

The authorities from whence the 
architecture of this Chapel is derived, 
is the Golden Gate of Justinian at 
Constantinople (not strictly classical), 
for the Corinthian of the interior, 
which is very elegant, and the Ionic 
of the outer fagade, is taken, as to de- 
tail, from the Temple of Minerva at 
Priene, and, as to proportions, from 
the tetrastyle portico of Minerva Po- 
lias at Athens. 


*¢ The order (of the portico) is placed on 
a podium or plinth of granite, raising it 
above the injuries of common traffic, and 
giving grandeur to the elevation. The or- 
der and entablature extend through the 
whole fagade, the external pilasters sup- 
porting Aw belfry, and uniting with them 
in one proportion, separated in a measure 
from the portico by distinctions in the ca- 
pitals and bases. The doorway, in con- 
formity with the Vicruvian precept (too 
rarely observed), is proportioned to the 
whole frontispiece, and reigns alone within 
the portico; and its imposing grandeur is a 
striking illustration of the value of classical 
example. A high stylobate divides the in- 
tercolumniation, regulating the lateral doors 
and windows; and a remarkable breadth and 
solidity is given to the whole frout, by the 
paucity of these openings. A rich denti- 
lated cornice surmounts the order; the den- 
tils under the belfries, however, being less 
prominent, conformably with the Palladian 
practice. They are wholly omitted in the 
raking cornice of the pediment, the tympa- 
num of which is advanced, to obviate the 
extraordinary depth which the soffite of the 
cornice might otherwise have ; an expedient 
which escapes detection, and avoids effec- 
tually the necessity of the dentils over the 
tympanum, which is always attended with 
a crowded and graceless effect. The mag- 
nitude and order of the stones composing 
the masonry (always an interesting source of 
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impression on the spectator), will not fail 
to be remarked ;—it is one that is especially 
recorded of the most sacred of architectural 
examples in the third book of Kings; and is 
also one on which, by the existing remains, 
as well as by the accounts given us by Vi- 
truvius, the architects of Greece materially 
relied. The architraves of the portico are 
in single stones, some of them fourteen 
feet long; that forming the lintel of the 
door weighs six tons.” pp. 281-2. 


With this extract we conclude our 
notice of this elegant chapel. 


Temple Bar, says Mr. Britton, ‘‘ has 
been much praised by writers who ab- 
surdly call it ‘ noble,’ ‘ handsome,’ 
‘ grand,’ &c.; for our own parts we 
do not see any absurdity in applying 
these terms to any building which 
“fairly characterizes the style and 
taste of the architect Sir Christopher 
Wren !” as Mr. Britton admits almost 
in the same breath which conveys the 
censure. Believing, then, that it does 
possess this merit, we are inclined to 
submit to the charge, and still to 
praise this gateway, which, it is to be 
recollected, is not a triumphal arch, 
nor ever was intended for one, and on 
that account ought not to be tried by 
the same rules which would apply to 
such erections. The disgraceful state 
of the repairs of this, we cannot help 
saying fine specimen of architecture, is 
a public scandal and disgrace to the 
Corporation, the members of which 
would do well to abridge themselves 
of a dinner, to put it into a decent 
state of repair. 

The tower of St. Dunstan's in the 
East, Mr. Britton thinks, ‘* has been 
lauded much beyond its deserts, and 
praised in hyperbolical terms ;” and 
with this is conveyed a sneer upon 
our once valued correspondent John 
Carter, which appears to be quite gra- 
tuitous, as this excellent architectural 
critic’s comparison of this tower with 
an ancient one, is quoted in confirma- 
tion of Mr. Britton’s view. It is far 
from politic to quote an author, and at 
the same time to despise the authority. 
However bad the detail of this erec- 
tion may be, and the carelessness of 
Wren in this respect is too well known 
for us to deny, we do most fearlessly as- 
sert, that so far from St. Dunstan’s spire 
suffering from a comparison with that 
of St. Siichehee. Neweastle, or the high 
Church at Edinburgh, it is, as far as 
proportions go, superior to these autho- 
rities; indeed, so beautiful is the con- 
struction, that it is an object amongst 


architects of the most profound regard, 
and as far as our experience goes, we 
should say that none of Wren’s build- 
ings have been more popularly admired 
than this elegant tower. e cannot 
sit down quietly, and hear the works of 
this great man run down, when we 
feel certain that no architect succeed- 
ing him has ever added a building to 
the Metropolis worthy to stand in con- 
nection with his works. 

A summary view of thé improve- 
ments on the Grosvenor estate, and an 
essay on Bridges, including the new 
London, complete the volume. 

In concluding this review, which 
has been extended to its present length 
by the very interesting series of sub- 
jects comprised in the work, and 
which we found we could not do jus- 
tice to without a considerable exten- 
sion, we recommend the work to 
our readers’ attention with confidence 
that they will be as agreeably enter- 
tained and instructed as we have been. 
The essays are in general well written, 
and do great credit to the respective 
authors. 

The plates which illustrate the va- 
rious essays consist of plans, elevations, 
and sections, and, in some instances, 
perspective views; they are all exe- 
cuted in outline, and the style in 
which they are got up is highly cre- 
ditable to all parties concerned. The 
first volume possesses undoubtedly the 
finest engravings, particularly in those 
which illustrate the cathedral ; although 
so much reduced, as in one or two 
instances to bring a plan, as well as 
an elevation or a section of the super- 
structure, into an octavo size, the 
draughtsman and engraver have per- 
formed their parts so well as to show 
distinctly every particular. 

It is to be regretted that, from a want 
of patronage, the proprietors have been 
forced to conclude the work sooner 
than it appears it was their wish to 
do, and we yet hope, as the work ob- 
tains more notoriety, that the sale will 
poe nes ber and that they 
will still be induced to come out at 
least with another volume, and the 
more so, as so many buildings are in 
progress, of an ornamental character, 
which would afford interesting illus- 
trations. 

We now take our leave of Messrs. 
Britton and Pugin, with the prospect, 
we hope, of meeting them again at no 
very distant period. 
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Cameleon. Sketches. By the Author of a 
Picturesque Promenade round Dorking. 
Post 8vo, pp. 253. 

THIS long-announced publication 
has at last made its appearance, but 
with fewer. and more inferior charms 
and blaudishments than we had hoped 
or expected, 
void of either merit or originality. Nu- 
merous are the beautiful sentiments 
breathed forth in some of its pages, and 
particularly in the Pleasures of Melan- 
choly, with which our feelings would 
gladly harmonize ; but we cannot di- 
vest ourselves of a feeling of shame at 
the unfashionable dress in which he 
has attired them. Theauthor is capable 
of better things, and after the tedious 
deay from the first announcement to 
its production, the public had a right 
to expect more gratification and talent. 

There are many glaring errors in 
composition which an attentive perusal 
will enable him to correct. The vil- 
lage character is a good portrait in the 
manner of our favourite Mitford, but 
it wants more spirit, or perhaps we 
should say more romance to render it 
comme il faut; and we would advise 
the author to avoid destroying the in- 
tensity of interest, and depth of feel- 
ing, by too prosing digressions. We 
shall look forward to better things. 


Punch and Judy, with illustrations de- 
signed and engraved ly George Cruik- 
shank. 8svo. Septimus Prowett. 
THIS is a most curious and inte- 

resting book, independent of the va- 
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It is not,. however, de- © 
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luable etchings of the modern Hogarth, 
and contains the origin of Punch in 
Italy ; the origin and progress of pup- 
pet-plays, and the arrival of Punch in 

ngland; the nature and moral of his 
performances; the character of Punch; 
and the whole of the tragical comedy, 
or comical tragedy of Punch and Judy, 
which has been rendered so familiar 
to the sons of Cockaigne by the peram- 
bulations of that mirth-inspiring and 
laughter-invoking son of Italy, old Pic- 
cini. The essays preceding the dia- 
logue used by that veteran, are written 
in a lively playful strain, and contain 
many singularly curious historical anec- 
dotes of that inferior or petit species of 
dramatic composition, the puppet-shews 
of Italy and England. And let not 
our readers hazard their wisdom by ri- 
diculing the notion of a puppet-histo- 
rian, for the author has brought a 
whole phalanx of artillery of the 
greatest calibre into the field to support 
him; and Jet them not longer enter- 
tain a contemptible opinion of these 
automatons, when they are informed 
that the great and legitimate theatres 
of Drury pe and Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
formally petitioned the Sovereign of all 
sports, Charles I]. to prohibit the ex- 
hibition of puppet-plays. The comedy 
or tragedy itself is illustrated by up- 
wards of a score depictions of the 
laughable incidents and awkward situ- 
ations introduced in the piece, sketched 
in some of Cruikshank’s happiest mo- 
ments. 





109. An Itinerant comes to our door with 
an apparent grinding organ. We encourage 
him to give us a tune. The organ turns 
out to be only a sham; and the performer 
pulls out a bible, and begins to preach. 
Such a character has the Crusade of Fidelis. 
Under the name of a romance, it consists of 
discussions about justification by faith, &c. 
as if because many delighted in reading 
Novels, it was only necessary to write Ser- 
mons in that form to ensure the reading of 
them. But will people read them? Bun- 
yan’s very ingenious Pilgrim’s Progress sug- 
gested the idea, but it is forgotten that 
legend never had a reputable literary cha- 
racter till he wrote that interesting work ; 
that such interest is owing to our sympathy 
with the laborious struggles of the hero, 
and that there are works which will not 
admit of successful imitation. We think 
that there never can be two rival Robinson 
Crusoes, or Pilgrim’s Progresses. At the 
same time, in works of this kind, a literary 


object is not regarded. We will not deny 
the praise of ingenuity and invention to this 
book, We differ in taste. 





110. We recommend to the perusal of the 
musical world, the tract entitled Rhythm, 
stating the advantages of denoting time by a 
pendulum, with a geometrical scale, in oppo- 
sition to the time marks hitherto used in 
musical notation. 

111. The Hebrew is a tale which shows 
to advantage the blessing of resignation in 
adversity, derived from Christianity ; but we 
vehemently protest against the unfortunate 
inebriation of a young man, once in his life, 
being made a crime equivalent in moral 
guilt to murder (see p. 117). This is being 
extreme, to mark what is done amiss with a 
vengeance. Is the authoress ignorant that 
topers can carry off wine easily, and sober 
people not? And that volition is not the 
cause of their intoxication; only incautious- 
ness. 
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112. As to Dr. Hicumore’s Christian 
Church vindicated, &c. it is a subject for 
Parliamentary, not critical consideration. 





113. The Potter’s Art, a Poem, refers to 
an exquisite invention which we are truly 
glad to see brought into public notice. It 
is indeed an art to be ranked amongst the 
noblest inventions, but we think better 
treated in prose ; because the embellishments 
which give it grace and beauty, are evidently 
borrowed from sculpture and painting. The 
art itself is purely mechanical. 





114. Mr. Newsy’s Beta Depicta (a well- 
written treatise), shows the good effects of 
cultivating roots, and it is a solemn truth 
that subterraneous crops, e. g. potatoes, 
may furnish more animal subsistence than 
those above ground. In point of fact, there 
exists no physical necessity whatever for 
growing corn of any kind, except that roots 
may fail, and that the cultivation generates 
no manure. Apple-trees may furnish drink; 
pastures meat and potatoes; and gardens 
vegetables. Hay and roots may supply win- 
ter food for cattle ; and it is most certain (as 
recent writers have stated) that potatoes 
compete with wheat already most seriously, 
as to depressing the price, and diminishing 
the consumption of the latter. 





115. The highly-respectable translator of 
M. Jouy’s ‘ Sylla,” has just published a 
spirited translation of Moliere’s Comedy of 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, every way worthy 
of the translator’s already acquired fame. 
In the songs and poetical catches, and scraps, 
he is particularly piquant and happy, and 
the musical dialogue in the second scene is 
beautifully and effectively rendered. 

116. The Rev. J. Butt’s Devotional 
Hymashave the praise of simplicity and piety. 





117. The Rev. Epwarp Patteson’s Ex- 
position of the Morning and Evening Services 
of the Liturgy, is a Jaudable and meritorious 
endeavour to inculcate a correct understand- 
ing of the sublime architecture of the Liturgy. 


118. The Speech of the Rev. Joun Den- 
nis on the Caiholic Question, and his Exa- 
mination of the Athanasian Creed, do great 
credit to his zeal, penetration, and judgment. 





119. The Reply to Mr, Maitland, con- 
cerning the prophetic period of Daniel and 
St. in is ingenious; but we cannot enter 
into its merits, because we think that the 
Apocalypse is written in hieroglyphical lan- 
guage, the characters of which have not yet 
been decyphered. 





120. The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, 
No, 31, states the obstructions of their views 
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in the Colonies. JInier alia, it mentious 
flogging of women, p. 149. 

121, Notes of a Book-worm, or Selections 
Srom the Portfolio of a Literary Gentleman, 
is a very amusing collection of scraps, a ca- 
pital lounging book, not destitute, hewebed, 
of curious and valuable information ; for in- 
stance, it tells us, that by rote comes from 
rota, as a wheel turns ; mon sieur from mens 
senior ; yeoman from gemen-man, ** zemein”’ 
signifying common in old Dutch, so that 
yeoman is a commoner, one undignified with 
any title of gentility. (pp. 92, 93.) The 
following shows how cautious people ought 
to be concerning lettering the works sent to 
book-binders, Bishop King ** on the Ori- 
gin of Evil,” has been lettered on the back, 
‘© King’s Evil,” and Trusler on Synonyms, 
‘¢ Trusler’s Synonymous Distinctions,” and 
Dr. Hare’s Treatise on Affections of the 
Stomach ‘* Hare on the Stomach.” 





122, The knowledge of practical men is 
always of first-rate utility; and we recom- 
mend Mr. Mircuett’s Sketches in Agricul- 
ture, and Dendrologia, or Evelyn’s Sylva re- 
vised, to the notice of country gentlemen, as 
works which may augment their knowledge 
and profit, and guard them against error, 





123. The Plymouth and Devonport Guide, 
by Henry E. Carrincron, is an elegant 
and well-compiled work, embellished with 
interesting lithographic views. It must be 
very useful to the traveller and inhabitant. 
The Harewood, where Ethelwald, first hus- 
band of Elfrida, Queen of Edgar, was mur- 
dered, is here placed near Tavistock (p. 106); 
by others at a place so called, near Ross, in 
Herefordshire ; but the most probable Hare- 
wood is that near Winchester or Andover, 
where the monastery, in expiation of the 
murder, was founded. Devonport, as a 
dock-yard, takes date from the reign of 
William the Third. 





124. Mr. Hickie’s Latin Grammar is 
elaborate and copious ; and professes to cor- 
rect the Eton Grammar, where it errs in 
wrong genders and false perfects. 

125. The Old Irish Knight, a Milesian 
Tale of the Fifth Century, is a Novel, which 
recommends us to become lovers and preach- 
ers at the same time. We do not feel in- 
clined to blame such a purifying result of 
amatory feelings. We thought that Shaks- 
peare had been as pre-eminent in anachron- 
isms as in genius, but O'Halloran here 
quoted beats him hollow. Every body has 
heard of the Hibernian use of wild for shall. 
*©T will be drowned—nobody shail save 
me.” Here we have, p. 129, ‘¢ J°ll never 
know one moment’s peace again.” 
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126, The Analysis of the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament is elaborately written, 
and well digested. The notes, though we 
except to the doctrine of one or two, are in 
general very luminous, 





127. The Rev. Tuomas Scarp’s Short 
and Familiar Sermons for the Use of Schools, 
will, we hope, find the encouragement which 
they well deserve. 

128, The Rudiments of the Greek Lan- 
guage, for the Use of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, are copious and well digested. 





129. Mr. Simpson’s Editions of Gold- 
smith’s Histories of Rome and England, rank 
among the very best of school-books. We 
can assure him sincerely that we shall rank 
ourselves among his scholars upon occasions 
where we have no necessity for elaborate re- 
search, aud know that we shal! be well and 
correctly informed. 





130. Mr. Bickerstetu’s Justification ly 
Faith is an elaborate and well-written con- 
futation of the errors of the Romish Church 
on that point. 





131. Mr. Peexston’s Chronological Chart 
of the Patriarchs is very ingenious and use- 
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ful, because, as he observes, attention to 
dates tends to show that Moses might have 
derived his account of the creation from the 
direct descendants of Adam, e. g. Adam 
lived to the time of Lamech, father of Noah, 
with whom Abraham was contemporary, and 
of course through his descendants, the pa- 
triarchs, the information might easily have 
descended to Moses,—so also de ceteris. 
But there are numerous incidental advan- 
tages attached to such works, 





132. The Address to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should be 
read by all humane persons, and be pa- 
tronised aud exemplified by every philanthro- 
pist. Cruelty to animals is a certain token 
of a degraded mind. 





133. The Cruelty of employing Boys to 
sweep Chimnies should be aholished by law ; 
because in ninety-uine cases out of a hun- 
dred, such aid is not required; and where it 
is, the chimnies should rather be altered 
than eventual murder or permanent disease 
be permitted. 





184. The Help to Self-Examination in- 
culcates a duty by which every person must 
become better. 


OS 
FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The exhibition this year, though one of 
great interest, has by far a much smaller 
number of historical pictures than that of 
last year; but Sir Thomas Lawrence’s por- 
traits are particularly admirable for their 
execution, and for the brilliant display of 
beauty and feeling. They are Lady Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Eldon, Lady Gower and child, 
Lord Grey, Mrs. Agar Ellis and child, Sir 
Astley Cooper, and the daughter of Mr. 
W. Peel. There is a portrait of that ex- 
cellent veteran artist Northcote by him- 
self; and Jacksou, Clint, and others also, 
exhibit some well-painted portraits. Mul- 
ready, from whose picture of the Wolf 
and the Lamb, formerly exhibited, an 
engraving has been made, has one re- 
markable for extraordinary effect, it is the 
Interior of a Cottage. Etty’s beautiful scene 
from Milton has been purchased by the 
Marquis of Stafford for 500 guineas. Mr. 
Hilton, whose charming productions we 
always take a delight in viewing, has only 
one picture, but it may perbaps be consi- 
dered one of his most beautiful, notwith- 
standing some trifling defects. The subject 
is Love disarmed by a Nymph. Cooper's 
Richard the First at the battle of Ascalon 
is an admirable picture; and his animals in 
other parts of the exhibition are unrivalled. 


Mr. Edwin Landseer’s Duke of Gurdon and 
Duchess of Bedford returning from a hunting 
party is splendid and effective, true in costume 
and accurate in detail; and Mr. Newton, 
the American, has displayed great talent in 
the execution of his Jilustration to the Vicar 
of Wakefield, the scene where the good old 
divine is endeavouring to reconcile his wife 
to Olivia. There are others, as our readers 
must well suppose, equally deserving of our 
attention, but they are not so numerous as 
we had anticipated. Danby’s Opening of 
the Sixth Seal, Clint’s Drunkard, Bonning- 
ton’s Henry the Third of France, &c. &e. 
all deserve notice, and these we shal] endea- 
vour to observe upon in our next number, 
when we hope to give a detailed account of 
the most superb productions in regular or- 
der, with some critical remarks on their 
merits and defects. 

In sculpture Chantrey has an excellent 
bust of Sir W. Curtis, bart.; and there are 
seven admirable works from the chisel of 
Mr. Bailey, besides various busts of distin- 
guished characters by different artists. The 
whole number of works in the exhibition 
amount to 1214. 





EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS. 
This gay and attractive exhibition is no 
way inferior to that of the last vear. ‘There 
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is an excellent display of beautiful pictures 
painted with great force and feeling, and 
exhibiting some of the finest romantic, ru- 
ral, and luxuriant scenes in the kingdom, 
together with many splendid portraits of the 
waters in their calms and passions. For a 
confirmation of our remark, and as an as- 
surance of the rich display which awaits the 
visitor, we have only to point to the names 
of Robson, Fielding, Barret, Gastineau, 
Harding, Prout, &c. Amongst the pro- 
ductions, forty-six in number, of our ad- 
mired Robson, we recognize some of his 
English cities, the engravings from which 
we have already had occasion to admire. 
These, however beautiful in execution and 
picturesque in effect, are not mentioned as 
among the best of his efforts; those we 
must seek in his delineations of mountain 
scenery, the massy craggs embowering the 
placid lake, and reflecting that delicious 
purple tint which the Heavens display above 
their summits. Such is ‘* Snowdon from 
the Nautile Pools,” a gorgeous bold pic- 
ture, painted in his best manner; and the 
** View in Glen Coe” with red deer by R. 
Hills, who has several other happy sketches 
of animals. Copley Fielding’s water pieces 
do not please us so much as those in the 
last exhibition; but his landscape, ‘ the 
glade in New Forest, where William Rufus 
was killed,” is a noble production. His 
«¢ Southampton at sun-set,”’ and the ‘* Sands 
near Ryde, Isle of Wight,”” are very good 
pieces; but he has a powerful rival in Mr. 
Austin, whose ‘* Smugglers sinking their 
cargo at the epproach of a Revenue cutter” 
deserves every praise. Mr. Barret’s pic- 
tures are not on so large a scale as they were 
last year, but they are decidedly preferable, 
being a with more warmth and feel- 
ing. What a glowing picture is his ‘‘ Even- 
ing; it is a gem. The clever architec- 
tural views by Prout represent many of the 
public edifices of Venice with great felicity ; 
and Mr. Wild’s English specimens are also 
valuable. W. Hunt’s sketches from nature 
are many of them inimitable. His old men 
bear their age right nobly; and his ‘* But- 
cher-boy,” to use the language of one of 
the fair visitants, is ‘‘ a sweet little fellow.” 
But to enumerate all the good and charm- 
ing pictures in the collection would be to 
re-print nearly half of the catalogue; but 
we cannot pass over in silence, or with even 
common admiration, the truly classic com- 
position of Harding, ‘‘ Modern Greece,” 
illustrative of several fine passages in the 
writings of Byron; and the clever little il- 
lustrations of Shakspeare by Richter. What 
a deal of admirable humour in ‘* The two 
Dromeos;” and in ‘¢ The Wedding of 
Touchstone and Audrey.” Cristall too, the 
President of the Society, exhibits a large 
picture, the fairy banquet of Titania in the 
‘* Midsummer Night’s dream,” most happily 
painted. 


Fine Aris, 
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EXHIBITION OF BRITISH PORTRAITS. 

An unrivalled collection of splendid por- 
traits, executed in water colours by Hilton, 
Jackson, Derby, &c. &c. from cotemporary 
paintings by the greatest masters of the art, 
is now exhibiting, gratuitously, by Messrs. 
Harding and Lepard, Pall Mall East. Such 
an extensive assemblage of the great and the 
beautiful of other times was never before 
brought together in any one series of histo- 
rical paintings; and no exhibition was ever 
more calculated to excite the attention and 
gratify the feelings of the public than the 
present, It is impossible to view them only 
as pictures, for the mind wanders into the 
mazes of history, fights the battles of tho 
warrior; accompanies the statesman and the 
patriot in his endeavours to raise his country’s 
glory and promote her happiness ; deprecates 
the acts of oppressive cruelty, and the re- 
sults of cold-hearted villainy, which stain 
the pages of the biography of too many of 
our Sees and Nobles; and glows with ad- 
tuiration at the beauty, the heroism, and the 
lovely tenderness of the fairest of nature’s 
works. Turning from one portrait to an- 
other, we contemplate history in all eras, 
by man and not by letters.. We read in 
their features and their costumes the man- 
ners and the deeds of other times, and it is 
a pleasing task to trace, in the curve of the 
lip, the turn of the eye, the lines of the face, 
and the attitude of the figure, an external 
portraiture of the mind, and to imagine that 
we see and feel the workings of those thoughts 
and passions which impelled deeds of glory 
and renown, of affectionate attachment and 
virtue, or of infamy and execration. Most, 
if not all, of these portraits, 180 in number, 
have been engraved and published in a folio 
form, at an immense expense, and accom- 
panied by biographical sketches from the 
appreciated pen of Mr. Lodge, which are 
equally characteristic and accurate with the 
engravings. ‘The folio plates having been 
destroyed, and the price of the work being 
so heavy, tha proprietors, desirous of ren- 
dering it accessible to the family of every 
gentleman, have since engraved them in a 
smaller form, yet equally accurate manner. 
This second edition has been so well re- 
ceived by the public, and the Plates are so 
worn out, that the Proprietors are now about 
to engrave a third set of Plates, and will issue 
them in monthly numbers at a price which 
will put it into the power of a much larger 
number of purchasers to possess themselves 
of a splendid Gallery of British Portraits, to 
use the language of Sir Walter Scott, ‘* on 
a plan more extensive than any collection 
which exists, and at the same time the es- 
sence of a curious library of historical, bibli- 
ographical, and antiquarian works.” To 
those which have already been engraved, 
will be added others of a more recent ra, 
increasing the number of the series to 240. 
To say that we wish suecess to the under- 
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taking would be only iterating the general 
wish of the country, as it is a work ‘in the 
completion of which there cannot but be a 
national interest. in the splendour of its 
execution, in the accuracy of the characters 
délineated by the pencil and the pen, and 
the extensive nature of its contents, no 
other country can produce a work which 
may compare with it, and the art of histori- 
cal engraving, already carried very high 
among us, will receive additional reputation. 





CosmMorAMA, REGENT-STREET. 


A pleasing exhibition of fourteen well- 
painted pictures of interesting views and ob- 
jects. The nature of the place is neither 
panoramic nor dioramic, but is a little upon 
the plan of both. At the Diorama it is diffi- 
cult to bring the mind to consider the views 
as pictures only ; here, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, the difficulty consists in divesting 
oueself of that knowledge, but they are pic- 
tures of more than ordinary merit. Trinity 
Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral, painted by 
Dupeux, and Schall’s City of Edinburgh by 
moonlight, with the effect ofa conflagration, 
are the most deceptive ; the latter with its 
bursts of fire and volumes of smoke is the 
best, and a beautiful and effective one it is 
—though the former, in the estimation of 
the proprietor, is considered to bear away 
the palm. There are also two very superior 
views in Switzerland, painted by M. Weber, 
the Valley of Lucerne, and the Valley of 
Lauterbroun, witly the fall of the Stoubach. 
Theyare indeed admirable productions; and 
would, unaided by any other beauties, claim 
the patronage of the public. 





PaNorAMA OF GENOA. 


Mr. Burford has opened, in his great cir- 
cle in Leicester Square, a Panorama of Ge- 
noa. Itis taken from the bay, and the ex- 
terior of no City can present a more desirable 
view for a panoramic picture than the beau- 
tiful amphitheatre thence exhibited. We 
recommend all our friends to visit this vivid 
resemblance of the City of Palaces. 





The Wolf and the Lamb.— Moon and Co. 
An astonishingly clever print from the 
fine picture painted by Mulready, and pre- 
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sented by him to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund 
Society, for the benefit of which this en 
graving has been executed and published. 
The timidity of the boy-lamb, and the look 
of daring, scowling, hardened cruelty in the 
wolf-boy, about wreaking his ire or giving 
vent to his unruly passions, on the poor 
little innocent, cringing under his hand and 
shrinking from his very gaze, are beautifally 
expressive. These are the leading figures, 
but the accompaniments are all admirably 
distributed to produce a clever, interesting, 
and moral picture; -which we would recom- 
mend all lovers of the arts, and admirers of 
sketches from the life to possess. Those 
who purchase this print will be amply repaid 
by the sterling merit of the performance ; 
and they will have a more ample reward in 
knowing that they have contributed ‘to tem- 
per the wind to the shorn lamb.” 





Miranda. . Moon and Co. 
Shakspeare’s Miranda!——The lovely 
daughter of the instigator of The Tempest, 
and the tender and soothing love of Ferdi- 
nand, is one of the most perfectly innocent 
and artlessly amiable characters that were 
ever sketched. She is such as we might 
imagine the beauteous Eve in the garden of 
Eden, the purest specimen of her sex. And 
the scene chosen by Hilton for exhibiting 
his powers, is the most effective in this 
drama, some of the finest touches of nature 
bursting out in the language softly flowing 
to the heart, whose generous impulses it 
irrigates and cherishes. It is the first of 
the third act, and represents the rough un- 
polished entrance of the Magician Duke’s 
cell, whence Miranda is issuing to meet the 
young prince Ferdinand toiling to ascend 
the steep with his burden of logs. How 
happily has the artist thrown into his 
figure all the pure and lovely charms which 
Shakspeare’s acquaintance with the human 
heart decked her with. Every one must 
recognise the being that could feel and give 
expression to such exquisite sensibility as 
this : 
———“‘ I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d 
to pile. [burns 
Pray set it down and rest you: when this 
’Twill weep for having weary’d you.” 


--—— 
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Ready for Publication. 

The tenth and concluding Number of 
Mr. Fosbroke’s ‘* Foreign Topography.” 

No. II. of Autographs of Royal, Noble, 
Learned, and Remarkable Personages con- 
spicuous in English History. 

The Life and Opinions of John de Wy- 
eliffe, D. D. illustrated principally from his 
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unpublished Manuscripts, with a prelimi- 
nary View of the Papal system, and of the 
state of the Protestant Doctrine in Europe 
to the commencement of the Fourteenth 
Century. By Ropert Vaucuan. , 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of the Rev. Matthew Henry. By 
J. B. WittiaMs, Esq. F.S.A. 








The Speeches of the Right. Hon. Geo. 
Canning, corrected by himself, with a Me- 
moir of his Life. By R. Tuzrry, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law. 

Foreign and Domestic View of the Ca- 
tholic Question. By Henry Gauty Knicat, 
Esquire. 

ree Trade in Corn, the real Interest of 
the Landlord and the true policy of the 
State. By a Cumberland Landholder. 

Views on the Currency, its connexion 
with Corn, the Merits of the Corn Bill, 
Branch Banks, Bank Charter, Small Notes, 
&e.. By J. Jopiin. 

Recollections of.a service of three years 
during the War of Extermination in the 
Republics of Venezuela and Colombia. By 
an Officer of the Colombian Navy. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse ;_ intended 
as a Sequel to those of Mr. Elstey on the 
Gospels, and Mr. Prebendary Slade on the 
Epistles. By Joun Cuapren Woopuouse, 
D.D. Dean of Lichfield. 

The Prolegomena to the London Poly- 
glott Bible, by Bishop Walton, accompa- 
nied by a variety of Notes illustrative of 
the Text. By the Rev. Francis Wranc- 
HAM, M.A. F.R.S. Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land, &c. &e. 

The Harp ef Judah, a Selection of Poems 
relative to the Conversion of the Jews, and 
to Missionary and other Religious Societies. 

A Selection of Vases, Altars, Candelabra, 
and Tripods, from the Museum at the Lou- 
vre at Paris, engraved in a delicate and beau- 
tiful style. By Henry Moszs, with de- 
scriptive letter-press by T. L. D. 

ccelino da Romano, surnamed the Ty- 
rant of Padua, in twelve books. By Vis- 
count Ditton. 

Poems by Eriza Rennie. 

Fishes of Ceylon, after Drawings from 
Nature. By Joun Wuitcuurcu Bennet, 
Esq. F.H.S. 4to. 

Essays on the Nature, Causes, and Effects 
of National Antipathies; on Credulity and 
Enthusiasm; with an Historical Review of 
the Revolutions of Empires, from the ear- 
liest ages to the death of Alexander the 
Great. By R. Ortey. 

Subterraneous Travels of Niels Klim, from 
the Latin of Lewis Holherg. 

The 9th Number, Vol. X. of Neale’s 
Views of Seats. Amongst other subjects in 
hand for this publication, are Aldermanston, 
Cothelstone, and Holland Houses, Holme 
Park, Dalkeith Palace, &c. 

Emma de Lissau: a Narrative of the 
striking vicissitudes of her eventful Life ; 
with some Information respecting the reli- 
rious and domestic Habits of the Jews. By 
the Author of Sophia de Lissau. 

The Rector of Overton, a novel, in three 
volumes. 

Beauties of Shakspeare. By Canoune 
Maxwe.t, authoress of Beauties of Ancient 
H.story, xe. 
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Preparing ifor Publication. 

Buddhuism; illustrated from original ma- 
nuscripts of its Doctrine, Metapbysics,,and 
Philosophy; accompanied by 43 Engrav- 
ings, lithographed from the Cingalese ori- 

foals, demonstrativejof their Scheme of the 
eee and the personal Attributes of the 
Buddhoo. . By Epwarp Urnam, Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, F S.A. 

The 2d Number of the Picturesque Tour 
of the River Thames. 

The Life and Times of Archbishop Laud. 
By Joun P. Lawson, M.A. 

Memoirs of John Frederic Oberlin, Pas- 
tor of Waldbach, in the Bau de la Roche. 

Wanderings in America. By Cuartes 
Waterton, Esq. 

The Life and Remains of Wilmot War- 
wick. Edited by his friend, Henry Vernon. 

Present State and Future Prospects of the 
Free Trade and Colonization of India. 

An Historical View of the Sinking Fund. 
By Puuir Pussy, Esq. 

A Letter to the Duke of Wellington, on 
the Regulation of the Currency, and Pre- 
vention, Detecting, and Correcting of 
Crime. By an Englishman. 

Mr. Britton announces, that the letter- 
press to the Architectural Anquities of 
Normandy will soon be ready for delivery, 
gratis, to the Subscribers; that some of the 
copper-plates of Robson’s Cities will be de- 
stroyed after 250 large, and 800 small, are 
worked; and that the letter-press and last 
number of Peterborough Cathedral, will 
also soon be ready; as will, No. ?, of Pic« 
turesque Antiquities of the English Cities, 
with 12 Engravings, by and under the di- 
rection of J. Le Keux. 

Carr. Georce Beaucrerk, 10th Foot, 
who, with another Officer of the Garrison 
at Gibraltar, accompanied Dr. Brown, in 
July 1826, on a medical mission to the 
Sultan of Morocco, has in the. press a vo- 
lume of Travels, descriptive of the. manners 
and usages of Turbaned Society, to be en- 
titled **A Journey to Marocco;” to be 
illustrated with numerous Drawings, taken 
on the spot by the Author. 

An Essay on the Causes and Cure of 
Stammering, and the Impediments of 
Speech. By Dr. M*Cormac, of Belfast. 

The Book of Psalms, according to the 
authorized Version, with practical Reflec- 
tions and Notes. By the Rev. Ricnarp 
Warner. 

The number of new works that have been 
published at last Easter Fair at Leipzig, as 
stated in the annual fair catalogue, amounts 
to 3,234, viz.—2852 books, meluding 
smaller works as pamphlets ; 190 novels and 
tales; 37 dramatic pieces: whole collec- 
tions, counting each for one number ;, 116 
maps, globes, &c,; 23 musical works; 5 
games. The books in foreign modern lan- 
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guages, éxclusive of the preceding list, 
atibutit to $36. As works eminently gond, 
Professor Beck mentions, Ehreaberg’s Na= 
tufak Historical Journey in‘ Egypt; Mai- 
lath’s History of the Magyari (Hunga- 
rians) ; Lancizolle’s History of the Rise of 
the Prassian Monarchy ; Salvandy’s History 
of King Sobiesky.~The number of pub- 
lishers is ‘stated at 401. 





Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 1. “A paper was read, from J. A’ 
Repton, esq. F.S. A. on the ancient pro- 
nunciation of English words ending in ough, 
as rough, tough, &c. which, as appeared 
from very numerous instances adduced from 
the old poets, were uttered with the sound 
both of ruff and row; but more frequently 
with the latter, which is now so little re- 
tained. Mr. Repton incidentally remarked 
that the diphthong au had frequently the 
French pronunciation given to it, as in the 
memorable instance of the metropolitan ca- 
thedral being colloquially styled Powle’s. 

May 8. A communication was received 
from Capt. Henry Smyth, R.N. F.S.A. con- 
sisting of three views of some architectural 
ruins in the Island of Gosa, near Malta, 
with a brief description, the admeasure- 
ments, &c. having been unfortunately lost 
through the death of a brotlier officer, 
to whom they had been lent. These pri- 
mitive and colossal remains are locally known 
as the Giants’ Tovers, and are supposed to 
be of Pheenician origin. 

Henry Ellis, esq. Secretary, read an ex- 
tract from a manuscript ‘* Description of 
Pembrokeshire, by George Owen,” now in 
the British Museum. The extract described 
the game of knappan, a violent species of 
foot-ball formerly played in South Wales by 
very numerous assemblages both of horse 
and foot men, and still, though in a dege- 
nerated state, in some measure customary. 
This chapter of the History has been printed 
verbatim in vol. v. of the ** Cambrian Regis- 
ter, 1795,” whence it was copied into Ro- 
berts’s “* Cambrian Popular Antiquities.” 

May 15. A letter from A. J. Kempe, 
esq. F.S.A. was read to the Society, being 
a description of some extensive Druidical 
remains on Dartmoor, on the road to Exeter 


from Moreton-Hampstead, which have hi- 


therto escaped general attention. 

Mr. Ellis also read a Memorial presented 
to Lord Burleigh in 1595 by the Bishop of 
St. David’s and other Justices of Pembroke- 
shire, respecting the state of Milford Haven. 
The document petitions the Minister for 
additional naval force off the coast, and for- 
tifications to the towns of Milford and Ten- 
bys and will be found printed’at length in 

t. Carlisle’s Topographical Dictionary of 
Wales. , 

May 22, William Twopenny, esq. pre- 
sented two drawings, one représenting’ an 


interior view of the Chapel at the old -man- 
sion called the Mote, in the parish of Iygt- 
ham, Kent; and the other an elegantly 
carved chest, of the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, preserved at the same place. 

Mr. Ellis also communicated from Lord 
Burleigh’s papers in the British Museum) 
two documents, one being *‘ A Memorial of 
certain pointes meet for restoring the realm 
of Scotland to the ancient Weal.” This 
was written in 1559, in opposition of the 
French interest, and in favour of the pre~ 
tensions to power of the Hamilton family, 
The other was ‘‘ A Record of the préceed- 
ings of the first Court held by gr John 
Branch, Lord Mayor of London in 1580.” 
The proceedings were relative to the Queen’s 
instructions, on the several points of setting 
up new buildings, the cleausing of the City, 
the conservancy of the Thames, and the re- 
striction of Popery. 


Literary Funp Society. 


The anniversary of this truly benevolent 
Society was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on the 18th of May. His Grace the Duke 
of Somerset, President, took the chair soon 
after six o’clock, and about 120 sat down to 
dinner. The cloth being removed, ‘* The 
King, our munificent Patron,” always the 
first standing toast of the Society, was drank 
with acclamations, and followed by the 
usual loyal buinpers and songs, ‘* Prospe- 
rity to the Literary Fund,” was also given 
with great applause ; and Mr. Fitzgerald re- 
cited a poem, in which the benevolent pur- 
poses of the Fund were enforced. His exer- 
tions were thanked by a toast from the Pre- 
sident. ‘The Earl of Shrewsbury, in a brief 
speech, complimentary to the noble Chair- 
man, and warmly approving of the Society 
and its objects, * gave the health of the Duke 
of Somerset ; for which his Grace returned 
thanks. Lord Goderich, in an eloquent, 
manly, and feeling address, paid a tribute to 
the genius, patriotism, and virtues of Mr. 
Canning, who, but for his lamented loss, 
would have presided this day; and proposed 
atribute to his memory, which was drank in 
solemn silence, and with deep emotion. His 
Lordship’s observations, indeed, produced a 
penray sensation; and while he taught his 
nearers how to love and honour the dead, 
he also did what was not his intention—he 
taught them to adm:re and honour the liv- 
ing. His Lordship’s own health was accord- 
ingly the next, and loudly cheered by every 
voice. Lord F. L. Gower, also, on receiv- 





* These objects are so forcibly described 
in the Address of the Registrars, prefixed to 
the Book-List of the Subscribers to the 
Seciety, that we earnestly request attention 
to it. Some copious extracts from the Ad- 
dress are given im our last Volume, part i, 
p- 444. i 

+ See vol. xcvit, pt. i, p. 443, 
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ing’ a similar compliment, returned thanks 
in a very impressive manner, alluding with 
appropriate felicity to Mr. Lockhart’s Life 
of Burns, to support his reasoning on behalf 
of the unfortunate, for the relief of whose 
wants they had met together. In the course 
of the evening, Sir Thomas Lawreace, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Dr. Lushington, Sir W. Clayton, 
Mr. Adolphus, and Mr. Blanshard, severally 
spoke, as toasts called them up; and by 
them all, the same benevolent train of ideas 
was pursued and enforced by various appo- 
site illustrations. ‘To crown the whole, Dr. 
Yates, the treasurer of the Fund, reported 
subscriptions to the amount of £700. 
Royar Society or Literature. 

April 14. The two royal golden medals, 
of the value of fifty guineas each, given an- 
nually to individuals distinguished by. the 
production of works eminent in literature, 
were adjudged to Crabbe the poet, as the 
head of an original school of composition, 
and to Archdeacon Coxe, as the author of 
many volumes of great historical research. 

April 24. The general annual meeting of 
the Royal Society of Literature took place 
at its Chambers in Parliament-srreet; the 
Bishop of Salisbury, President, in the chair. 
Between fifty and sixty members wete pre- 
sent. Mr. Cattermole, the Secretary, read 
the minutes of the last meeting ; after which 
his Lordship, the President, delivered a very 
interesting discourse, pointing out the prin- 
cipal events connected with the Institution 
within the past year, and glancing at the li- 
terary labours of its members in various 
parts of the world. He deplored, in digni- 
fied and affecting language, the loss it had 
sustained in Mr. Canning; and also alluded 
feelingiy to others whom death had taken 
away fromits numbers. His Lordship then 
noticed the adjudication of the medals to 
Mr. Crabbe and Archdeacon Coxe; and, 
finally, congratulated the Society on its 
great progress and prosperity, under the fos- 
tering patronage of its founder, the King. 

The Secretary read a report of the pro- 
ceedings during the season; and stated, 
that the fund (by voluntary subscriptions) 
for building a house, on a site given by his 
Majesty near Charing Cross, had been largely 
augmented, and other measures taken, so 
that the immediate prosecution of that de- 
sign might be anticipated. The members 
then balloted for the officers, &e. for the 
ensuing year. 

Linnan Socisty. 

May 24. The 40th anniversary meeting 
of this Society took place at the Society's 
house in Soha-square, A. B. Lambert, esq. 
in the chair. The Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells took his seat asa Fellow. The Se- 
cretary stated, that the executors of Sir J. 
Smith had offered his valuable library, bota- 
nical and other collections, to the Society, 
for the sum of 4,000/, The library em- 
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braces the original collection of Linnzus, 


containing 2,500 volumes. The estimated 
value of the whole was about 5,000/. After 
some conversation regarding the manner ‘in 
which the purchase-money was to be raised, 
@ subscription was suggested, as the best 
and speediest plan for realizing the purchase- 
money. This was immediately set un foot, 
and in a short time nearly 400/. was sub- 
scribed. Dr. Boot stated, that the Socie- 
ty’s receipts for the past year amounted to 
1,433/. Is. 5d.; its disbursements 880l. 9s. 
5d.; fund in hand 552/, 12s.—Lord Stanley 
has been elected President in the room of 
Sir J. E. Smith—Davies Gilbert, esq. M.P. 
his Grace the Duke of Somerset, E. T. 
Bennet, esq. Rev. E. Goodenough, D.D. 
W. H. Fitton, M.D. and J. F. South, esq. 
were elected members of the council. In 
the evening the members dined at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, where a very liberal sub- 
scription was also made in aid of the funds 
for the purchase of the library and collec- 
tion of Sir J. E. Smith. 
ZOOLOGICAL SociETyY. 

April 29. The anniversary meeting of 
this Society was held at the Rooms of the 
Horticultural Society in Regent-street ; the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, president, in the 
chair. Many of the most zealous supporters 
of the establishment were present, and took 
an active part in the proceedings of the day. 
Among them, the Duke of Somerset, the 
Ear!s of Darnley and Carnarvon, Viscount 
Gage, Lords Auckland and Stanley, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Sir Everard 
Home, Mr. B. Wall, M.P. Mr. Croker, M.P. 
Mr. C. Barclay, M.P. the Presidents of the 
Royal and Geological Societies, General 
Thornton, Captains Yorke, R.N. and Sa- 
bine, R. A. &e. 

A report from the Council was read, 
giving a detailed account of the finances of 
the Society during the preceding year, and 
of the works completed and in progress at 
the Gardens in the Regent’s Park. Upwards 
of 200 living animals, most of them of in- 
terest and rare occurrence, were stated to 
be now on view in the Gardens, exclusive of 
a considerable number of wild fowl and gal- 
Jinaceous birds, which were preserved in the 
lake and islands in the Park, the use of 
which had been lately granted to the Society 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests. The number of members on the 
books was stated to exceed 800. 

Dr. Parr’s Linrary. 

May 23. The sale of the first portion of 
the extensive library of the late Dr. Parr, 
comprising only the theological and classic 
departments, was concluded this day, by 
Mr. Evans, of Pall-mall. The books, :ge- 
nerally speaking, brought fair prices.. The 
following lots will suffice as examples :— 
Auctores Classici Latini, Valpy’s Delphin 
edition, 374; Henry Stephens’ Thesaurus, 
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241,;, Gerhard’s Loci Theologici edente Cott, 
1767, with the Doctor's epigraph, an 
excellent and most useful work,” 2/. 4s,; 
Calvin’s Works (Latin), Amsterdam, 1667, 
71. 10s.; Critici Sacri, 4l. 10s.; Warbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation of Moses, 1765, 21. 
9s.; the chief Tracts on the Trinity, pub- 
lished from 1600 to 1700, 2/.3s.; Luther’s 
Works (Jena), 1557, 61. 2s.; Melancthen’s 
Works (Wittembergh), 1562, 61. 13s.; 
Ugolini’s Hebrew Antiquities, 361. 4s. 6d, ; 
Brunck’s Aristophanes, Greek and Latino, 
2l.; Inverziuius (edition of the same poet), 
4l.; HEschylus, Greek and Latin (Butler's 
edition), a presentation copy to Dr. Parr, 
with this inscription, Qui quid civem, quid 
amicum, quid sapientem, decent et optimé 
intelligit et fortissimé exsequitur, 31. 5s.3 
Euripides, Greek and Latin, cum notis va- 
riorum, 51. 2s. 6d.; Ovid, with Burman’s 
notes, 1727, 41. 10s.; Homeri Opera Graecé 
cum commentariis Eustathii, the first edi- 
tion, Rome, 1542, somewhat stained, 91. 
9s.; Byzantine historia scriptores Greci et 
Latini, Venice, 1722, 16 guineas ; this was 
a present from Dr. Maltby, with an elegant 
inscription. Terentianus Maurus de Litteris 
syllalis et Metris Horatii, first edition, 1497, 
6l.; the Works of Erasmus, Lyons, 1783, 
11/, 16s. The second part of this exten- 
sive library is in preparation for sale. Among 
the purchasers were Prince Crinitelli, Mr. 
Justice Littledale, Sir George Chetwynd, 
Archdeacon Wrangham, the Dean of Peter- 
borough, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, Dr. Maltby, and other eminent 
collectors. 
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Lorp Onstow’s Cotiection or ENGLisu 
Historicat Portraits, 


The interesting collection of English His- 
torical Portraits belonging to Lord Onslow, 
which was lately disposed of by Mr. Chris* 
tie, comprised a curious and ancient portrait 
of Thomas of Woodstock, by an unknown 
hand, and a noble original portrait of Sir 
Charles Lucas, who fell during the siege of 
Colchester, by Dobson. The former sold 
for 41. 8s.; and the latter, which was: an 
admirable specimen of Dobson’s talent, 
brought 21/, There were also several inte- 
resting portraits of Lord Burleigh, of 
Spencer the poet, Milton, Pope, Dryden, 
Bishop Burnet, &c. The folowing are the 
prices which these and a few other of the 
principal lots produced, viz.—Edward the 
Black Prince, a very curious portrait, 91. 
15s.; Queen Elizabeth, and Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, in circles, six guineas; Sir 
Thomas. More, and Vicar-General Crom- 
well, 4/. 16s.; Sir Walter Raleigh, 31. 18s. ; 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, 41. 18s.; Henrietta 
Maria, 15/. 10s.; Edward Spencer, four gui~ 
neas; Milton, when young, 8/. 12s.; Alex- 
ander Pope, 4/. 12s.; John Dryden, by 
Kneller, one guinea; John Lord Somers, 
in his robes as Chancellor, with the date 
1697, and Dr. Gilbert Burnet, 1690, 52. 
10s.; Sir Isaac Newton, in an oval, 41.5 
William III, with a view of the siege of 
Nimeguen in the distance, 10 guineas ; 
George I. small life, whole-length, in his 
robes, 3l. 5s.; George H. a whole-length 
portrait, five guineas, 





SELECT 


BANWELL CAVE, co. SOMERSET, 
Viro eruditissimo Aylmer Bourke Lambert, 
omnigent Scientia, presertim siccarum 
herbarum, instructissimo, D.D.D. 
Gut. L. Bowtes. 


SPIRIT and shadow of the ancient world, 
Awake! Thou who hast slept four thou- 
sand years, 
Arise! For who can gaze upon this vault, 
Strewn with the fragments of a former 
world, * (think 
Swept to destruction,—but must pause to 
Of the mutations of the Globe ;—of Time, 
Hurrying to onward spoil ;—of his own life, 
Swift-passing as a summer-cloud away ;— 





* The reader is referred to Dr. Buckland’s 
_ Most. interesting illustrations of these re- 
mains of a former world. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells has built a picturesque and 
appropriate cottage near the cave, on the 
hill commanding, this fine view. 


POETRY. 


Of Him, who spoke and the dread storm 
went forth! [most cave 

Since then, these bones that strew the in- 

Have lain, the records of that awful doom. 


When now the black abyss had ceas’d to 
roar, [hills, 
And waters, shrinking from the rocks and 
Slept in the solitary sunshine, —Here 
Tuey tay; and when four thousand years 
had pass’d— 
And the grey smoke went up from villages— 
And cities, with their tow’rs and temples 
shone 
Where Life’s great hum was murmuring,— 
Here THey Lay! 


The crow sail’d o’er the lonely spot, the 
bents 
Wav’d to the summer-air, yet, undisturbed 
They lay :—till lo!—as if but yesterday 
The wave had left them,—into light again 
The ‘shadowy spectacle of ages past 
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Seems to leap up, as the dim cave unfolds 

Its mystery. Say! Christian, is it true? 

This cavern’s deep recess, these scatter’d 
bones, 

Faint echo to thy Bible! 

Pale Science ruminates. 


O’er the cave 


‘ Meantime I gaze, 

In silence on the scene below, and mark 

The morning sunshine,—on that very shore 

Where once a child I wandered:—Oh! re- 
turn, 

(Lsigh) ‘* return a moment, days of youth, 

<¢ Of childhvod,—oh, return!” How vain 
the thought, 

Vain as unworthy! yet sad Poesy 

Unblam’d may dally with imaginings. 

For this wide view is like the shadowy scene, 

Once travers’d o’er with carelessness and 
glee, 

And we look back upon the vale of years, 

And hear rentembered voices, and behold, 

In blended colours, images and shades 

Long pass’d, now rising, as at Memory’s call, 

Again in softer light. 


There is the church,*¥ 
Crowning the high hill-top, which overlooks 
Brean-bown, where inits lonelier amplitude 
Stretches into grey mist the Severn Sea, 
There, mingled with the clouds, old Cambria 
draws 
Her line of mountains, fading far away ; 
There, sit the sister Holms,t in the mid-tide 
Secure and smiling, though its vasty sweep, 
As it rides by, might almost seem to rive 
The deep foundations of the Earth again,— 
Might seem to scorn its limits, and ascend 
In tempest to these heights, to bury there 
Fresh welt’ring carcases, and leave their 
bones 
A spectacle for ages yet unborn, 
To teach its sternest moral to the heart. 





Tis well we hear not the fleet wings of 
Time. 
Enough, if while the summer-day steals on, 
e muse upon the wreck of ages past, 
And own there is a God who rules the world. 


—@— 
ON THE EVENING STAR. 


From the Poems of Miss Mary ANNE 
Browne, recently published.t 


STAR of the West! thy dewy beam, 
Looks o’er our mingled joy and woe— 
Reflected in the glassy stream, 
Thou deignst to light the world below ; 
While the waves ripple their reply 
To the low breeze’s evening sigh. 





* Uphill; see p. 388. 

+ Flat and Steep Holms. 

+ We shall shortly pay attention to this 
pleasing work. 
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Star of the West !_ when Nature sleeps, 
And the last glance‘of day is gone, 

And when the balmy dew-drop weeps, 
Thou shin’st, and sparklest there alone, 

And throw’st thy ray of silver light 

On the dim breast of coming night. 


Star of the West ! thy soft beams fall 
To light alike the prince and slave 
Pyro they shine for all, 
he sailor, wandering o’er the wave, 
The King beneath his canopy, 
And the poor serf may gaze on thee. 


Star of the West, whose glories burn, 
As if to guard while we are sleeping, 
Ere we retire to thee we turn, 
And gaze where thou thy watch art 
keeping. 
Thy gentle influence o’er us shed, 
And with sweet slumbers bless our bed. 


And Thou, who mad’st the glorious star, 
And guid’st it through its heavenly flight, 

Who guard’st us wheresoe’er we are, 
Through brilliant day or gloomy night ; 

Oh, shed around the willing heart 

The light that never can depart ! 


on ed 


On. the elevation of Francis Freevine, Ese. 
to the dignity of Baronet, 


By Joun Taytor, Eso. 


F long-tried service should distinction find, 
A gen’rous heart, and anlenlighten’d mind; 

If zeal, not merely duty to fulfil, 

But to augment it with sagacious skill; 

To trace abuses, and the cause remove, 

Heeding whate’er the system could improve ; 

If ardour modest merit to befriend, 

And to superior pow’r to recommend ; 

If publie good was still his constant aim, 

And, self-approv’d, not pant for public fame; 

If in the bounds of life’s domestic sphere, 

To kindred, friendship, and to genius dear ; 

If less to raise his offspring into place, 

Than to behold them wear a moral grace, 

And, while he taught the path they should 
pursue, 

To bea fair example in their view ; 

And, hence, in all, just recompense to find, 

A kindred nature, and a lineal mind : 

If the Fine Arts to foster and requite, 

And bring e’en shadow’d talents into light, 

Arts that adorn aud elevate mankind, 

Talents that else might in despair have pin’d; 

If these, and more that Truth could well 
relate, 

Deserve the civic laurels of a state, 

Then is the rank on Freeling now bestow’d, 

But the first step on Honour’s loftier road, 

And futuré favour from the Royal hand 

May place him with the Guardians of the 
Land. {she says, 

Thus ‘says’ the Muse, and thius’with trath 

Proud of this tribute of her honest lays. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 
SG 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, April 17. 


Mr. Horton moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to facilitate the Emicration oF Pav- 
pers by their parishes, He said that the 
objects of the proposed measure were, to 
raise money upon the security of the poor 
rates.—Mr. Huskissou considered the coun- 
try indebted to his Right Hon. friend for 
the zeal he had manifested in the investiga- 
tion of this subject—Mr. Hume, though 
an advocate for aieaaeae emigration, thought 
it was impossible that the principle on which 
the Bill was founded could ever be. carried 
into execution,—Leave was given to bring 


in the Bill. 
A 


House or Lorps, April 21. 


The order of the day being moved for 
their Lordships going into a Committee on 
the Test anp Corporation Acts Repeat 
Butt, Lord Eldon said, it might be recollected 
that from 1662 to 1828, a period of pretty 
nearly two centuries, those Acts continued 
to exist without any alteration, and the 
Church of England continued to be pre- 
served—the subject had been completely at 
rest, until a few weeks ago—when the 
march of intellect so speedily prevailed — 
their Lordships in the manner in which it 
had evinced itself. In the thousands of pe- 
titions which had been presented to the 
House on the subject, he did not know how, 
but the Sacramental Tests were alluded to 
as degrading—yet he would acquaint the pe- 
titioners that his Majesty himself had taken 
the Sacramental Test, and was obliged to 
submit to that which they had all stated to 
bea degradation. The question he con- 
sidered to be truly this: whether, under 
the effects of the Acts as they then stood, 
the constitution of the country had more 
security than it ought to have? For him- 
self, he thought decidedly not; for in his 
mind the constitution was formed of Church 
and State, and existed only in their union 
and identity. Now, it was evident to all 
that these Acts had been framed with a 
view to keep up that alliance, which formed, 
in truth, the constitution.—Lord Holland 
said, the noble and learned Lord was incorrect 
as to the fact of the Test and Corporation Laws 
forming part of the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution consisted in the power vested in 
the King, Lords, and Commons, of making 
Statutes; but the Statutes themselves were 
no part of the Constitution.—Lord Eldon 
said he had considered the subject long and 
conscientiously, and he never would become 
a@ party to a separation between Church and 


State, in the alliance between which he con- 
sidered existed that Constitution which the 
wisdom of our ancestors had made, that had 
lasted for ages, and produced the happiness, 
not only of this country, but, he firmly be- 
lieved, of every other part of the world. All 
that he wished, or hoped, or prayed, was, 
that he might never see the destruction of 
that Constitution under which England had 
been great, glorious, and happy; and that 
when his time was over (and it could now 
be but brief), that he might leave posterity 
in possession of it, as the choicest blessing 
that this world could bestow.—The Duke of 
Wellington said, he had consulted with the 
Right Rev. the Bench of Prelates upon this 
subject, and he found that they were dis- 
posed to consent to the measure, and had 
strong objections to the Sacramental Test. 
He felt, also, that if the Bill were not now 
passed, they would lose all the advantage 
resulting from the desire to establish the 
religious peace that had been displayed.— 
Earl Grey complimented Ministers on the 
course they had adopted. The desire which 
the noble Duke had manifested to conciliate 
all parties, while preserving an anxious care 
for the security of the Church, entitled him 
to the gratitude of the country, and had 
very much increased his confidence in the 
noble Duke’s administration.—Lord Redes- 
dale complained, that their Lordships had 
compelled the King to belong to the Church 
of England, yet, by this Bill, allowed his 
Ministers to be of a religion adverse to his 
Majesty; this was to him an insurmount~ 
able objection. — Amendments moved by 
Lord Eldon and Lord Tenterden were nega- 
tived; and the Bill went through the Com- 
mittee. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Peel presented a petition from the 
President and Council of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of London, praying for the 
adoption of some means for the promotion 
of Anatomical Science. The Petitioners 
stated, that a knowledge of the construction 
of the human body was not to be obtained 
from models, but from the human subject 
alone, and that, whilst medical practitioners 
were liable in this country to severe penal- 
ties for ignorance of their profession, the 
adequate means of knowledge were not with- 
in their reach. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
also presented similar petitions from the 
Medical School of Portman-street, Glasgow, 
and from the Surgeons of Leeds.—Sir J. 
Mackintosh presented a petition from the 
Medical Society of Edinburgh to the same 
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effect. In Paris, he said, the means of ac- 
quiring anatomical knowledge were twenty 
times as great as in London; and the con- 
sequence was, that 500 out of 2,000 medi- 
cal students repaired to France for their 


education. 
——g— 
House or Commons, April 22. 

Several petitions were presented from Be- 
nefit Societies, against the Bill before the 
House for the regulation thereof. 

Mr. Warlurton moved that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to enquire into the man- 
ner of obtaining subjects for the schools of 
anatomy, and the state of the law affecting 
persons employed in obtaining and dissect- 
ing dead bodies.—Mr. Peel said, that he was 
convinced of the necessity of furnishing every 
facility possible for the prosecution of medi- 
cal science. The most eminent men of the 
medical profession had stated the great diffi- 
culties that lay in the way of prosecuting 
properly the study of anatomy in this coun- 
try, and of the necessity students found 
themselves under of repairing to foreign 
schools. He knew that it was necessary that 
subjects should be had, and any man who 
had conversed with an intelligent surgeon 
must laugh at the idea of its being possible 
to become acquainted with the construction 
of the human body by means of wax figures. 
He implored, however, the honourable mem- 
ber to proceed with caution—to beware how 
he attacked those prejudices which, for him- 
self, he could not but respect, or he might 
raise difficulties in his path instead of obvi- 
ating them.—The question was then put, 
and carried, and a Select Committee was 
appointed. 


On the order of the day for the House 
going into a Committee on the Corn Laws 
being read, Mr. Portman rose, and said, he 
thought the resolutions before them were 
worse for the landed interest than those 
adopted in the last Session of Parliament. 
The agricultural interest required a protec 
tion which should secure them 60s. per quar 
ter; and the proposed resolutions did not 
give that protection so effectually as did the 
Bill of last year —Mr. Peel was decidedly of 
opinion, that the proposed Bill afforded a 
not unreasonable protection to the agricul- 
turists, and that it was one likely toconduce 
to the satisfaction of the country generally. 
—Mr. Calcraft moved, that the resolutions 
of Jast year be substitutsd instead of those 
on the table.—Mr. Robinson seconded the 
motion.—Mr. Benett preferred the Bill of 
last year to the present.—Mr. Huskisson was 
sure that at the point at which both sides 
met, an adequate protection was given up to 
60s,; then the admission of foreign corn 
up to 65s. under regulations, and without 
any restrictions at all, when the price rose 
above 65s. was well calculated to meet both 
ends, of protection and admission.—The 
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House then divided, when there appeared— 
For'the original motion, 202 ; for the amend- 
ment, 58; majority, 144. 


—S—- 
House or Lorns, April 24. 

The debate on the Bill for repéaling the 
Corporation AND Test Acts being re- 
sumed, the Earl of Eldonexpressed his deter- 
mination to offer every opposition to the 
success of the Bill, which could not pass 
without producing a mighty effect on the 
Catholic Questioa. His Lordship moved 
two clauses—the first declaring that the Pro- 
testant Religion, as professed in England, 
was established permanently and inviolably; 
the second, that all persons becoming mem- 
bers of Corporations should declare them- 
selves Protestants ; for he pledged himself as 
a lawyer, that if this Bill passed, there was 
no law to prevent Roman Catholics from be- 
coming members of Corporations unless the 
charters of those Corporations expressly 
provided against it.—A long discussion arose, 
in which the Duke of Wellington stated, that 
his opinion upon the subject of the Catholic 
claims had undergone no change, but was 
precisely the same as it had ever been. He 
disclaimed all inteution of favouring the Ca- 
tholics by admitting them into Corporations 
under the Bill, and thought their Lordships 
were bound not to suffer the Bill to pass with 
out at least requiring an assertion that the 
members of Corporations were Protestants. 
—A division took place, when the numbers 
appeared, for Lord Eldon’s amendment, 31 ; 
against it, 71. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. M. A. Taylor made a motion for 
reforming the Apuses 1 Cuancery.—Mr. 
Peel said, that the Government had done all 
they could to promote the object in view ; 
but when the Saxe considered what had 
been the situation of the Government during 
the last six months, they must admit that it 
was almost impossible that the Government 
could have made any beneficial changes in 
the Court of Chancery. With repect to the 
intended changes, it was in contemplation 
to make the Court of Exchequer assist the 
Chancery in the disposal of Equity business. 
It was in contemplation to admit the attor- 
neys of all the Courts to practise in the Ex- 
chequer upon Equity business. The right 
hon. gentleman was not unwilling to attend 
to ajudicious reform, but he could not be 
governed by abstract propositions ; he should 
therefore move the previous question—A 
division took place; when there appeared, 
for the previous question, 91; for the mo- 
tion, 42. 


House or Lorps, April 25. 
On the motion for reconsidering the Re- 
port of the Committee on the Test Acts, 
Lord Eldon renewed his former motion, that 
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the words ‘‘heing a Protestant,” be inserted 
in the second clause of the Bill.—After some 
discussion, in which the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Bishops of Durham, Lincoln, Ches- 
ter, Landaff, Gloucester, and Bath and Wells, 
joined, their Lordships divided: against the 
Amendment, 117; for it, 55. Another 
Amendment, moved by the Earl of Winchil- 
sea, was also lost, 

Inthe House or Commons, the same day, 
Mr. Moore presented a petition from the 
Corporation of Dublin, against the Catuo- 
tic Association in that city. The peti- 
tioners stated, that that body was dangerous 
to the peace of Ireland, from the extensive 
and illegal nature of their proceedings, and 
they prayed the Hous? to suppress it with 
the strong arm of the law. He fully agreed 
with the petitioners. 


The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the resolutions respecting the 
Corn Laws, Mr. Benett proposed a duty of 
24s. 4d. when the price was at 66s. When 
the price was above 62s. he would propose 
that the duty should be at least 2s. with the 
advance of 1s. His duty, therefore, would 
be 18s. 8d. which is 3s, below the price pro- 
posed by Government. The hon. member 
etated a graduated scale of reduction for the 
o up to 72s. The duty proposed by 

im would give a protection of 2s. more than 
that proposed by Government. After con- 
siderable discussion, a division took place on 
the amendment, when there appeared, for 
the amendment, 30; against it, 232. 


ni 
House or Lorps, April 28. 

On the order of the day for the third read- 
ing of the Corroration anp Test Acts 
Repeat Butt being read, Lord Holland rose 
to move that the words ‘* on the true faith 
of a Christian” be left out. His Lordship 
went on to argue that these words would 
Operate against the Jews. He would, how- 
ever, not press the omission of the words, if 
any one thought they gave additional secu- 
rity. The Bishop of Llandaff said, that the 
clause held forth the doctrine that Chris- 
tianity was an essential part of the state-— 
Lord Bexley said, a proviso might be added 
to the Bill, allowing Jews to omit these 
words in the declaration. — Lord Eldon 
thought it strange, since the Church was 
qoveed to be a part of the Constitution, 
that proposals were made to admit not only 

issenters, but Jews, to civil offices. He 
should propose to insert the words, ‘ and 
as I am a Protestant.” If these words were 
omitted, all that former Parliaments had 
done on this point was subverted.—The Earl 
of Winchilsea said, he should move for the 
omission of the words ‘* on the true faith of 
a Christian.” It was ridiculous to describe 
those words as a security—The Bishop of 

Gent. Mac. May, 1828, 
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Durham supported the repeal of the Test 
Act, because he was utterly at a loss how to 
support a sacramental test. The Kench had 
been described as aiding in subverting the 
Church, yet the Acts to be repealed had 
been in abeyance for more than eighty years. 
—The Ear! of Eldon said, the case was sim- 
ply this—they were giving up the sacramen- 
tal test, without getting any security in 
return.—The Duke of Wellington said, he 
supported the measure before their Lord- 
ships, because it had a tendency to preserve 
the religious peace of the country. He 
should oppose the proposed omission of the 
words ** on the true faith of a Christian,”” 
because the same privileges had never been 
conceded to Jews which had been granted to 
Dissenters.—-The Marquis of Lansdowne 
said, his noble friend had gained his point, 
in having it admitted that it was not meant 
to take from the Jews any privileges they 
at present possessed. More than this he 
did not seek. He nor his noble friend did 
not wish to legislate by a side wind.—The 
Earl of Guildford thought the existence of a 
Test Act to be as sure a proof of toleration 
as the growth of certain plants was of the 
mildness of the climate.—The Earl of Eldon 
moved that the words ** I am a Protestant ” 
be inserted in the declaration.—The Earl of 
Harrowlby spoke at length in favour of the 
Bill, as did the Bishop of Chester, and the 
amendment was negatived.—After some ob- 
servations from the Earl of Caernarvon and 
Lord Kenyon, the Bishop of Llandaff said he 
considered the oath of supremacy as amply 
sufficient for the purposes of security —The 
Duke of Wellington declared himself deci- 
dedly hostile to the claims of the Catholics, 
but he was equally hostile to imposing any 
additional restriction on them through the 
medium of this Bill—Their Lordships then 
divided ; when there appeared, for the amend- 
ment, 52; against it, 154. 

When all the clauses had been read over, 
the Duke of Cumberland spoke with great 
solemnity against the Bill, and the Earl of 
Darnley in support of it. The Bill was then 
read a third time, and passed, by a majority 
of 154 to 52, 

The following is the form of Declaration 
to be made, in lieu of the Sacramental Test: 
the passages in Italics were the amendments 
made in the House of Lords:—*I, A. B. 
do solemnly, and sincerely, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare, upon the 
true faith of a Christian, that I will never 
exercise any power, authority, or influence 
which I may possess by virtue of the office 
of » to injure or weaken the Pro- 
testant Church as it is by Law established 
in England, or to disturb the said Church, 
or the Bishops and Clergy of the said Church, 
of any rights or privileges to which such 
Church, or the said Bishops and Clergy, are 
or may Le by Law entitled.” 
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The Report on the Corn Laws Amenp- 
MENT BiLt underwent considerable discus- 
sion, in the course of which, amendments 
moved by Col. Sibthorpe, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. 
Western, and Mr. Hume, were negatived. 


—@-— 
House or Lorps, May 1. 

The Earl of Darnley brought forward a 
motion on the population of Ireland. He 
considered a modified poor-rate the best 
means of relieving the distressed poor of 
that country, and concluded by moving, 
«that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of the peasantry of 
Ireland.”—The Earl of Limerick opposed 
the motion.—Lord Longford contended, that 
nothing but mischief could result from agi- 
tating the question of introducing any thing 
like the system of the British Poor Laws in 
Ireland. — After some remarks from Lord 
Lorton, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord 
Mountcashel, the motion was put, and nega- 
tived. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. D. 
W. Harvey brought forward a motion re- 
specting Exchequer prosecutions for the re- 
covery of penalties in the Customs and Ex- 
cise. In the last five years, 1,851 informa- 
tions had been filed; 940 in the Customs, 
and 911 in the Excise. The sum paid to 
informers was 45,897/. and, after all costs 
were paid, the Crown was a loser of 12,0670. 
Many cases were for 50/. yet it was impossi- 
ble to bring ona case in the Exchequer for less 
than 170/.—After some opposition from the 
Attorney General and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the motion was lost by 146 to 49. 


—_—@—- 
House or Commons, May 2. 

Mr. Huskisson brought forward a motion 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
state of Canada. He entered into a long and 
elaborate detail of the state of the Provinces, 
—Sir J. Mackintosh was averse to interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Colonies, as uncon- 
stitutional—Mr. Wilmot Horton spoke at 
length on the subject of the motion. He 
was friendly to the Committee. After some 
further debate, the motion was agreed to. 

May 5. Mr. Peel moved the order of the 
day for the consideration of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne’s Bills on the Law or Evipence 
and OFFENCES AGAINST THE Person. He 
briefly stated their general scope and object. 
The Law of Evidence Bill contained four 
clauses. The first related to the admission 
of Quakers and Moravians as evidence in 
criminal cases, they being already declared 
competent witnesses in civil cases. The 
second clause would enable persons upon 
whom forgery had been committed to give 
evidence as in other cases of personal in- 
jury, the Law now being that no person 
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who had any interest, however remote, 
could give evidence in the case of forgery. 
The third clause removed all doubts as to 
the civil rights of parties who had under- 
gone the punishment inflicted upon them 
by Law. The object was to make such per- 
sons competent witnesses in all cases not 
capital. The fourth clause was in farther- 
ance of the general principles of the mea- 
sure, restoring the competence of persons 
convicted of misdemeanor to be witnesses, 
except in cases of perjury. The second Bill 
was of much greater importance. It com- 
prised, as nearly as possible, the whole of 
the Statute Law relative to offences against 
the person, and partially it went to repeal 
no less than 57 Acts of Parliament, which 
were complicated and obscure. This Bill 
would simplify the Law, and make that in- 
telligible which is now obscure.—The clause 
by which the bodies of persons found guilt. 
of murder were to be given over for dissec- 
tion, or hung in chains, was agreed to.— 
On the clause which related to attempts to 
kill, wound, or maim, being brought up, 
Mr. Peel proposed as an amendment, to the 
effect that where the intention of the party 
was manifestly to commit murder, that then, 
no matter.whether with a sharp instrument or 
with a blunt one, or by poison, the attempt 
be deemed capital.—On the clause as. to 
concealment of the births of children, he 
proposed an amendment, limiting the ope- 
ration of the law to dead children.—Se- 
veral clauses having been brought up, the 
Bill was reported to the House, and ordered 
to be taken into further consideration on 
the 12th instant. 


—e— 
House or Lorps, May 6. 


On the > of the Sate or Game Butt 
being brought up, the Earl of Malmeslury 
opposed it.—The Marg. of Lansdowne said 
that all crimes had increased, but the crime 
of poaching had increased most of all, and 
other crimes had been unfortunately con- 
nected with it. He thought the present 
Bill would diminish the practice, and would 
therefore support it. The report was re- 
ceived ona division of 54 to 29. 





House or Commons, May 8. 


Sir F. Burdett rose to bring forward his 
motion on the Catruotic Question. . He 
entered into a long and elaborate address, 
in which he chiefly rested his arguments in 
fdvour of the Irish Catholics on the Treaty 
of Limerick and the Act of Union. The 
Hon. Member said that by the Treaty of 
Limerick all the Catholic population of Lre- 
land was entitled to a full participation in 
the privileges of the British Constitution, 
as they had been, indeed, before; and that 
the Act of Union, in which they had co- 
operated, was obtained through their co- 
operation in consequence of assurances given 
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and pledges made to accomplish the admis- 
sion of the Catholics into the Constitution. 
He asserted that Ireland and the Catholic 
population had never forfeited any rights, 
and the House could not, in the year 1828, 
refuse to sanction that which it had con- 
ceded by its vote in the year 1813. The 
Hon. Baronet concluded by moving for a 
“¢Committee to consider the state of the 
Laws affecting our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, with 
a view to such a final and conciliatory ad- 
justment as may be cendueive to the peace 
and safety of the United Kingdom, the sta- 
bility of the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment, and the general satisfaction and ac- 
cordance of all classes of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects.”—The Solicitor General, in au elo- 
quent speech, opposed the arguments of 
the Hon. Baronet, particularly with refer- 
ence to the Treaty of Limerick.—But as 
the subject of the Catholic Claims has been 
so frequently before the public, in tlre Par- 
liamentary discussions of almost every Ses- 
sion, and amply detailed in our Volumes, it 
is needless to recapitulate the speeches of 
the Members individually, the leading 
speeches, aud the leading arguments, being 
the same as heretofore. The discussion was 
carried on for three nights with great zeal 
and ability, both by the advocates and op- 
ponents of the Hon. Baronet’s motion—On 
Monday, the 12th inst. the House came to a 


division on the question, when there appeared 
For going into a Committee - - 272 
Against it - - - = - - + 266 


Majority in favour of the Motion 6 





May 13. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer rose to propose an amendment to the 
Pensions Act, for the purpose of enabling 
his Majesty to grant an annuity of 3,000/. 
a year to the younger branches of the late 
Mr. Canning’s family.—After some opposi- 
tion on the part of Lord Althorpe, Sir M. 
M. Ridley, and Mr. Bankes, the motion 
was carried by 161 to 54. 

May 16. Sir F. Burdett proposed that 
the Resolution which the House had come 
to on the 12th inst. respecting the Carno- 
tics, be communicated to the Lords at a 
conference, and their concurrence requested. 
On this being agreed to, the Hon. Baronet, 
accompanied by several Members, left the 
House to communicate the Resolution to 
the House of Peers; and, on the motion of 
the Duke of Wellington, their Lordships 
agreed to a conference, to be held on Mon- 
day the 19th, in the Painted Chamber. 
On that day it was agreed to take the Reso- 
lution into consideration on Monday the 
9th of June. 

The Navy Estimates for the remainder of 
the year were moved, and agreed to without 
much opposition. ' 


—— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


A commission has been appointed to con- 
sider the project of law for regulating the 
liberty of the press in France ; and their re- 
port has been submitted to the Chambers. 
The Government renounces the right of es- 
tablishing a censorship, and allows any 
Frenchman to publish a journal without a 
special licence. To guard, however, against 
the abuses of this liberty, the framers of the 
law had determined that certain securities 
should be required from all proprietors for 
the payment of any fines which might be 
levied for seditious writings ; that a general 
statement should also be made respecting 
the ostensible persons engaged; that the 
signatures of the proprietors should be given, 
and other necessary securities exacted. 

An expedition is fitting out at Toulon, 
which is supposed to be against Algiers. It 
is stated that the corsairs ** cover the Me- 
diterranean,” notwithstanding the efforts of 
the French to blockade the harbour, and 
every precaution is taken to repel attack, in 
case the Toulon expedition should be directed 
against the capital of the Regency. 


SPAIN. 
Some angry communications have lately 


passed between the French and Spanish Go- 
vernments. The former is said to demand 
from Spain immediate payment of its debt, 
or such a guarantee as will satisfy the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; and the French Govern- 
ment declares its intention of retaining the 
fortresses of Urgel and Cadiz, until one of 
these demands is complied with. On the 
other hand, Ferdinand insists upon the im- 
mediate evacuation of his kingdom by. the 
French troops, on his engagement to dis- 
charge all the just claims which the Govern- 
ment of France can establish against him. 
As a set off against the present demand, one 
of Ferdinand’s Ministers has raked up an 
antiquated counter claim of still greater 
amount, founded on a treaty concluded 
between Napoleon and Charles IV. in 1806, 
for which it is contended France is still 
liable. 

Intelligence from Catalonia states, that 
soon after Ferdinand left the principality, 
very extensive arrests commenced of per- 
sons implicated in the late conspiracy, and 
in whose favour an amnesty had previously 
been published. In Manresa upwards of 
four hundred had been imprisoned, in Le- 
rida one hundred and fifty, and in proportion 
in several other towns. The clergy every 
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where seemed to be on the alert in Spain, 
and in active correspondence with Portugal. 


PORTUGAL. 


All the accounts from Portugal describe 

the country as being in a state of confusion 
and anarchy, in consequence of the mea- 
sures pursued by Don Miguel. It is clearly 
the object of the clergy and old aristocracy 
to promote him from the office of Regent to 
the rank of absolute King. 
* On the 25th April, the birth-day of the 
Queen Mother, a municipal body, pom- 
pously called the Senate, in conjunction with 
the lower part of the population (according 
to the letters from Portugal, a vile and no 
large collection of rabble), got up an address 
to the Regent, praying him to cast off all 
allegiance to his brother and sovereign Don 
Pedro, to abandon the constitution, and at 
once assume the title and power of a mo- 
narch. His answer was evasive. He received 
the Senate in the most gracious manner, 
and returned thanks for their zeal; at the 
same time that he suggested that ‘‘ matters 
so important as those which were the sub- 
ject of the address should be treated by the 
legal means established by the fundamental 
laws of the monarchy.” Shortly after, the 
Viscount Santarem, by the orders of Don 
Miguel, sent a circular note to all the Am- 
bassadors and Ministers at his court, stating 
that the Prince Regent, having taken into 
consideration the addresses of all the muni- 
cipalities of the kingdom, as well as those of 
the nobility, had come to a resolution to 
convoke the old Cortes of the nation, as the 
only means of establishing the quiet and 
tranquillity of the country. 

The decree convoking the Cortes was in 
the shape of an official communication from 
the Department of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and Justice, dated May 7, purporting to 
transmit inclosed a copy of the decree dated 
May 3, convoking ‘the three Estates of 
the Realm according to the antient and fun- 
damental Laws of the Monarchy,” within 
thirty days from the date of the document, 
‘for the end that they, ina solemn and 
legal manner, according to the usages and 
style of this monarchy, and in the form 
practised on similar occasions, may recog- 
nize the application of grave points of Por- 
tuguese rights, and in that way restore pub- 
lic concord and tranquillity, and that all the 
important business of the kingdom may take 
consistence and just direction.” To this 
decree Don Miguel's signature was appended. 

The Ambassadors and Ministers held a 
meeting, at which it was agreed that they 
should all suspend their functions until they 
should receive further instructions from their 
Governments. As the new French Minis- 
ter had not presented his credentials, it was 
agreed to postpone their declaration until he 
would be authorised to jointhem. The éth 
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was appointed for his reception at Court, 
and the day following he, as well as each 
member of the Corps Diplomatique, sent in 
a note, declaring his functions suspended 
until he received further instruction. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that at this 
critical period a Decree was received, dated 
at Rio de Janeiro, in March last, in which 
the Emperor of Brazil formally abdicated 
the Crown of Portugal, which he orders 
shall ‘‘be henceforward governed in the 
name of his dearly beloved daughter, Donna 
Maria II. already its Queen, according to 
the Constitutional Charter.” 

In the mean time, Don Miguel has been 
proclaimed King at Coimbra, and several 
other towns; and in the different parts of 
the country the utmost confusion prevails. 
At Oporto, on the 4th of May, and some 
subsequent days, there was a regular fight 
between the people, aided by the 18th regi- 
ment of infantry, and the police, es 
by the 11th chasseurs. At Aveiro, the 10th. 
regiment of chasseurs proclaimed Don Pe- 
dro IV. the day after the Camara had pro- 
claimed Don Miguel. At Mirandella, the 
23d regiment of infantry, being Miguelite, 
endeavoured to disarm the 6th regiment of 
chasseurs, but the latter would not submit, 
and they fought against each other. In all 
the towns and villages of the North, where 
there are troops, there have been some con- 
flicts ;. for the soldiers in general feel dis- 
posed to support Don Pedro IV. and the 
Constitution, while the clergy and the mobs 
join the municipalities for Don Miguel. In 
Alentejo there is great disturbance; bands 
of robbers are scattered about, plundering 
in the name of the King. In many parts 
the people refuse to pay any taxes. At St. 
Ubes, which is considered to be a most ab- 
solute town, the people, and, among others, 
the fishermen, refuse to pay the usual con- 
tributions. 


RUSSIA ann TURKEY. 


Russia has at length deelared war against 
Turkey. The Manifesto containing the for- 
mal declaration of war was issued on the 26th 
of April. In this important document the 
Russian Government states its final deter- 
mination, and the grounds on which it pro- 
ceeds to hostilities. It relies for justifica- 
tion (says the ‘* Declaration,”) ‘* upon the 
aggressive scts of ‘Turkey, and its own mo- 
deration and forbearance for a series of 

ears. It complains of the violations of the 
Treaty of Bucharest, concluded in 1812, 
and the subsequent Treaty of Akermann; of 
the duplicity of the Porte, in agreeing to 9 
peace and prolonging negotiations merely to 
mask intentions really hostile, as declared in 
its celebrated Manifesto. To all this were 
added the detention of Russian vessels; the 
expulsion of Russian subjects from the 
Turkish empire; the closing of the Bos- 
phorus, to the injury of the commerce of 
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Russia and its subjects inhabiting the coasts 
of the Black Sea; the encouragement given 
to the Slave Trade in that quarter, and the 
pevieneny inroads of the tribes on the banks 
of the Kuban. Persia was induced to pro- 
long hostilities on the eve of a peace, by 
the interference of the Porte, and its secret 
offets of assistance. On the other hand, 
the proffered mediation of Russia to quiet 
the troubles of Greece was rejected, its Am- 
bassador was insulted, the Greek Clergy, 
with: their Patriarch, and the Greek Chris- 
tians, professing the religion established in 
Russia, were barbarously massacred. These 
were the acts by which Russia was pecu- 
liarly aggrieved, and for which she demands 
retribution on separate grounds from her 
Allies. Wearied with protracted and fruit- 
Jess negotiations, she at length, reluctantly, 
has recourse to arms; not, however, with 
views of aggrandizement; ** countries and 
nations enough already obey her laws ; cares 
enough are already united with the extent of 
her dominions.” The objects of the war 
are avowed to he an indemnity for the losses 
sustained by the subjects of the Czar, and 
for the expenses of the armaments; the ef- 
fectual observance of the treaties with Tur- 
key; the safe and uninterrupted commerce 
of the Black Sea, and the free navigation of 
the Bosphorus. With regard to the Con- 
vention of the 6th of July, it is stated that 
the Allies will find Russia always ready ‘‘ to 
act in concert with them in the execution of 
the Treaty of London ; and always inclined 
to make use of its situation only for the 
speedy fulfilment of that Treaty.” 

Pursuant to the above declaration of war, 
the Russian forces have commenced opera- 
tions. On the 7th of May they crossed the 
river Pruth, and shortly took possession of 
the Principality. Colonel Coprandi, their 
commander, waited on Prince Stourdza, to 
inform him of the occupation of the princi- 
pality by the Russian army, and to intimate 
to him that his authority had ceased. Shortly 
afterwards the Hulans entered Jassy, and 
also a regiment of infantry. General Count 
Pahlen, the new Governor, took possession 
of the city. The Divan of the Boyards as- 
sembled to receive his orders. His Excel- 
lency there read a proclamation in the Mol- 
davian language, as well as manifestoes in 
Russian, addressed to the Porte. These 
documents were again read from the window 
to the assembled people. 

Al] the accounts from the Russian capital 
speak of the extensive preparations of that 
power, whose army, it is calculated, will 
soon amount to 300,000 effective men. The 
Guards, 30,000 strong, the flower of the 
Russian troops, have marched to reinforce 
the army, and a levy of recruits is ordered 
throughout the empire. 


ASIA. 
Cuina. — Intelligence from Pekin an- 


nounces a third victory over the Mahomme- 
dan rebels. After the preceding defeat, in 
which, by the official accounts, between 40 
and 50,000 were slain and taken prisoners, 
the enemy again collected the ‘‘ ashes” of 
his former army—the embers, or the resi- 
due, to the amount of more than 100,000 
men, who ranged themselves on the moun- 
tains in the form of two wings, near the vil- 
lage of Wapah-tih. Chang-ling, the Chi- 
nese general, attacked them. The rebels 
stood firm. Musketry and cannon were tried 
in vain. They then feigned a retreat, and 
the Chinese continued their attack, with the 
wind in their favour, The rebels, extremely 
annvyed at having the wind against them, 
dashed with their he through the Chinese 
ranks, till Chang-ling had recourse to a ma- 
noeuvre which the rebels, particularly the 
horse, neither expected nor relished. Sear 
ling brought up a corps of tigers—veteran 
troops disguised as tigers ; and the enemy’s 
horse instantly, and very sensibly, turned tait 
and fled. But, however galled and alarmed 
the horse were by this wild beast manceuvre, 
the rebel infantry hit upon an expedient 
which might have intimidated the tigers in 
their turn. They dressed a division of re- 
serve in crimson garments, which lions and 
tigers are very much annoyed at, but they 
were met by Chang-ling’s division of re- 
serve, and routed. The victory was thus on 
the part of the Chinese ; and the enemy lost 
between 20,000 and 30,000 men. It a 

ears that this defeat was fatal tu the rebels. 

he success of the Chinese troops, however, 
had been rendered incomplete by the escape 
of Chung Reurh, the chief of the insurrec- 
tion. Eleven subordinate chiefs had been 
sacrificed to the manes of the Chinese offi- 
cers who had fallen in the different engage- 
ments. The Imperial Chinese army, after 
subduing Khoten and Yark-end, and ad- 
vancing as far as Cashgar, according to the 
latest accounts, had made a return move- 
ment, having left sufficient garrisons in the 
Mahommedan cities of the empire. 

Java.—The insurrection in Java against 
the Dutch authorities is now assuming a se- 
rious aspect. The whole of the eastern 
part of the island may be said to be in arma. 
Several provinces which were previously 
quiet are now in open revolt, particularly the 
Kidisi territory, eastward of Solo, extending 
to Blora and Luban. Large bodies of in- 
surgents have appeared in these districts, 
and have cut off the communications. The 
letters add, in a gloomy tone, that the only 
thing that secures the island is the want of 
unanimity among the natives. When one 
district evinces a general disposition to re- 
volt, the others are generally quiet; thus 
the Dutch troops are able to make head 
against them for the time ; but, if the move- 
ment becomes general, the island must ulti- 
mately pass from the feeble sway of the 
Dutch Authorities. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—@— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


In pulling oe of an old farm-house, 
the property of Mr. Beaks, at Brinzey, in 
the parish of Congresbury, Somerset, the 
labourers lately found a small screw box, 
containing 115 silver and 23 gold coins. The 
silver ones are groats of Henry V. two'of 
them struck at Calais, and the others at 
London. One of the gold coius is tlie noble 
of Henry VI. on which the King, with his 
sword drawn in his right hand, and his shield 
on his left, is standing in the centre of a 
ship, to show that he was lord of the seas, 
with his titles round it, Upon the reverse 
is a cross fleury, with lioneux, inscribed JE 
SUS AUTEM TRANSIENS PER MEDIUN ILLO- 
RuM 18BAT. (Luke iv. 30.) The other is the 
recoinage of the noble, by Edward IV. called 
the rial: it has the King in the ship, as 
usual, with a full blown rose, the badge of 
the house of York, on the side, aud a square 
flag at the stern, with the letter E (Ed- 
ward), in commemoration of his victory at 
Mortimer’s Cross. The reverse is distin- 
guished by the sun, the impress of Edward, 
and by him first introduced upon the coins. 
The coins are ina state of high preservation, 

Some workmen employed at Kingsholm, 
near Gloucester, in opening a pit of gravel, 
recently discovered, at about five feet below 
the surface of the earth, the tooth of an ele- 
phant, partly fossilized, but still retaining a 
considerable portion of the enamel. It mea- 
sures 19 inches in circumference, weighs 5lb. 
‘and is in a perfect state of preservation. 
This curious relic of an antediluvian world 
is in the possession of Benjamin Bonner, 
Esq. of Gloucester. About thirty years ago 
a fossil crocodile was discovered in an ad- 
joining gravel-pit, which was in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Hawker, of Woodchester. 

As the workmen were lately trenching the 
ground for planting at Villa Real, near New- 
castle, they found a curious rude stone cof- 
fin, composed of six flag stones, containing 
the skeleton of a tall man, in complete pre- 
servation, with an urn standing by the side 
of the head. It appears to be one of the 
most perfect specimens of the ancient Bri- 
tish sepulchral vases that has been yet found. 
Mr. Blackbird has presented it to the Anti- 
quarian Society of Newcastle. 

April 21. As Major Forbes Mackenzie, 
of Fodderty, in Strathpeffer, co. Ross, was 
traversing a field on his farm, he was sur- 
prised to find a considerable portion of the 
ground covered with herring fry, of from 
three to four inches each in length. The 
fish were fresh and entire, and had no ap- 
pearance of being dropped by birds—a me- 
dium by which they must have been bruised 


and mutilated. The only rational conjecture 
that can be formed of the circumstance is, 
that the fish were transported thither by a 
water-spout—a phenomenon that has before 
occurred in this county, and which is by. no 
means uncommon in tropical climates. The 
Frith of Dingwell lies at a distance of three 
miles from the place in question; but no 
obstruction occurs between the field and the 
sea—the whole is a level strath or plain— 
and water-spouts have been known to carry 
even farther than this. Major Mackenzie has 
forwarded a small quantity of the fish to the 
secretary of the Northern Institution, 

May 15. Between 11 and 12 o'clock, 
the Clydesdale steam-packet took fire, when 
crossing the Channel for Belfast, after about 
an hour and a half’s sailing from Corsewall 
Point. On discovering the fire, the master 
determined to run the vessel for the light- 
house, where they providentially arrived be- 
tween one and two o’clock tn the morning, 
and succeeded in landing the whole of the 
passengers in safety, to the number of about 
60 or 70. A considerable time before the 
packet. reached the shore, the engineer and 
firemen were driven from the engine-house 
by the violence of the fire; the engine was 
left by them plying, and fortunately it con- 
tinued to ply till the vessel reached the 
shore. 

May 17. The extensive and valuable 
foundry belonging to Messrs. Peel and Wil- 
liams, situate at Ancoats, Manchester, called 
the Soho Foundry, was totally destroyed by 
fire. It was discovered between 10 and 11 
o’clock, and although the premises are al- 
most surrounded by water, the flames defied 
every effort to arrest them; and, in the 
space of three hours, reduced the whole pile 
of buildings, consisting of the foundry, mo- 
del-rooms, joiners’ shops, &c. together with 
the expensive machinery and models, to one 
common ruin, The damage is upwards of 


20,0001. 
— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


At the last anniversary general meeting of 
the Society for promoting the Building of 
Churches and Chapels, No. 2, Parliament- 
street, (the Archbishop of York in the 
chair), it appeared that during the last. year 
one hundred applications for assistance were 
received, and in seventy cases grants have 
been voted to the amount of 9,672l. By 
the aid of this sum 15,946 additional sit- 
tings will be procured, of which namber 
18,092 are to be free and unappropriated. 
During each year of its existence, the 
Society has been instrumental in providing 
church room for more than 16,000 persons. 








~~ 
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The Bishop of Chester said that, instead of 
the system of briefs which had hitherto been 
practised, it was proposed that the King’s 
letter should go round every two or three 
years ; and if that letter was supported from 
the pulpit by the parochial clergy, he had 
no doubt that the funds raised in this man- 
ner would be sufficient to enable the Society 
to pursue a course even more successful than 
the most sanguine would anticipate. Sir 
T. Acland confessed that he was glad to 
hear that the system of briefs was to be 
done away with, and that the King’s letter 
was to be substituted in its place. There 
were present the Bishops of London, Dur- 
ham, Winchester, Chester, Lichfield and 
Coventry, Carlisle, Ely, Bristol, St. David’s, 
Bath and Wells, and Gloucester, Lord Ken- 
yon, &e. 

From a Parliamentary paper, giving ac- 
counts of the quantities of wines of all de- 
scriptions imported into Great Britain, we 
find, that in the year 1823 Duty was paid 
for Home consumption on 4,594,211 impe- 
rial gallons ; in 1824, on 4,714,949 gallons; 
in 1825, on 7,375,483 gallons; in 1626, on 
5,510,677gallons ; and,in1 827,0n 6,254,310 
gallons; in the whole, 28,449,600 imperial 
gallons; of which 14,374,898 gallous were 
of Portugal wine, 6,898,095 of Spanish wine, 
2,578,189 of Cape wine, 1,574,300 of 
Madeira, and 1,544,565 of French wine. 
The greatest proportional increase has been 
in the Spanish, Geithed, and Sicilian wines. 
Of Spanish wine, 989,943 gallous were im- 
ported in 1823, and 1,703,400 in 1827. 
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Of German and Rhenish wines, in 1823, only 
23,061 gallons, and in 1827 76,391; and 
of Sicilian wine 65,820 gallons were im- 

orted in 1823, and.151,185 in1827. There 

as been a diminution of the quantity of Ma- 
deira wine imported, namely, from 324,508 
gallons in 1823, to 303,758 iu 1827. This 
has probably arisen from the increased con- 
sumption of Sherry. 


April 30. We are happy to announce 
that the armour at Windsor, previous to 
its new arrangement in the King and Queen’s 
guard-chambers, is to undergo a revision. 
His Majesty was pleased to command Dr. 
Meyrick’s attendance on this day, for the 
purpose of inspecting it; and, after honour- 
ing him with a long private audience, di- 
rected him to undertake its superintendence. 
—From the Hereford Gazette we learn that 
Dr. Meyrick and his son have determined 
that their own collection shall form an object 
on the tour of the Wye, and that the first 
stone of Goodrich Court, destined to contain 
it, was laid by the latter on St. George’s day. 


May 3. A new dock, lately formed East 
of Old Gravel-lane, by which the London 
Dock Company have completed their plans, 
was opened with great festivity. ‘The boun- 
dary wall of the London Docks incloses ten 
and a quarter acres, and the basin now occu- 
pies seven. The vaults are capable of hold- 
ing 8000 pipes of wine. The same day was 
the anniversary of laying the first stone of 
the St. Katherine Docks, which have made 
great progress, 


—)— 


PROMOTIONS 
Gazetre Promotions, &c. 


April 17. Major-Gen. Nath. Blackwell, 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Tobago. 

April1s. Henry Stephen Fox, esq. (late 
Sec. to his Majesty’s Legation at Naples), 
to be Minister Plenip. to the United Provin- 
ces of Rio de la Plata, 

April 24. 16th Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Hen. Bird, to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet Major 
Thos. Derenzy Furner, to be Major.—26th 
Foot, Major Chas. Stuart Campbell, to be 
Lieut.-Col.—Capt. W. James, to be Major. 
—49th Foot, Major Robert Bartley, to be 
Lieut.-Col.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. James Den- 
nis, to be Major. 

April 29. William Blamire, of Thack- 
wood-Nook, esq. to be Sheriff of the county 
of Cumberland, vice Thos. Parker, of War- 
wick-hall, esq. deceased. 

May 2. John Goodwin, esq. to be Con- 
sul at the Cape de Verd Islands, to reside at 
St. Jago. 

May 16. John Fonblanque, of the Mid- 
dle Temple, esq. to take the surname of de 
Grenier before that of Fonblanque. 


AND PREFERMENTS. 


Memters returned to serve in Parliament, 

Ennis.—Wiliiam Smith O’Brien, esq. vice 
the Right Hon. Frankland Lewis, who has’ 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Sudlury—John Norman Macleod, of 
Dunvegan-castle, co, Inverness, esq. vice 
John Wilks, esq. who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 





Ecc esiasTICAL PREFERMENTS, 
Rev. A. Morgan, to be Dean of Killaloe. 
Rev, W. Fitzhugh, Preb. in Wells Cath, 
Rev. C. Bardin, Newton Hamilton R. 
Ireland. 
Rev. C. Bazeley, South Church R. Essex. 
Rev. R. M. Boultbee, Eltham V. Kent. 
Rev. F. Custance, Steeple-cum-Standgate 
V. Essex. 
Rev. R. Dixon, Niton R. with Godshill, V, 
annexed, Isle of Wight. 
Rev. T. Dyer, Abbess Roding R. Essex. 
Rev. R. Garvey, Senior V. in Lincoln Cath. 
Rey. J. Greg, Killsallaghan Parish, Dublin. 
Rev. H. S. Hamilton, Grahavy V. co. Down. 
Rev. W. Higgin, Roscrea R. co. Tipperary. 
Rev. H. Hobart, Wantage R. Berks, 
Rev. J. Hopkinson, Etton R, co, Northamp, 
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Rev. W. Jackson, Lowther R. Westm. 

Rev. H. T. Jones, Tackley R. co. Oxford. 

Rev. J. Lillistone, Barsham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Mereweather, New Radnor R. Here- 
ford. 

Rev. M. H. Miller, Scarborough V. Yorksh. 

Right Rev. Dr. Murray, Bp. of Rochester, 

romsgrove V. co. Worcester. 

Rev. C. Paul, Knowle St. Giles P.C. So- 
merset. 

Rev. W. Polwhele, St. Anthony Meneage 
V. Cornwall. 


Preferments.—Births.— Marriages. 
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Rev. C. Pugh, Barton V. Camb. 

Rev. T. Seabrook, Wickhambrook V. Suf- 
folk. 

Rev. J. Steel, Cowbit P. C. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. S. M. Walker, St. Enoder V. Cornwall. 

Rev. — Worsley, Winster P.C. Derbyshire. 





Civit PrereRMeENTS. 
Rev. J. Edwards, to be Head Master of Bury 
Free Grammar School. 
Rev. J. O. Hill, to be Head Master of Mon- 
mouth Free Grammar School. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


April 8. At Lyncombe, near Bath, Lady 
Sarah Murray, a dau. 22. At Harrow, 
the wife of the Rev. Dr. Butler, a son. 
23. At Addiscombe Lodge, near Croydon, 
the wife of Capt. Talbot Ritherdon, E. I. C. 
Military College, a dau. 28. The wife 
of Dr. Roget, of Bernard-street, Russell-sq. 
a son. At Armitage-park, Stafford, the 
Right Hon. Lady Ribblesdale, a son and heir. 
29. At Ely Lodge, the Marchioness 
of Ely, a dau. The wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Rees, of Kennington, a dau——30. At 




















Brockenhurst-house, Hants. Lady Caroline 
orant, a son. 

May 1. At the Lodgings; at Christ 
Church, the wife of the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Oxford, a dau. 11. At Am- 
sterdam, the wife of Wm. Haigh, esq. late 
of Grainsby House, Lincolnshire, a son and 
heir. 13. The wife of the Right Hon. 
Stratford Canning, a dau. 21. Lady 
Charlotte Sturt, a dau. In Cavendish-sq. 
the wife of R. Franklin, esq. M.P. a dau. 
At Shrowton, Dorset, the lady of Captain 
Ryves, Royal Navy, and C. B, asonand heir. 

















Ge 
MARRIAGES. 


1827.—Sept. 15. At Hobart Town, Van 
Dieman’s Land, Major Turton, 40th Reg. 
to Cath. eldest dau. of Josiah Thomas, esq. 
Colonial Treasurer of Van Dieman’s Land. 

1828.—April 3. Lord Sussex Lennox, 
to Mary, dau. of Lord Cloncurry, 16. 
At Owermoigne, Dorset, the Rev. Joseph 
Goodenough, Rector of Godmanstone, to 
Margaret Jane, widow of the late Charles 
Seymer Birch, esq. 17. At Egham, 
Chas. Brown, esq. of Park side (late 50th 
Reg.), to Char. Eliz. only dau. of the late 
Mr. Frost, of Windsor Great Park. 21, 
At Hastings, the Rev. Philip Wynter, D.D. 
President of St. John’s College, Oxford, to 
Harriette Anne, second dau. of H. B, Deane, 
esq. late of Hurst Grove, Berks. 22. At 
Machynlleth, co. Montgomery, Lewis Pugh, 
esq. of Dolgelley, banker, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Maurice Lewis, esq. of Ma- 
chynlleth. At Colchester, Jas. Auston, 
esq. to Emily Mingay, only dau. of the Rev. 
Thos, Fenton, Rector of Beighton, Suffolk. 
——At Canford, Dorset, Lieut. Sampson 
Edwards, R. N. youngest son of Rear-Adm. 
Edwards, to Harriett Anne, only dau. of the 
Rev. P. W. Jolliffe, of Poole. At North- 
ampton, the Rev. S. B. Ward, of Quinton, 
to Eliz. only surviving dau. of the late Fran- 
cis Litchfield, esq. 23. At Lakenham, 
near Norwich, John Brathwait Taylor, esq. 
M.D. of Tewkesbury, Gloucestersh, fourth 























son of the late Major-Gen. Aldwell Taylor, 
to Martha Anne, second dau. of the late 
Capt. John Durgate Parsons. At St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rev. Thomas 
Binney, of Newport, Isle of Wight, to Isa- 
bella, dau. of the late J. Nixon, esq. of Bill 
Mill Lodge, co. Hereford. At All Souls, 
Langham-place, Juhn J. Coney, esq. bar- 
rister at law, eldest son of the Rev. T. 
Coney, of Batcombhe, co. Somerset, to Eliza 
Munro, eldest dau. of the late J: ‘J. Labal- 
monditre, esq. of Demerara. 24. At 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, Geo. Rennie, esq. 
of Whitehall-place, to Margaret Anne, only 
surviving dau. of the late Sir John Jackson, 
bart. At Chelsea, the Marquis of Car- 
marthen to Lady Hervey At Kilver- 
stone, Norfolk, Chas. Porcher, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, to Eleanor, only dau. of Thos. 
Redhead, esq of Snare-hill, co. Norfolk. 
At St. Marylebone New Church, John 
Dorrien Mayens, only son of M. D. M. esq. 
of Hammerwood Lodge, Sussex, to Mary 
Stephana, of Lympsfield Bower, Surrey, dau. 
and heiress of the late Lt.-Col, Rudsdell, 61st 
Reg. and Governor of Sheerness.——~25. ‘At 
Bolton Abbey, Yorksh. Francis John Lace, 
esq. to Eliz. second dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Crofts, B. D. Vicar of North Grimstone, 
Yorkshire. 29. At Edinburgh, Areh. 
Douglas, esq. to Harriett, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Hay, Lieut,-Governor of Edin- 
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burgh Castle. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Francis George Hare, esq. to Anne 
Frances, eldest dau. of Sir John Dean Paul, 
bart. At St. Marylebone Church, John 
Aspinall, esq. of Standen, ca. Lancaster, to 
Harriett, relict of the late R. Blegborough, 
esq: M.D.——30. At Edinburgh, W. J. 
Fraser, esq. son of Lieut.~Gen. Sir John 
Fraser, to Mary Anne, only dau. of the late 
Robert Cumming, esq. of Logie. At 
Hampton Court Palace, Capt. Geo. Pitt 
Rose, M.P. 15th King’s Hussars, eldest son 
of the Right Hon. Sir George H. Rose, 
G.C. H. to Phoebe Susanna, fifth dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. John Agmondisham Vesey. 
——At All Saints, Southampton, Capt. H. 
G. Boldero, late Royal Eng. to Mary Eliz. 
dau. of Joseph Neeld, esq. of Rockstone 
House, Hants. At Dublin, Edw. Hous- 
ton Caulfield, esq. eldest son of Col. James 
Caulfield, of Loy House, co. Tyrone, to 
Charlotte, second dau. of Piers Geale, esq. 
of Mountjoy-sq. At Salcombe Regis, 
the Rev. H. Dudley Ryder, eldest son of the 
Bp. of Lichfield and Coventry, and nephew 
to the Earl of Harrowby, to Cornelia Sarah, 
youngest dau. of Geo. Cornish, esq. of Sal- 
eombe-hill, Devon. At Bath, Capt. 
Jackson, Royal Staff Corps, to Fanny, dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Geo. Mutterbury, C. B, and 
niece of Lieut.-Col. Watts, late of Croydon, 
Surrey. At Stroud, Gloucestershire, the’ 
Rev. W. Astley Cave, second son of Sir W. 
B. Cave, bart. of Stretton Hall, Derbyshire, 
to Eliza Martha, second dau, of the late S. 
Wathen, esq. of Newhouse. 

May 1. At Panghoura, John, youngest 
son of Robert Hopkins, esa. of Tidmarsh, 
er to Jane, dau. o° the late Rev. LS. 

reedon, D D. of Bere Cou-t Ss. ‘At 
St. James’s, Thos. Hartshorn, esq. of Brad- 
ley Pastures, co. Derby, to Mary, widow of 
the late Thos. Mottershaw, esq. of Silkmore 
House, Stafford. 5. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, P. F. Robinson, esq. of 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square; to Julia 
Ponsonby, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Wall. 6. 
At Blair Vadock, co. Dumbarton, W, Woot- 
ton Abney, of Measham Hall, co. Derby, 
esq. to Helen J. Sinclair Buchanan, eldest 
dau. of Mr. and Lady Janet Buchavan, and 
niece of the Earl of Caithness. At Bath, 
Edw. Cludde, esq. to, Cath. Harriett, only 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Cockburn, bart. 
——At Long Compton, co. Warwick, Tho. 
Bright Ikin, esq. to Anne Mary Crosse, 
dau. of the late Rich, Legh, esq. of Adling- 
ton-park, co. Chester. 7. At All Souls, 
Marylebone, Capt. Sir Bentinck C. Doyle, 
R.N. to Eliz, eldest dau. of the late John 
Vivian, esq. of Claverton, Somersetshire. 
——At St. Mary’s, Bryanstene-square, the 
Rev. John C, Warren, of Little Hockley, in 
Essex, to Harriett Eliza, second dau. of Col. 
Watson, of Westwood House. s. Wm. 
John, only son of the late Hou. Wm. Col. 
Monson, to Eliza, youngest dau, of Edmund 

Gent. Mac. May, 1828. 
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Larken, esq. of Bedford-square. At St. 
Marylebone Church, the Hon Nath. H. C, 
Massey, second son of the ste Lord Clarina, 
to Emily, youngest dau. of the late David 
Lyon, esq. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Francis, son of the Hon. Robert 
Walpole, to Eliz. dau. of Thos. Andrew 
Knight, esq. of Downton Castle, co. Hete- 
ford. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, the 
Rev. Crosbie Morgell, to Sarah, only dau. 
of the late Rev. W. H. Warren, Rectér of 
Greensted, Essex. 12. AtSt. Maryle- 
bone New Church, Thos. Chas. Hornyold, 
esq. of Blackmore-patk, Worcestershire, to 
Lucy Mary, eldest dau. of Wm. Saunders, 
esq. of Worcester, and grand-niece of the 
late Earl of Mountmorris. 13. At South 
Stoneham, Wilts, Edw. Gilbert, esq. of 
Bartley Lodge, to Jane, only dau. of Dr. 
Ludlow, of Swathling At Great Mary- 
lebone Church, Owen Morton, esq. to Isa- 
bella Stuart, eldest dau. of the late Dr. 
Andrew, and niece to the late Gen. Gowdie. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lieut.- 
Col. Edward P. Buckley, Gren. Guards, 
eldest son of Edw. P. Buckley, esq. and Lady 
Georgiana Buckley, of Minesteed, Hants, 
to Lady Cath. Bouverie, eldest dau. of the 
Earl of Radnor. At Clifton, the Rev. W. 
C. Brant, of Swacliffe House, Oxfordshire, 
to Matilda, eldest dau. of the late Benj. 
Barter, of Anaghmore, co. Cork, esq. 
14. The Rev. Wm. Pearse, to Martha 
Raikes, second dau. of the Rev. Wm. Kinle- 
side, of Angmering, Sussex, At Taun- 
ton, John Baron Beard, esq. architect, of 
Bath, to Marian, only dau. of Major Golds- 
worthy, of Ackworth-house, Yorkshire. 
15. At Gurnons, William. Leigh, esq. of 
Roby Hall, co. Lancaster, to Caroline, fifth 
dau. of Sir John Geers Cotterel, bart. M. P. 
At Rocester, James Molony, esq. of 
Killanon, co. Clare, Ireland, to Lucy, second 
dau. of Sir Trevor Wheler, bart. of Wood- 
seat, Staffordshire. At Hull, Anth. son 
of Thos. Wilkinson, esq. of Oswald-house, 
co. Durham, to Ann, youngest dau. of 
Anthony Wilkinson, esq. 17. At St. 
Mary’s, Marylebone, Capt. Powys, Cold- 
stream Guards, to Sarah Margaretta, second 
dau. of the late Daniel Birkett, esq. of Isle- 
worth. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the 
Hon. Wm. Russell, eldest son of Lord Wm. 
Russell, and nephew to his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, to Miss Campbell, dau..of Lady 
Charlotte Bury, and niece of the Duke of 
Argyle. At St. Marylebone Church, H. 
C, Moreton Dyer, to Cath, Eliz. fourth dau. 
of the Dowager Lady Knatchbull, of Wel- 
beck-st. 20. AtSandown-place, Esher, 
Arch. Hamilton, esq. to the Right Hon. 
Lady Jane Montgomerie, eldest dau. of the 
late Earl of Eglinton. 21. At St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, the Rev. Dr. Lips- 
combe, Lord Bishop of Jamaica, to Mary, 
dau. of the late Dr. elk formerly Master of 
Westminster School. 
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OBITUARY. 
——o—- 


THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH. 

Jan. 13. At ber house in Naples, from 
decay of nature, aged 77, her Serene 
Highness Elizabeth, Margravine of Bran- 
denburgh, Anspach, and Bayreitb, Prin- 
cess Berkeley of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and Dowager Baroness Craven, of 
Hempsted, in Berkshire. 

This accomplished and celebrated lady 
published, in 1826, an auto-biographical 
Memoir, in two octavo volumes. That 
somewhat conceited production will af- 
ford, from her own pen, the chief of the 
following particulars; although we sball 
not hesitate to make an impartial use 
of. other authenticated facts. She was 
born at Berkeley House, in Spring-gar- 
dens, in the mouth of December, 1750, 
the youngest surviving daughter of Au- 
gustus, fourtb Earl of Berkeley, K.T, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Drax, of 
Charborough in Dorsetshire, esq. Her 
father died when she was only five years 
old; and her mother, who was Lady of 
the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales, 
and who was re-married to Earl Nugent, 
she describes as baving no love for cbil- 
dren; she was accordingly entirely con- 
fided to a Swiss governess, who became 
her kindest and best friend. No small 
portion of vanity will be detected in the 
following description of the formation of 
her character: ‘ My natural disposition 
was one of the most difficult to manage 
—extremely meek, yet very lively ; ex- 
tremely humble, yet, when crossed, it 
produced a sensation of pride which for 
ever sealed my lips and ears to those who 
offended me. Generous feelings con- 
stantly were awakened on every occasion, 
and a liberal way of thinking accompa- 
nied all the actions of my life. As I 
began to attain my tenth year I grew 
tall; and though opportunities might 
have presented themselves of shewing 
me that my appearance was by no means 
of an ordinary kind, yet, from my mo- 
ther’s admiration of my sister’s beauty, 
and her indifference to the younger one, 
not to say dislike, I was persuaded tu 
think myself by no means of a prepos- 
sessing form or countenance, but, on the 
contrary, was induced to imagine myself 
rather disagreeable, There was not the 
slightest similarity between my sister 
and myself; and the former bad light 
hair, while I had auburn. The impres- 
sions which I received from my mother’s 
conduct produced that look of modesty 
and timidity, which, contrasted with my 


natural vivacity and love for all that was 
gay and cheerful, fascinated every onein 
so powerful a degree.” 

Again:—** My docile temper made 
learning easy to me ; and the best me- 
thods of instruction were always sought 
and practised, With a natural inclina- 
tion and taste for all fine works, I 
danced, sung, and embroidered; and 
being obliged to read aioud, I acquired 
the habit of speaking clearly and articu- 
lately. My disinclination to plain work, 
and all subjects that required plodding, 
prevented me from acquiring arithmetic 3 
and those things which did not engage 
the imagination or delight the eye were 
abandoned and neglected.’—**: Thus, al- 
though | was complimented with phrases 
of being quite superior, and otherwise 
gifted by nature to the generality of my 
sex, I always attributed some accom- 
plishments or gifts to the effects of my 
education. Instead of skipping over a 
rope, 1 was taught to pay and receive 
visits with children, and to suppose my- 
self. a lady who received company; and 
my sister and *myself had a set ‘of young 
ladies who visited us in London. : b-was 
never permitted to see a play_till twelve 
years old, when I took a’ most decided 
passion for acting, which «afterwards 
proved one of the Margrave's greatest 
pleasures.” 

At the age of thirteen our heroine ac- 
companied her mother and sister to 
Paris, when the latter soon after eloped 
with Lord Forbes. Lady Elizabeth was 
introduced at Court soon after ber re- 
turn; and at the early age of sixteen 
she was married, May 30, 1767, to Wil- 
liam Craven, esq. who succeeded his 
uncle in the family peerage in 1769. 
She had by him seven children 5 but 
after they had been married thirteen 
years, each had cause of dissatisfaction 
with the other’s conduct. They sepa- 
rated; and Lady Craven lefe England 
for France. From thence she took an 
extensive tour, to Italy, Austria, Poland, 
Russia, Turkey, and Greece; and. was 
presented to the Emperor at Vienna, 
the King of Poland at Warsaw, and the 
Empress Catherine at St. Petersburgh. 
After a gratifying journey, ‘she says, 
during which, * at each place I stopped 
I was protected by sovereigns and mi- 
nisters, and treated with respect, and 
care, and generosity, 1 found myself 
again in England for. the. purpose; of 
seeing my children, and from hence went 
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to Paris to take measures for my stay at 
Anspach with the Margrave and Margra- 
vine.’ The then Margravine had’ ill 
health, and Lady Craven, according to 
her own account, became the principal 
lady in the Court of Anspach. She es- 
tablished ‘a theatre there, of which she 
was “‘ chief manager.” She composed 
two petites pieces; one called ‘ La Folie 
da Jour,'the other ‘ Abdoul et Notr- 
jad’ which I had previously written to 
please M. Choiseul Gouffier, was acted 
by my company with such success that 
many people took drawings of the first 
scene, and the sentinels and boys in the 
street sung the favourite airs. I also 
translated from the English into French, 
the comedy of * She would and she 
would not ;’ and as I always gave the 
Margravine the choice of what was to be 
acted, she generally chose that; and as 
I-was obliged to curtail the dialogue, it 
was much animated in the French. Yet, 
notwithstanding all my endeavours to 
please, I could not satisfy the suspicious 
tempers of the Germans; and all the 
good I wished to do was frequently op- 
posed.” 

“ During my residence at Anspach for 
five years, the Margrave took two jour- 
neys into Italy. | In the winter following 
my arrival at Anspach, the Margrave 
wished me to go to Naples with him, in 
order to pass a few months there. I of 
course acceded to his proposition, and 
we set off with my youngest son Keppel. 
We were received at Court with the 
greatest delight;’’ and after a long re- 
sidence there, and three months stay at 
Berlin, they returned to Anspach. They 
afterwards paid Berlin another visit, and 
in 1791 went to Lisbon, passing through 
England on their way. 

it was there they received tidings of 
the death of Lerd Craven, which took 
place at Lausanne, Sept. 26, 1791 (see a 
biographical notice of him in vol. Lx. p. 
970). ‘As by this occurrence the widow 
considered herself ** released from all 
ties; and at liberty to act as she thought 
proper, she accepted the hand of the 
Margrave without fear or remorse.” She 
was matried on the 30th of the month 
following that of her first husband’s 
death, at the Prussian minister's hotel, 
where the Margrave had taken up his 
residences: It was annuunced, at the 
time, that the ceremony was performed 
before the am bassadors:of Russia, Naples, 
Molland, Vienna, and all the English gen- 
try that could be collected together; and 
the Margravine herself says: ** We were 
married inthe presence of one hundred 
persons, and attended by ail the English 
naval officers, who were quite delighted 
to-assist'as witnesses.” 
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From Lisbon the Margrave and Mar- 
gravine went to Madrid, thence through 
Fran¢e to Berlin, and thence came to 
England. “ Upon my return to Eng- 
land (she says) I received a letter, signed 
by my three daughters, beginning with 
these words: ‘ With due deference to 
the Margravine of Anspach, the Miss 
Cravens inform her that, out of respect 
to their father, they cannot wait upon 
her.’ The letter dropped from my hand, 
while Keppel endeavoured to sooth me, 
as 1 could neither speak nor stir. Such 
conduct seemed to me to be perfeetly 
unaccountable. I, however, recovered 
my spirits in order to support more ill 
treatment, which I expected would fol- 
low from this prelude. My suspicions 
were not unfounded: my eldest son, 
Lord Craven, totally neglected me; and 
Lord Berkeley, who was guardian to my 
children, wrote me an absurd letter, 
filled with reproaches on account of my 
marriage with the Margrave so soon 
after the death of my late husband. I 
deigned to reply ; and observed that it 
was six weeks after Lord Craven’s de- 
cease that I gave my hand to the Mar- 
grave, which I should have done six 
hours after had I known it at the time. 
I represented that I had been eight years 
under all the disadvantages of widow- 
hood, without the only consolation which 
a widow could desire at my time of life 
—which was that of bestowing my hand, 
when I might forget, by the virtues of 
one mar, the folly and neglect of ano- 
ther, to whom it bad been my unfortus 
nate lot to be sacrificed. 

**The next affront that I met with 
was a message sent by the Queen to the 
Margrave, by the Prussian Minister, to 
say that it was not her intention to re- 
ceive me as Margravine of Anspach. The 
Margrave was much hurt by this con- 
duct of her Majesty, and inquired if I 
could conjecture the cause. I answered 
him that I was ignorant of it ; but that, 
as such was the Queen’s intention, she 
should not see me at all, The Mar 
grave, upon this, demanded an audience 
of his Majesty, but refused to pay his 
respects to the Queen; nor did he ever 
after see her.” 

Having disposed of bis principality to 
the King of Prussia, in 1791, for an an- 
nuity to himself and the Margravine of 
400,000 rix dollars, the Margrave settled 
in England, and purchased Branden- 
burgh House, near Hammersmith, and 
Benham, in Berkshire, an old seat ofthe 
Craven family; but which Lord Craven 
had sold. ‘* The theatre, concerts, and 
dinners at Brandenburgh House, were 
sources of great enjoyment to the Mar- 
grave. My taste for music and poetry, 
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and.my style of imagination in writing, 
chastened, by sexperiénces were great 
sources of delightto.me.. J wrote ‘The 
Princess of Georgia,’ and § The Twins 
of Smyrna,’ for the Margrave’s thea’ re, 
besides ‘ Nourjad,’ and several other 
pieces ; and forthese I composed various 
airs in music. hb invented fetesto amuse 
the Margrave, which afforded me a 
charming. contrast to accounts, bills, 
and the changes of domestics and cham- 
berlains, and many other things quite 
odious to me. We had, at Branden- 
burgh House, thirty servants in livery, 
with grooms, and a set of sixty horses. 
Our expences were enormous, although 
I curtailed them with all possible eco- 
nomy.” 

In 1802 the Emperor Francis sent the 
Margrayine a diploma for the title of 
Princess, Berkeley, and she went to 
Vienna to bave an audience on that. oc- 
casion, She then again applied to the 
Queen of England fur the same compli- 
ment, but could obtain no answer. 

The Margrave died at Benham, Jan. 
5, 1806, having then nearly completed 
his seventieth year. He had no family 
by either of his wives, and left a pro- 
perty ef near 150,000/. to his widow. A 
anemvir of bim will be found in our vol. 
LXXVL. p. 91. 

The. Margravine continued to reside 
at Benham, till she * thought it proper 
to goto Anspach to make inquiries re- 
specting a sum of. money of the Mar- 
grave’s,..which was mine by right.’ 
After this jouroey, which was unsuccess- 
ful, she continued in England till the 
Peace. She then went to Marseilles, 
thence to Genoa, where she met with 
the Princess of Wales, to whom her son 
Keppel had been chamberlain; from 
thence to Gheut, where she saw Louis 
the Eighteenth ; and thence to Naples, 
where she finally settled. She built 
there, on a beautiful spot of two acres 
given her by the King, a house similar 
to her pavilion, which stood in the gar- 
dens of Brandenburgh House, a large 
circular room in the centre, with smaller 
apartments surrounding it. 

The Margravine’s remains were in- 
terred, according to the desire she had 
expressed, in the English Protestant 
burial ground at Naples, and were at- 
tended to the grave by ber son, the Hon. 
R. Keppel Craven, his Grace the Duke 
of Buckinghain (ber nephew), the mem- 
bers of his Britannic Majesty’s Mission 
and Consulate, the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of. his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, aud a long train of distinguished 
personages, both English and Neapo- 
litan, who were anxious to pay this last 
tribute of respect to her memory. The 
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unostentatious munifieence of her mode 
of living, and the employment sheshad 
so long afforded to numerous poor, have 
eaused her loss to be deeply felt-by-many, 
The disposition of her) property! is) un- 
derstood to be as. follows::—With ithe 
exception of provision for her servants, 
and some trifling bequests, the whole of 
her property in England is left to her 
third son, the Hon. R. KeCraven; with 
a reversion in the landed, interest:in 
Berkshire to her nephew, Sir George 
Berkeley, bart. K.C.B, | der house, and 
properiy at Naples, together with her 
villa situated on the Strada Nuova, the 
ground of which was given to her by the 
late King of Naples, and the Villa 
Strozzo, at Rome, are likewise secured 
to her third son. 

A delightful portrait of Lady Craven, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, now in Lord 
Egremont’s Gallery at Petworth, is en- 
graved as a frontispiece to the first vo- 
lume of her Memoirs ; to the second of 
which is prefixed an engraving of a bust 
of the Margrave, by the hand of: Aer 
Serene Highness herself. There are se- 
veral other portraits of this celebrated 
lady ; a. second by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


was published in the European Magazine. 


Madame le Brun painted. a three-quat- 
ters length of her ; and Romney .a'whole- 


length. 


Earv or Carysrort, K.P. 

Aprii7. At his house in: Grosvener- 
street, aged 77; the Right Hons John 
Joshua Proby, first Earl. ef |Carysfort, 
and second Lord Carysfort, of Carysfort, 
co. Wicklow, in the Peerage of Ireland ; 
first Lord Carysfort of Nerman’s Cross 
in Huntingdonshire ; K.P., a Privy-Coun- 
cillor, and Joint Guardian of the Rolis in 
Jreland, LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. M.R.LA, &e. 

His Lordship was born Aug. 12, 1751, 
the only son of Sir John Proby, K.B. af- 
terwards Lord Carysfert (so created in 
1752), by the Hon. Elizabeth Allen, 
daughter of Jushua, second Viscount 
Allen, and sister and coheiress of John, 
third Viscount Allen, 

Lord Carysfort received bis education 
at Westminster School and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of M.A. in 1770, and proceeded 
LL.D. in J811. 

Succeeding to the Irish Peerage by the 
death of his father in 1772, he, for. se- 
veral years, took an active and. distin- 
guished part in the debates of that Par- 
liament. 

On the 19th of March, 1774;:his Lord- 
ship was married to his first lady, Eliza- 
beth, only daugiter of the Right Hon. 
Sir William Osborn, of Newtown, co. 
Tippe.ary, bart. by whom he was father 
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of the present Earl, and other children 
hereafter mentioned. t 

In 1779 Lord Carysfort was elected. a 
Fellow, of the Royal Society; and in 
1780 he appeared as an Author and a 
Refurmér, in a pamphlet entitled<* A 
Letter» to ‘the: ‘Huntingdonshire. Com- 
mittee,to shew the Jegality as well as 
necessity of extending the Right of Elee- 
tion to-the whole body of the People, 
and of abridging the duration of Parlia- 
ment.” His Lordship did not himself 
becomea meniber of the British legisla- 
ture until ten years after, although be 
had been nominated a candidaté for the 
University of Cambridge in 1779. He 
pursued his enquiries in ‘* Thoughts on 
the Constitution, with a view to the pro- 
posed Reform in the representation of 
the people, and the duration of Parlia- 
ments,” 1783, 8vo. 

His Lordship was invested a Knight 
of the urder of St. Patrick, March 5, 
1784;. and he was installed in the Ca- 
thedral of St. Patrick, on the 17th of 
Mareh in the following year. 

Having lost his first wife in 1783, Lord 
Carysfurt, by a second alliance, became 
connected with some powerful members 
of the.aidministration, On the 12th of 
April, 787, he was married tu Elizabeth 
second daughter of the Rt. Hon. George 
Grenville, sister to Lord Grenville, then 
Secretary for the foreign department, 
and aunt to the present Duke of Buck- 
ingbam and Chandos. In 1789 he was 
appuinted Guardian and Keeper of the 
Rolls in Ireland; and on the Jéth of 
August in the same year, he was created 
Ear! of Carysfort. 

He was first elected to the English 
House of Commons in January 1790, on 
a vacaney in the Borough of East Looe. 
At the General Election in that year, be 
was returned for Stamford, of which place 
he continued one of the representatives 
in that and the following Parliament, 
until called to the British House of Lords 
hy the title of Baron Carysfort, of the 
Hundred of Norman's Cross, in the 
county of Huntingdon, Jan, 13, 1801. 
On the 24th of May, 1800, he was ap- 
peinted his Majesty’s Ambassador at the 
Court of Berlin, and in 1801 he filled 
the same high situation at the Russian 
metropolis. In 1806 he was appointed 
Joint Postmaster-general in England, 
which office he retained until the change 
of ministry in the following year. 

At Cambridge, Lord C. acquired that 
love of poetry and classical learning 
which: he continued, with unabated ar- 
dour, to cultivate to the end of his life. 
His reading, however, was not confined 
to these objects, but comprebended a 
Jarge extent of science, of ancient and 
modern literature. 
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He was the author of two volumes of 
“ Dramatic and Miscellaneous Poems,” 
1810, of considerable merit; and ef “An 
Essay on the Improvement of the Mind,” 
addressed tv bis children, and printed 
privately. 

His taste in painting was generally 
acknowledged to be eminently correet, 
and he was a munificent Patron of Bri- 
tish Artists, of whose works he had col- 
lected several valuable specimens. 

Of the duties of religion he was a 
zealous observer, both in family prayer 
and public worship. His conduct in pub- 
lic life was manly, consistent, and ho- 
nourable, and the attachment of his 
friends bore the strongest testimony to 
his uprightness and integrity. 

His death was sudden, though pre- 
ceded by many years of complicated ma- 
lady, and occurred, almost uncousciously 
to himself, when be had scarcely finished 
reading the Morning Service of the day 
in his private devotions, 

The Earl bad children by both his 
marriages. By the first he was father of 
three sons and two daughters; 1. Wil- 
Jam-Allen, Lo:d Proby, Capt. R.N: and 
M.P. for Buckingham, who died at Suri- 
nam, Aug. 6, 1804; 2. Johu, now Earl 
of Carystort, a Major-General in the 
army (and M.P. for the county of Hun- 
tingdon in the Parliaments of 1806 and 
1812); 3. the Hon. Granville-Leveson, 
a Captain R.N., and M.P. for the county 
of Wicklow; he married, in 1818, Miss 
Isabella Howard, first cousin to the pre- 
sent Earl of Wicklow; 4. Lady Emma- 
Elizabeth, who died in 1791; and 5. 
Lady Gertrude, By his second marriage 
the Earl of Carysfort was father of, 6. 
Lady Charlotte; 7. Lady Frances; 8. 
the Hon. George, who died an infant ; 
and 9. Lady Elizabeth, who is now the 
widow of Capt. William Wells, R.N, of 
Ho!me-bouse, co. Huntingdon, 

Two pleasing portraits of the Earl and 
Countess (who survives him), drawn on 
stune by Engleheart, were published in 
quarto during the last year. 





Sir Joun Trevetyan, Bart. 

Aprii 18. At his residence in Great 
Pulteney-street, Bath, aged 93, Sir John 
Trevelyan, fourth Baronet of Nettle- 
combe in Sumersetshire, and formerly 
M.P. for that county,—a gentleman be- 
loved and revered in every domestic and 
sucial relation. 

He was the only son of Sir George the 
third Baronet, by Julia, only daughter of 
Sir Walter Calverley, of Calverley in 
Yorkshire, Bart. and sister and beiress to 
Sir Walter Calverley, afterwards Black- 
ett, which name he assumed in memory 
of Sir William Blackett, who died in 
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1723. Sir John was born'at Esholt, in 
the parish of Guiseley, Yorkshire, Feb. 
6, 1734-5... He: was a member of: New 
College, Oxford, where he was ‘created 
M.A. July 6,.4757. On the 28th of De- 
eember, 1768, he succeeded his father 
in the title and estates; which he had 
consequently enjoyed for nearly sixty 
years. He first entered Parliament in 
1777, on the death of his uncle Sir Wal- 
ter Blackett, as member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. This was after asevere con- 
test with the notorious spendthrift, and 
profligate adventurer, Andrew R. Bowes ; 
the votes in favour of that candidate 
were 1068; those for Sir John 1163. 
At the next general election in 17280, he 
was chosen Knight of the Shire for the 
county of Somerset ; and he was return- 
ed in the same capacity at the two fol- 
lowing elections in 1784 and 1790. Since 
the dissolution in 1796 he has never sat 
in Parliament. He served Sheriff for 
Somersetshire in 1777. 

Sir John Trevelyan married Louisa- 
Mariana, daughter and co-heiress of 
Peter Symond, Esq, merchant in Lon- 
don ; and sister to Lady St. John (grand- 
mother of the present Lord St. John). 
By that lady, who left him a widower as 
lung since as the year 1772, he bad six 
sons and two daughters: 1. John (who 
has succeeded to the title). He mar- 
ried, in 1791, Maria, daughter of Lt.- 
Gen. Sir Thomas-Spencer Wilson, sixth 
Bart. of Charlton in Kent, sister to Lady 
Arden, and to Lady Carr (formerly wife 
of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval), 
and aunt to the present Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson: and has several chil- 
dren; 2 the Rev. Walter Trevelyan, 
now Vicar of Henbury in Gloucester- 
shire, who married Charlotte, daughter 
of John Hudson, of Bessingby in York- 
shire, esq. and has a large family; 3. 
the Ven. George Trevelyan, the late 
Archdeacon of Bath, who died in Octo- 
ber last, and has a short memoir in our 
Magazine for that month, and a cha- 
racter in that for December; 4. Wiil- 
liam Pitt; 5. Willoughby, who died in 
1784, at the age of eighteen; 6. Edward, 
who died in 18..3 7. Julia; and 8. 
Louisa, who died in 1811. 

Lt.-Gen. Burr. 

Feb. 19. In Portland-place, aged 79, 
Lieut.-Gen. Daniel Burr, of the Madras 
establishment. 

This officer was appointed a cadet on 
the Madras establishment in 1767. He 
arrived at Fort St.George, July 6, 1768; 
and joined the army then lying at Oos- 
cottah, in the Mysore country, on the 
23d of August. On the 3d Nov. follow- 
ing, he received an Ensign’s commission. 
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He shortly after accompanied a detach- 
ment to the relief of Oossoor, and was 
present at the cannonade of Arlier; he 
was also employed in ‘active ‘and conti- 
nual service with the army in the field, 
and engaged in almost every action till 
the peace in 1769, when the Ist Euro- 
pean regiment, to which he was attached, 
was stationed at Trichinopoly. 

In 1770 this officer was promoted to a 
Lieutenancy, and in 1771 detached with 
a company of sepoys, to garrison Aylore, 
a small fortress 45 miles west of Trichi- 
nopoly, on the frontier of Hyder Ally’s 
country. Inthe command of this sta- 
tion, where he effectually exerted his 
vigilance and activity, he remained ontil 
the troops had assembled on the plain of 
Trichinopoly, for the siege of Tanjore. 
He was then recalled to join his bat- 
talion, which greatly distinguished itself 
in a hard-fought contest with the enemy’s 
cavalry, who with undaunted courage, 
rode up to the muzzies of our artillery. 
The troops obtained a well-earned share 
of praise from the Commander-in-Chief, 
Gen. Juseph Smith, for their exertions on 
this occasion; and Lieut. Burr received 
the personal thanks of Lt.-Col. Vaughan 
for the steadiness and gallantry displayed 
by that part of the Carnatic battalion 
which was under his command. After 
several weeks of extreme fatigue and 
privation, during which the rainy season 
had commenced, and the troops were 
much reduced by sickness, a practicable 
breach was effected; when the Rajah of 
Tanjore offered terms of peace, which 
being accepted, the army went into‘can- 
tonments, 

In May 1772, an expedition was 
formed, under the command of Gen. 
Joseph Smith, for the reduction of the 
Ramanadporum and Shevagunga Pol- 
lams. On the march to the former, 
Lieut. Burr became afflicted with a liver 
complaint, accompanied with such se- 
rious appearances, that he was recom- 
mended to quit the field; this he de- 
clined: but be was compelled, from the 
prevalency of the disease, to submit toa 
temporary resignatien of bis company of 
grenadiers. He obtained permission, 
however, to volunteer with the storming 
party against Ramanad, and, joining the 
first division of European ‘Grenadiers, 
commanded by Capt: Robert ‘Godfrey, 
was the fourth maw who effected ‘a'foot- 
ing on the breach of the fort:. The-army 
then marched into the Little Marawa 
country, and encamped before the bar- 
rier, which was defended by 5000” Poli- 
gars, and led to the Rajali’s strong-hold 
of Callacoil. The army having made its 
self master of this place, and subjugated 
the whole of these countries to!the 
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Nabob’s authority, which was the object 
of the campaign, returned to Trichino- 
poly, and separated. The grenadier 
corps being disbanded, Lieut. Burr was 
appointed to the 5th battalion of Native 
Infantry, which was at tiis time in the 
field; but ordered to Ambvor. In April 
1773, am army, under the command of 
Gen. Smith, was assembled on the plains 
of Trichinopoly, for the final reduction 
of;.the Tanjore country. Lieut. Burr's 
battalion was ordered to march to Ca- 
rangooly, to escort the battering train 
and stores from that depét, for the siege 
of Tanjore ; aud the whole of those im- 
mense. stores were conducted in perfect 
safety, and joined the army in June be- 
fore that place. He also rendered emi- 
nent service during the siege. 

Shortly after the reduction of the Tan- 
jore country, Lieut. Burr accompanied 
the army to Negapatam, which place, 
however, surrendered soon after the ar- 
rival of the British troops before it. The 
5th battalion was afterwards. stationed 
at Madura, and owing to the absence of 
senior officers, Lieut. Burr assumed and 
eontinued in command of it until Oct, 
1774, when he was appointed to the Ad- 
jutaney of the 4th Sircar battalion, sta- 
tioned at Aska. 

In Jan..1778 a detachment was formed 
at Aska, to take possession of the Gum- 
soor country, on which service Adj. Burr 
received a wound through both his legs, 
by a musket ball. In Dee. following, 
whilst in the command of the garrison 
of Ganjam, he was directed to escort 
400 bullocks, laden with provisions and 
stores, for the relief of the garrison of 
Gumsoor, at that. time surrounded by 
the Peons of the Rajab Vicherum Bunjee ; 
and to take apo) him the command of 
the troops in th: t zemindary. ‘This ser- 
vice he accomplished, although under 
the greatest disadvantages ; for, from 
the dawn of the morning of the 25th 
Dee. when he entered the Gumsoor coun- 
try, he was attacked by upwards of 3000 
of the enemy, to oppose whom his de- 
tachment consisted of no more than 84 
Sepoys and 3 European sergeants. He 
lost in this. march 12 veterans in killed 
and wounded, aud his small force would 
have suffered a still greater diminution, 
had he, not received a reinforcement 
when within. two miles of the garrison. 
The fullowing evening, Adj. Burr, with 
a detachment of 200 men, made a night 
attack (upon the enemy encamped about 
five: miles from the garrison; took 137 
prisoners, destroyed many, and dispersed 
the rest.. This service was bonoured 
with, the thanks of the commanding 
officer, and the full approbation of the 
Chief and Council in the Ganjam district. 


Osituary.—Lieut.«Gen, Burr. 
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On the 18th of July, 1779, Adj..Burr 
was promoted to a Captaincy; and in 
March 1780, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Sibbendies, in the Ganjam 
district, from whence he was removed, 
in April 1782, and joined the army in 
the Carnatic. In May of that year, the 
troops moved forward for the siege of 
Cudalore ; and on the 13th June, Capt. 
Burr was engaged with Colonel, now 
Lord Cathcart (who commanded the 
whole of the grenadier corps of the army) 
in storming the French outworks, on 
which service one half of his company 
was killed or wouvded. The total loss 
of that day amounted to 1030 men. 
During the night of the 25th of the 
same month, Capt. Burr was on duty 
with his grenadiers when the enemy 
made the memorable sortie, with their 
whole force, on our trenches; and on 
which oceasion we made nearly 150 pri- 
soners, including an individual at that 
time a serjeant in the French army, and 
who now so ably sways the sceptre of 
Sweden. 

On Capt. Burr’s return to Madras, he 
was appointed Sept. 10, 1783, to the 
command of Ganjam. In 1787 be was 
removed to the European regiment doing 
duty at Velore; in 1789 he received the 
rank of Major, and for a short period 
be commanded the garrison and troops 
at Velore. In 1791 he was appointed to 
the command of the troops in the Gun- 
toor Sircar, which he retained to Feb. 
1794. On the Ist of March that year, 
he obtained the rank of Lt.-Colonel; in 
Jan. 1797 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of Condapilly ; in July be was pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel; and being 
soon after appointed to the 10th Native 
Infantry, he resigued the command of 
Condapilly. 

Col. Burr embarked for England on 
furlough, in Jan. 1798, but again arrived 
at Madras in Aug. 1799. In April 1800 
he was appointed to the command of the 
troops in Molucca islands, on which ser- 
vice he sailed the 12th of Aug. following, 
and arrived with the relief at Amboyna 
on the 2Ist of November. In December 
1200, Col. Burr, in concert with the re- 
sident Mr. Farquhar (now so universally 
esteemed as Sir Robert), projected the 
enterprize of subjugating Ternate, the 
principal of the Molucea islands, to the 
British dominion. 

The first expedition in February 1801, 
was unsuccessful; but at the beginning 
of April the second sailed from Am- 
boyna, and on the 23d reached Fidore ; 
here Col, Burr had an interview with 
the Sultaun and his Chieftains, who en- 
gaged to assist him with a considerable 
force, which accordingly joined him in a 
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few days. On the 3d May, Col. Burr 
landed at Ternate to reconnoitre: a de- 
tachment of troops under the command 
of Capt. Walker, disembarked on the 
4th; and on the 8th, the whole were 
landed. On the following morning Kia- 
meera was given up; and on the 2Ist 
June, the island, with its dependencies, 
surrendered to the British arms. 

In July, Col. Burr returned to Am- 
boyna; and in Jan. 1802, he resigned 
the command to Col. Oliver. On the 
18th of April, he embarked for India, in 
command of the relieved troops from 
Amboyna; and on the 11th June, ar- 
rived at Madras. The state of his health 
now compelled him to return to Eng- 
land, after 35 years’ service ; and on the 
20th Feb. 1803, he accordingly sailed 
from Madras roads. 

Col. Burr was promoted to the rank of 
Major-General, Jan. 1, 1805, and tu that 
of Lieut.-General, April 22, 1815. 





Cot. BUTLER. 

April... At the Royal Military Col- 
leze, Sandhurst, aged 95, Col. James 
Butler, Lieut.-Governor of that establish- 
ment. 

This officer was appointed a Cadet 
1772; Second Lieutenant in the Royal 
Artillery 1776; First Lieutenant 1779; 
Captain 1785. He served at Gibraltar 
from Sept. 1785 to the same munth in 
1787; and from 1791 to 1793, was em- 
ployed by the Duke of Riclimond, then 
Master-General of the Ordnance, in 
teacbing the improved system of tactics, 
and during part of the latter year in 
forming and training the Sussex militia. 
He attained the brevet rank of Major in 
1795; that of Lieut.-Colonel in 1800 ; in 
1801 a Majority in the Royal Artillery ; 
in 1802 the Lieut.-Coloneley of the In- 
valid Battalion of that corps; and in 
1810 the brevet of Colonel. He suc- 
ceeded Major-Gen. le Marchant as Lieut.- 
Governor of the junior department of 
the Royal Mititary College, Aug.20, 1811. 


5° * 





CotoneL Lioyp. 

April 7. At Kingthorpe Hcuse, near 
Pickering, Yorkshire, in his 78th year, 
Thomas Lloyd, E-q. a Deputy Lieutenant 
for the West Riding, and many years 
Colonel Commandant of the Leeds Vo- 
lunteer Iufantry. 

He was the youngest son of George 
Lloyd, Esq. formerly of Hulme Hall near 
Manchester, and afterwards of Barrowby 
Hall near Leeds, by Susannah, daughter 
of Thomas Horton, Esq. of Chadderton 
in Lancashire. In the early part of his 
life he was engaged in business as a mer- 
chant at Leeds, but soon after the death 
of his father, he gave it up, and retired 


Osirvary.—Colonels Butler and Lloyd. 
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into the neighbourhood—not indeed to a 
life of inactivity, for ever active and pa- 
triotic as he was, he sought to make 
himself useful to his country as a volun- 


teer officer. He had previously served 
as Lieutenant in a corps of Leeds Vo- 
lunteer Infantry, under the command of 
the late Colonel Dixon of Gledhow, dur- 
ing the American War. 

In 1794, the year after the breaking 
out of the war with France, a new corps 
of Volunteer Infantry, about 300 strong, 
was embodied at Leeds, of which he was 
selected to take the command, and few 
persons were better qualified, either by 
nature or circumstances, for such an 
office. At the termination of that war, 
the corps was disbanded, but on the re- 
newal of hostilities after the peace of 
Amiens, another corps was raised, con- 
sisting of two battalions of 700 each, at 
the head of wiich he was unanimously 
placed, and which he continued to com- 
mand till 1807, when he retired from 
public life. 

He was particularly happy in combin- 
ing the strict discipline of the soldier 
with the urbanity and hospitality of the 
country gentleman ; and perbaps no one 
was ever more generally beloved, or 
more promptly and cheerfully obeyed. 
His disposition was kind, generous, and 
friendly, and his manners were pecu- 
liarly adapted to win the affections, 
being open, frank, manly, and décisive. 
From the highest to the lowest ranks in 
his corps, he was regarded with the feel- 
ing of a brother, and this feeling spread 
among all classes with a spirit approach- 
ing to enthusiasm. 

Of the value in which his public ser- 
vices and private worth were held, some 
estimation may be formed from the fol- 
lowing testimonies borne to them. On 
the 4th June, 1795, tbe Corporation of 
Leeds (John Blayds, Esq. Mayor) pre- 
sented him with a handsome sword, * as 
a token of their approbation of his mili- 
tary services, and of his conduct in the 
patriotic cause in which he was engaged.” 

On the 4th June, 1796, the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the 
Leeds Volunteer Infantry, presented him 
with a large and handsome cup, silver- 
gilt, “‘as a grateful acknowledgement 
for his unremitted and affeetionate.at- 
tention to them as brethren in arms, en- 
rolled fur the defence of the King, the 
Constitution, and the Laws,” 

In 1799 an offer was made him by 
Government to raise a regiment to serve 
in any part of Europe, all the Commis- 
sions of which should be at his. disposal, 
and on his declining it, he was desired 
to name any friend to whom the offer 
might be acceptable, 
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* In-f802 a full-length portrait of bim 
by Russell, was presented to Mrs. Llayd 
his wife, by the corps of Leeds Volun- 
teers. 

In 1807 the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the two battalions of 
Leeds Volunteer Infantry, presented him 
with a gold snuff-box, “* as a token of 
their respect for him their late Colonel.’’ 
-- In 1828, on his death, a public meet- 
ing was held at Leeds, Thomas Blayds, 
Esq. Mayor, in the chair, when it was 
resolved, ** That as a due mark of re- 
spect for the invaluable services of the 
late Colonel Lloyd to this town and 
neighbourhood, a monument be erected 
tu his memory by subseription in the 
parish Church,” and a subscription was 
immediately entered into for that pur- 
pose. 

Colonel Lioyd married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Walter Wade, Esq. of New Grange 
near’ Leeds, by whom he had one son 
and’one daughter. 

Josera Pootty, Eso. 

April 17. In Tacket-street, Ipswich, 
aged 67, most highly and deservedly la- 
mented, Joseph Pooley, esq. one of the 
bailiffs or chief magistrates of that an- 
cient borough. Esteemed through life 
for his unshaken integrity, and, during 
the period of his magistracy, for an ac- 
tive and impartial discharge of his public 
duties, a more than usual degree of sym- 
pathy and regret was evinced at his de- 
cease.’ His remains were interred in the 
family vault at St. Margaret’s, The hearse 
was preceded-by members of the corpo- 
ration in their robes, the maces, &c. 
being ‘covered with crape, and reversed ; 
andthe procession was closed by the im- 
mediate friends of the deceased, and by 
an assemblage of persons, whose num- 
bers defied any attempt at estimation. 
At the close of that portion of the burial 
service which immediately preceded the 
removal of the body from the church, 
the Rev. J. Ford, who officiated on the 
occasion, delivered an Address most ap- 
propriate to the solemnity, After hav- 
ing jadiciously noticed the private and 
public virtues of the deceased, he en- 
forced on his numerous auditory the 
importance of those virtues as a means 
oftobtaining the good-will and respect of 
this, world, and (as of much higher con- 
sileration)* of strengthening the hope, 
through faith ‘ina blessed Redeemer, of 
evertasting happiness in the world which 
iste come, 'The respect shown by the 
townrat large to the memory of the de- 
ceased icould not have been greater, 
Daring *the funeral the shops were 
elésedss: and at the interment a solem- 

Gent. Mac. May, 1828. 
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nity reigned which strongly evinced that 
the hearts and feelings of the assem- 
blage were. bound by common consent 
to_a most respectful observance of the 
occasion. 

It is a circumstance worthy of remark, 
that no instance oecurs of a chief ma- 
gistrate having died during his bailiwick 
since the year 1749, a period of seventy- 
nine years, when John Marjorum, esq. 
was succeeded by Samuel Kent, esq. a 
burgess in parliament for the borough. 





Rev. Josnua GILPIN, 

April 21. At Wrockwardine, co. Salop, 
aged 73, the Rev. Joshua Gilpin, M.A, 
who for forty-five years exercised the 
ministerial functions in that parish with 
credit to himself and profit to his pa- 
rishioners, revered alike fur his polished 
manners and high attainments as a 
Scholar and a Divine, and for his bene- 
volence, humility, and zeal. 

Mr. Gilpin, in early life, was an in- 
timate friend of the celebrated John 
Fletcher, who presided over the adjacent 
parish:of “ladely, and was presented to 
the Pastoral charge, from which the 
hand of death has now separated him, by 
the late Earl of Shrewsbury, in conse- 
quence of a Petition sent to that noble- 
man by the Society of Friends, so greatly 
was the excellence of bis character es- 
timated by that discerning body of Chris- 
tians, who form no mean portion of the 
population of his vicinity. 

As a preacher, he was admired for the 
soundness of his doctrine, which was im- 
parted with much fidelity and animation. 

To the character of an author he has 
established his claim in ‘* A Monument 
of Parental Affection tg a dear and only 
Son ;” two volumes of Sermons; a 
translation from the French of “ Flet- 
cher’s Portrait of St. Paul, or Model for 
Christian Pastors ;” an edition of “ Al- 
leine’s Alarm ;” and a re-print of “ Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,’” in more cor- 
rect language than the original. 





JosepH Watts, Eso. 

May \. Joseph Watts, sen. esq. Pro- 
prietor of Peerless Pool Baths. 

Mr. Watts was a native of Daventry, 
Northamptonshire, where he was born 
Dec. 13, 1767. He came early in life to 
the metropolis, where he earried on the 
business of a builder, and subsequently 
became the Proprietor of Peerless Pool 
Baths. He had been afflicted with a 
severe rheumatic affection for above two 
years, but appeared to be recovering, in 
some degree, from its effects, when it 
pleased the Almighty to call him from 
this world, after an illness of only half 
an hour’s duration. 
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In the various relations of life Mr. 
Watts had so conciliated the love and 
esteem of those with whom he was con- 
nected (and they were not few in num- 
ber,) that his death has causedja general 
and extensive feeling of deep sorrow to 
prevail ; a feeling which was manifested 
on the day of his interment by the clos- 
ing of the shutters of almost every house 
in the neighbourhood, and by the im- 
mense number of persons who attended 
to pay the last tribute of respect to his 
memory by witnessing the committal of 
his body to the dust in St. Luke’s 
Church-yard. 

ADMIRAL Baze.Ley. 

March 20. At a friend’s house, near 
Maidstone, Rear-Adm. John Bazeley. 
He was the son of Admiral Bazeley, 
who commanded the Alfred, of 74 guns, 
in the battle of June 1, 1794, in the 
glories of which memorable day the sub- 
ject of this sketch also participated, he 
being at that time third Lieutenant of 
the Royal George, a first rate, bearing 
the flag ofthe late Lord Bridport, under 
whom he likewise served as Captain of 
the Prince of Wales, a 98-gun ship, ecar- 
tying the flag of Rear-Adm. Harvey, in 
the action off L’Orient, June 23, 1795; 
soon after which event he was appointed 
to the Hind, of 28 guns, stationed in the 
Channel. Towards the latter end of 
1797, he joined the Overyssel, of 64 
guns, as Flag-Captain to Adm. Peyton, 
and in that ship he assisted at the cap- 
ture of the Dutch fleet in the Texel, in 
the month of August, 1799. 

Capt. Bazeley continued in the Ove- 
rysel until the Peace of Amiens. He 
subsequently commanded the Sea Fen- 
cibles from the mouth of the Humber to 
the river Ouze. His post commission 
bears date November 11, 1794; and his 
superannuation took place July 9, 1814, 

The Admiral’s son, the Rev. Mr, Baze- 
ley, had brought an action, to be tried 
at the Kent Assizes, against a Mr. 
Thompson, for a libel. The Admiral 
and his lady were subpcenaed as wit- 
nesses against their son, which naturally 
distressed them greatly; and au anony- 
mous letter received by the Admiral ex- 
cited his feelings so much, that he re- 
solved upon ending his existence. The 
Coroner’s verdict was ‘‘ ‘Temporary de- 


rangement.” 
—_@— 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb, 22. At Over-worton, Oxfordsh. the 
Rev. Walter Mayers, M. A. Curate of that 
lace. He was son of the late Mr. W. 
ll of Gloucester, and was a scholar of 
Pemb, Coll. Oxford. 


Osiruary.—Admiral Bazeley.—Clergy deceased. 
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April 15. At Washington, Sussex, d 
84, "he Rev, Thomas etek, Vicar fdas 
parish and Old Shoreham. He was chosen 
at an early age a demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and took the degree of M.A. in 
1769; but, as his prospect of succeeding to 
a fellowship was very remote, he accepted a 
commission in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, and served for some time as Captain in 
= regiment of Sepoys. Returning to Eng- 
landin 1782, he was ordained, proceeded 
2=.D. 1783, and in 1784 was presented by 
his College to the two livings above men- 
tioned. He was, in his youth, distinguished 
for his skill in horsemanship ; so much so, 
that in company with two of his fellow col- 
legians (who were afterwards Doctors of Di- 
vinity) he exhibited, during a long vacation, 
at some provincial towns, several equestrian 
feats which are now confined to Astley’s, 
During the last war he served as a Lieut. 
in the corps of Yeomanry Cavalry, com- 
manded by Sir Cecil Bisshop, For the 44 
years of his incumbency, he was strictly re~ 
resident on his living. 

April 20. At the Fron, the Rev. Henry 
Hughes, aged 85, for 50 years the highly- 
esteemed rector of the parishes of Llangefui 
and Llanfaethlu, in Anglesea, 

April 29. At his residence in Bladud’s 
buildings, Bath, aged 81, the Rev. Alex, 
Akehurst, Rector of Iron Acton, Gloucester. 
He was of Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. 
1772; and was presented by that College 
to Iron Acton in 1788. 

May 1. At Bishop’s Lavington, Wilts, 
William Mairis, D.D. Vicar of that place, 
Rector of St. Peter’s, Wallingford, and for 
many years a chaplain to his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent. He was of 
Exeter Coll. Oxford, M.A. 1808, B. and 
D.D. 1814; was presented to his living at 
Wallingford in 1805, by H. Blackstone, esq. 
and to Bishop’s Lavington in 1813, by the 
late Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury. 

May 2. At Dublin, the Rev. Richard 
Purdon, Fellow of Trinity College, a person 
not more distinguished by the talents and 
attainments to which he was indebted for the 
high station in which he was placed, than 
respected and beloved for straight-forward 
integrity and eminent private worth. He 
was buried in Mark’s Church-yard. 

May 3. At Buckland Vicarage, Berks, the 
Rev. Charles Bertie Rawlone, Vicar of that 
place and of Coughton, Warwick, He was 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, B.C.L. 1818 ; 
was presented to Coughton in 1814, by 
Francis Holyoak, esq. and was instituted to 
Buckland on the death of J. Rawbone, D.D. 
in 1825. 

May 5. At Stratton, near Cockermouth, 
the Rev. Luncaster Dodgson, Vicar of 
Brough, Westmoreland, and Minister of 
Loweswater, Cumberland. He was formerly 
fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of M.A, in 1790; he was 
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esented to Loweswater in 1811, by the 
Earl of Lonsdale; and to Brough in 1817 
by his College. 

May 8. In London, aged 53, the Rev. 
George Berkeley Mitchell, Vicar of St. Mary 
and All Saints, Leicester, to which churches 
he was presented in 1820 by the King. 

May 10. At Fawsley Park, Northamp- 
tonshire, the seat of Sir Charles Knightley, 
Bart. the Rev. Henry Holyoake, Rector of 
Preston Capes near Fawsley, and Vicar of 
Bidford and Salford in Warwickshire. He 
was of University College, Oxford, M.A. 
1787, was presented in the same year to 
Preston Capes by the trustees of Lucy 
Knightley; to Salford in 1788, and to Bid- 
ford in 1796, both by Sir G. Skipwith. 

Lately. Aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Bell; 
Vicar of Newport, Essex. He was of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, B.C.L. 1784, and 
was presented to Newport in 1786 by the 

ing. 

a the 68th year of his age, the Rev. John 
Darwall, M.A. one of the Masters of King 
Edward’s Grammar School in Birmingham, 
and Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Deritend. 
He was of Magd. Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1800; 
and was elected to the ministry of Deritend 
Chapel by the inhabitants of that township 
and Bordesley in 1791. 

Rev. Edw. Edward, Vicar of Leysdown, 
in the Isle of Sheppey, Kent, to which he 
was presented a few years since by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Rev. Rolert Gordon, of Scampton, near 
Lincoln, son of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Lincoln. 

At his house in Killarney, upwards of 100 
years of age, the Rev. Abbé Griffin. 

At Burnham Market, Norfolk, aged 77, 
the Rev. Thomas Herring, for half a cen- 
tury Vicar of North Elmham. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Tria. Coll. Camb. where he 
proceeded B. A. 1774, M.A. 1777, and was 
presented to his living in 1778 by R. Mills, 
esq. 

Very suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 77, the 
Rev. John Hill, Rector of Hennock, Devon, 
to which living he was presented by Hum- 
phrey Hill, esq. in 1775. 

Bev. George Hooton Hyde, Rector of the 
United Rectories of St. Martin’s, St. Mary’s, 
and the Holy Trinity, Poole, and an Alder- 
man of the Corporation. He was of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, M.A. 1800. 


~ <> 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD 1Ts Environs. 

March 28. In Grosvenor-sq. aged 65, 
Geo. Manners, esq., of Bloxholm, in Lin- 
colnshire, second son of the late Lord Ro- 
bert Manners, half brother of John third 
Duke of Rutland, K.G. and only brother of 
Gen. Robert Manners, M.P. for Cambridge, 
of whom see a memuvir in Gent. Mag. for 
June 1823. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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April 12. In Brompton-square, aged 52, 
Capt. Adam Brown. 

April 14. At Islington, aged 83, Mrs. 
Louisa Dougal. 

April 17. At Stoke Newington, Eliz. 
wife of John Robbins, esq. late of King-st. 
Cheapside. 

April 18. At Kensington, aged 35, Thos. 
Herringham, esq. 

In Russell-sq. Wm. Agnew, esq. 

April 21, Samuel S. Boddington, son of 
S. Boddington, esq. of Upper Brook-st. 

In Bedford-row, aged 28, Allan Sandys, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, 2d son of Col. 
Sandys, of Lanarth, Cornwall. 

Aged 34, Lady Harriet Finch, sister to the 
Earl of Aylesford. 

April 22. In Grosvenor-sq. aged 81, Mrs. 
Benyon. 

In Parliament-pl. Westminster, Harriet 
Mary, wife of James Pulman, esq. F.S. A. 
Portcullis Pursuivant of Arms, 

April 25. In Grafton-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
73, Brinsly Silvester Oliver, esq. 

In Dean’s-yard, in her 7th year, after a 
very short illness, Frances, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Goodenough, Head Master of 
Westminster-school. 

At Stockwell, aged 79, J. Chatfeild, esq. 

April 26. In his 70th year, John Abbott, 
esq., elder and only brother of Lord Tenter- 
den. He was a merchant in London, and 
married in 1785 his first cousin Susan, dav. 
of James Abbott, esq., of Canterbury, by 
whom he has left two sons and two daughters. 

April 27. At York Gate, Regent’s Park, 
Eliz. eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir Robert 
Waller Otway, K.C.B. Commander-in-chief 
in South America. 

April29. At Hackney, aged 57, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Herbert Jeffreys, of Ilford. 

April 30. At his brother’s ely Hamp- 
stead, aged 28, John Lea, esq. jun. of Blake- 
brook-common, near Kidderminster. 

In Stratford-place, aged 52, the wife of 
Sir Giffin Wilson, knt. Master in Chancery. 
She was the only surviving dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Geo. Hotham, formerly Sub- 
Governor to his Majesty (when Prince of 
Wales) and the other Dineen under the 
late Duke of Montagu. Lady W. died with- 
out issue; her dau. and ouly child having 
died on the 11th of June 1827. See Obi- 
tuary for that month. 

In Fitzroy-street, Lucinda, wife of Paul 
Shewcraft, esq. 

Lately. At Turnham-green, aged 85, Mr. 
John Cuthell, for very many years a respect- 
able bookseller in Middle-row, Holborn. 
His priced Catalogues of old Books have 
long been well known to Collectors. His 
extensive collection of Books has been re- 
cently sold by auction by Mr. Sotheby. 

At the Post Office, in her 3d year, Bar- 
bara-Dyneley, dau. of Sir Francis Freeling, 
bart. ; 
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May 1. In Park-st. Park-lane, the relict 
of J. P. Auriol, esq. 

At Islington, aged 69, Mr. Henry White, 
well known to the literary world as the pro- 
prietor of the Sunday paper called the ‘ In- 
dependent Whig.” He was tried but ac- 
quitted for a seditious libel Nov. 1, 1811, 
having been previously confined for three 
years in Dorchester Gavl, on account of his 
political writings. See vol. uxxx1, ii. 651. 

May 3. In Chandos-st. Cavendish-sq. 
aged 25, Stephana-Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Dampier. 

May 4. Aged 72, Edward Jackson, esq. 
late Registrar of the Excise. 

May 5. Eleanor, wife of Mr. Wm. Henry 
Hodding, of Upper Gloucester-st. Dorset- 
square, surgeon, and eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Chris. Spurgeon, Rector of Harpley, Norf. 

May 6. Aged 95, W. Clarke, esq. for 
a long series of years a respectable stationer 
in Gracechurch-strect. Of his younger 
brother, and partner in trade, Henry Clarke, 
esq. who died Dec. 31, 1820, a memoir and 
character appeared in vol. xcl. i. p. 85. 

Aged 61. W. Langdon, esq. of Great 
Russell-st. Bloomsbury, and Cadogan-place, 
Chelsea. 

May 7. In Milbank-row, aged 77, ‘Thos.- 
Crout Green, esq. senior member of the Se- 
lect Vestry of St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster. He was a truly amiable man, 
and his death is sincerely lamented by a large 
circle of friends. 

May 7. In Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
aged 69, John William Caley, esq. 

May 8. Aged 59, W. Leonard, esq. sur- 
veyor, Parson’s-green. 

May 9. At Hackney, Joseph Calrow, 
esq. wine-merchant, St. Mary at Hill. 

May 11. In Southampton-row, Matty 
Wolff, wife of Geo. Chilton, jun. esq. and 
sister of Sir Edw. Poore, bart. She was 
dau. of Edw. Poore, esq. by Matty-Anne, 2d 
dau. of Geo. Woolf, esq. Consul-gen. from 
Denmark ; and was married June 19, 1823. 

The infant dau, of Lord and Lady Lough- 
borough. 

Aged 66, the Countess Maria-Justina, 
lady of the Rev. Count Reuss, and grand- 
dau. of the late Count Zinzindorf. 

May 12. In Euston-square, in his 42d 
year, Chas. Grant, esq. of Wester Elches, 
co. Moray, and Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 

May 16. At Notting-hill, aged 44, Jane- 
Auna, wife of Rev. Robert Boyer, last sur- 
viving dau. of Gen. Robert Donkin, and sis- 
ter to Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rufane Donkin. 





Berks.— April 24. Aged 67, John 
Secker, esq. mavy years Town Clerk of 
Windsor. 

April 28. Aged 77, Daniel Agace, esy. 
of Ascot-place. 

Bucxs.—4pril 30. At Oak End Lodge, 
aged 77, Robert Sewell, esq, 
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At Little Missenden, at an advanced age, 
Benjamin Bates, esq. M. D. 

Camsripce.—May 5. At Histon, Caro- 
line-Patience, wife of Rev. T. P. Michell, 
and dau. of Rev. Geo. Wyld, of Speen, Berks. 

Devon.—John-Methuen Rogers, eldest 
son of the Rev. Edward Edgell, of West Al- 
vington. 

At Sidmouth, the wife of J. R. Swindell, 
esq. of the Hermitage, Powick, and late of 
Burrowash House, Derb. 

At South Brent, Catherine-Grace, widow 
of Rear-Adm. Cuming, C. B. 

Dorset.—At Lyme Regis, Jane, wife of 
Major Bayly, late 51st foot, and dau. of J. 
Purlewent, esq. of Shepton Mallett. 

May 14, At Child Okeford, Marcia, wife 
of Henry Beckford, esq. and third dau. of 
the late Henry Seyer, esq. of Hanford. 

The widow of Rev. J. Clayton, Rector of 
Evershot. 

At Darlington, near Totness, R.H. 2d 
son of Archd. Froude. He was a member 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 

GoucesTERsHIRE.— April 10. At West 
Park House, near Bristol, after a lingering 
illness, aged 41, Mary, wife of the Rev. C.- 
H. Howells, and mother of Mrs. Rogers, 
wife of the Rev. R.-V. Rogers, of Hessle. 

April 26. In Duke-street, Bristol, aged 
78, John Shute, esq. 

Anne Charlotte Stillingfleet, 3d dau. of 
E. B. Fripp, esq. Burfield House, Westbury. 

April 28. At Oldland Common, Bitton, 
aged 108, Samuel Haynes. He has left a 
widew two years older than himself; also 
four daughters, all widows; and 22 grand- 
childyen, 29 great-grandchildren, and two 
great-great-grandchildren. 

May 11. Aged 82, Eliz. wife of Mr. 
James Burleigh, of Alfred House, Kings- 
down, Bristo!. 

May 14. At Clifton, in her 13th year, 
Mary-Regina, dau. of Bernard-Henry, esq. 
of Gibraltar. 

May 17. At Frampton Cottrell, after a 
short illness, Mr. Joseph Walcam, son of 
the late Rev. J. Walcam, Bristol. 

Hants.— April 24. At Portsmouth, aged 
67, Sophia, wife of the Rev. Russell Scott, 
and eldest dau. of the late Dr. Hawes, one 
of the founders of the Royal Humane Society. 

At Portsmouth, Capt. G. Mitchener,R.N. 
late commander of the Melville. 

Aged 8}, Eliz. widow of Henry Walton, 
esq. of Burgate. She was an excellent 
miniature artist. 

May 12. At Tidworth House, in his 
78th year, Thos. Assheton Smith, esq. Lord 
Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, and formerly 
M. P. for that county. He was distinguished 
by unbounded kindness of heart, spotless in- 
tegrity, the firmest friendship, and the most 
unaffected sincerity. 

At Upton Gray, aged 84, Eliz. widow of 
the late W, G, Alleyne, esq. of Barbadoes. 
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Herercrpsnire.—At Hereford, aged 92, 
Mary, widow of Rich. Woodhouse, esq. of 
Elsdon, 

Kent.—March 22. At Gravesend, aged 
85, Adam Cunningham, esq. 

At Ightham, aged 74, Capt. H. Holling- 
bury, R.N 

At Greenwich, aged 68, T. Lister, esq. 

May 6. At Herne Bay, aged 61, James 
Gilmour, esq. M.D. of E. I. C.’s service. 

May 12. At Boxley House, aged 77, 
the Hon. Mrs. Eliz. Marsham, aunt to the 
Earl of Romney. She was the 2d dau. of 
Robert 2d Lord Romney, by Priscilla, dau. 
and heiress of Chas. Pymm, esq. of St. Kitts. 

LancasuirE.—March 29. Aged 72, Jas. 
de la Prime, esq. of Naxe am, near 
Kirkham. 

April 8. At Kensington House, near 
Liverpool, in her 80th year, Mary, widow 
of Joshua Sampson, M. D. of Beverley. 

LeicestTersuireE.— May 7. At Whet- 
stone, aged 62, Henry Wm. Lauzun, esq. 
late Capt.Royal Staff Corps. 

May 10. At Leicester, Paul Francis 
Benfield, esq. only son of late Paul Benfield, 
esq. of Woodhall, Herts. 

LincotnsHire.—A4pril 17. At Stam- 
ford, in her 78th year, Mary, wife of Mr. 
Ald. Newcomb. On the Tuesday following 
her remains were deposited in a vault at Pas- 
ton, near Peterborough, upon the ashes of 
her father, Job Johnson, gent. of Dogs- 
thorpe, who died April 14, 1769, aged 60 ; 
and of her grandfather Job, who departed 
this life March 11, 1725, aged 63 years. 
Her great uncle was also buried at Paston ; 
he died Jan, 16, 1680. 

In St. Paul’s Stamford, aged 83, Mr. Wil- 
liam Pearson, who served his late Majesty 
for 36 years as Serjeant Major in the South 
Lincoln Militia, and was prevously in the 
Oxford Blues. He had been a soldier up- 
wards of half a century, and for the last 
twelve years was totally blind. During the 
war with France, having caught a pike of un- 
usual size, he gave it to his commander Col. 
Sibthorpe, who presented it to Mr. Pitt, and 
upon his table it was produced at a parlia- 
mentary dinner, when the Prime Minister of 
England gave, ‘‘ the health of Serjeant-Ma- 
jor Pearson, of the South Lincoln Militia, 
and thanks to him for his pike,’—a com- 
pliment it has been the lot of but few or no 
Serjeant-Majors to receive. 

April 25. At Sleafurd, aged 74, Benja- 
min Handley, esq. 

April 28. At Swinhop House, Frances, 
second daughter of the Rev. M. Alington, 

Lately. At Louth, in her 82d year, the 
widow of Rev. Stephen Fytche, niece of Dr. 
Green, Bp. of Lincoln. 

NortHampPTonsuire.—At Lamport Hall, 
Mary-Deborah, only dau. of Sir Justinian 
Isham, bart. 

May 1. At Northampton, aged 74, Anna, 
relict of Francis Litchfield, esq. 
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Oxon.—4pril 22. In his 73d year, Jos. 
Andrews, esq. an eminent medical practi- 
tioner at Bampton. 

April 25. Aged 25, Charles, third son of 
Richard Wootten, esq. of Rose Hill, near 
Oxford. 

May 7. The infant dau. of J. H. Lang- 
ston, esq. M. P, for the city of Oxford, 

Sartor. Aged 88, Francis Davies, esq. of 
Newnham, senior Alderman, and for nearly 
60 years a member of the Corporation of 
Ludlow. 

Somerset.— April 21. At Nether Stewey, 
aged 78, Edward Sealey, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, Harriet, wife of Rev. 
Mr. Cumming, of Maheracloome, co. Mo- 
naghan, neice to the late Lieut.-Gen. Lewis 
Thomas. 

At Bath, Frances, wife of Edw. Horlock 
Mortimer, esq. of Studly, Wilts. 

May 9. At Shepton Mallet, Louisa- 
Frances, youngest dau. of Edward-Francis 
Colston, esq. of Filkins Hall, Oxon. 

May 12. At Cossington, Chas.~Henry 
Gresley, eldest son of Chas. Fowler, esq. 

Srarrorpsuire. — At Cannock Wood, 
Mary Brindley, aged 105 years, 

Surrey.—April 16. At Ewell, aged 69, 
Charles Blagrave, esq. 

April 28. Aged 51, John French, esq. 
of Guildford. 

May 9. At Richmond, aged 80, Mrs. 
Mary-Bradford Wyatt. 

May 10. At Chertsey, the wife of Rich. 
Clark, esq. Chamberlain of London. 

May 17. At Richmond, Charles Wood- 
forde, esq. of his Majesty’s Exchequer. 

Sussex.—April 22. At Whiligh, aged 
91, Geo. Courthope, esq. 

April 23. At Brighton, aged 45, John 
Stephenson, esq. of the Equitable Assurance 
Office, eldest son of the late Wm. Stephen- 
son, esq. of Stockton-upon-Tees, 

May 8. At Highfield Park, aged 18, 
Albemarle, eldest son of the Hon. Lindsey 
Burrell, grandson of Lady Willoughby, and 
nephew to Lord Gwydir aud the Countess of 
Clare. 

WarwicksHire.—At Orton Hall, near 
Atherstone, aged 86, Mrs. Boultbee. 

Witts.—At Steeple Aston, aged 78, 
Martha, wife of Rich. Hay, esq. at Herting- 
fordbury, near Hertford, and dau. of late 
Thos. Browne, esq. Garter King at Arms, 
of Camfield Place, Essex. 

WorcesTErsHinE.—April 27. At Bar- 
bourne House, Eliz. wife of Sir Edw. Denny, 
bart. of Tralee, co. Kerry, Ireland, and only 
dau. of the Hon. Mr. Justice Day, late of 
the Court of King’s Bench, Dublin. 

York.— April 14. At Richmond, aged 34, 
Jane, second dau, of the Rev. T. Bradley. 

April17. Aged 11 months, Cecil Regi- 
nald, son of the Rev. James Simpson, M.A. 
Brantingham Hall. 

April 20. Aged 48, Samuel Haslam, 
esq. of Willow House, near Halifax. 
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April 21. 
the relict of Rev. Christ. 
stable Burton. 


April 28. 


and sister to Sam. Crompton, esq. M.P. 


April 30. Aged 18, Sarah Jane, only 
dau. of Benj. Hornor, esq. Fulford Grange. 

Lately, in her 100th year, Mrs. Anne 
Clark, late of Mount Grace, near the Cleve- 


land Tontine Inn. 


In Patrington, aged 69, John Sawyer, 
esq. who was many years Marshall to the 
late Sir George Wood, Baron of his Ma- 


jesty’s Exchequer. 


At South Cave, Mr. Thomas Hornsby, 
formerly for many years an eminent stock- 


broker in the City of London. 


May 4. At Beverley, aged 65, George 
M‘Donald, esq. late of Jermyn-st. London. 
At Cherry Burton, Eliz. eldest 


May 9. 
dau. of Daniel Burton, esq. 


May 12. Aged 63, Wm. Haigh, esq. 
Westfield House, near Doncaster, a magis~ 


trate for the county of Wicklow, and 
alderman of Doncaster. 
ard to Lord Fitzwilliam’s Irish estates. 
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At the Grange, near Bedale, 
yvill, of Con- 


In York, Sarah Eliz. wife of 


Edw. Cha. Whinyates, esq. R.A. only dau. of 
late Sam. Crompton, esq. of Wood End, 


He had been stew- 


[May, 


Watss.—April21. At Crickhowel,Mary, 
wife of the Rev. H. Tho. Payne, Rector of 
Llanbeder, co, Brecon. 

Lately. At the Membles, near Swansea, 
in her 103d year, Mrs. Anne Stephens, who 
retained her faculties up to a p aa period 
of her death. 

Jane, wife of Rev. R. Lewis, Vicar of 
Lianbryumair, and niece to Rev. John 
Hughes, Rector of Penygoes, co. Mont- 


gomery. 
May 10. At Tanylwich, near Aberyst- 
with, Major-Gen. Lewis Davies, C.B. He 


was appointed Lieutenant 31st foot in 1794, 
Captain 1796, Major 1800, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. 1808, in 36th foot 1812, brevet Colonel 
1814, and Major-Gen. 1825. He served in 
the Peninsular war, and wore a medal for 
the battle of Salamanca. 

IreLanp.—At Northlands, co. Tipperary, 
Capt. Hammersley, late of 19th Lancers. 

AsroaD.— Aug. 31. At Chittagong, of 
jungle fever, aged 23, Lieut. Wm. Dickson, 
Bengal Engineers, eldest son of Col. Sir 
Alexander Dickson, K. C. B. Royal Art. 

At Cape de Verd, Sarah, widow of Joseph 
Pitman Clarke, esq. British Consul.-gen., 
surviving her husband only seven weeks. 


of 


an 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 23, to May 20, 1828. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5141] 50and 60 147 
Males - 775 15 Males - 768 1520 § 5and10 62] 60and 70 120 
Females - 804 79 | Females- 752 2 10 and 20 56] 70and 80114 

Whereof have died under two years old 435 $ \ 20 and30106]| 80 and 90 48 
= 30 and 40 136 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


90and100 6 
40 and 50 149 





Aggregate Average Prices of Grain per Quarter, May 23. 














Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. | Beans. Peas. 

a & % «& as & s. d. a e & 

57 2 31 9 20 10 32 #1 | 37 7 39 9 

PRICE OF HOPS, May 23. 

Kent Bags. .....0..s000e 4l. 15s. to 5l. 16s. | Farnham(seconds) ...... 7l. Os. to 8l, Os 
Sussex Ditto........... 4/. 6s. to 51. 5s. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 5. 8s. to 6l. 10s 
RU cusaxasacacduncennt GE. WOG. 00 GE Oe. | BNOK . cccccscsccccccoccccs 5l, Os. to 6l. Os 
Farnham (fine) . ...... GE. Gi. OO OR. OR FUR cceicccccssccascccces 5l. 5s. to 6l. 6s 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


Smithfield, Hay 41, 10s. to 4/. 15s. Od. 


St. James’s, Hay 41. 4s. to 51. Os. Straw 11. 13s. to 11. 19s. 


Straw 12. 10s. to 12. 16s. Clover 41. 15s. to 51. 5s. 
Clover 41. Os. to 52. 10s. 


Whitechapel, Hay 3/. 12s. to 41. 17s. Straw 11, 12s. to 11. 16s. Clover 4/. 10s. to 51. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 23. 






En cor tee 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
Mutton aces 88 6G. tO 4e. 
I cnestaieses eee 45. 6d. to 53. 
PE iisccanecbasidsnance 4s. 6d. to 5s. 


COAL MARKET, 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


OF i aincsccsccrccsnscons 4s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
4d, Head of Cattle at Market May 23: 

ad. BOOED ccccccscaces 636 Calves 319 
6d. Sheep.....,... £1,150 Pigs 120 


May 21, 32s, 3d. to 40s. 0d. 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 41s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Curd 86s.~-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, May 19, 1828, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brortuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 




















CANALS. Price. |Divp.ann. |} WATER-WORKS, | Price. |Divp.ann. 
Ashton and Oldham + | 135 £2. — East London . . .| 120 0/£.5 0 
Barnsley . -| 300 0 12 0 Grand Junction . . — s = 
Birmingh. (1- sth sh.) 284 0] 1210 || Kent . 31 0 <n 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 1123 6 0 Manchester. & Salford 34% 0 _ 
Coventry . . . -|1100 0 | 44 &bs. || SouthLondon . .| 90 0 Saal 
Cromford . . . «| 400 18 0 || West Middlesex . .| 66 0 3 0 
Croydon . + s 24 — INSURANCES, 

Derby . « « + «| 170 6 0 || Alliance . . . «| 9% O 4 pct. 
Dudley. . . 65 0 4 5 || Albion . . . . {| 59 O 210 
Ellesmere and Chester 105 0 815 || Atls ... -| 9% 0 0 10 
Forth and Clyde . .| 590 Of 25 O || British Commercial « 4g 0 5$p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 0 |13 12 8d. || County Fire . . .| 42 0 2 10 
Grand Junction . .| 315 O0| 13 O || Eagle . . ... 440 0 5 
Grand Surrey. . .| 50 0 210 || Globe -| 153 0 7 0 
Grand Union . . .| 245 0 1 0 |} Guardian . . . «| 2030 — 
Grand Western 8 0 _ Hope Life. . . . 5 5 0 6 
Grantham . . . .| 215 0O 10 © || Imperial Fire . -| 98 O 5 0 
Huddersfield . . .| 19 0 _ Ditto Life. . . . 83 0 0 8 
Kennet and Avon. .| 29 0 1 5 || Norwich Union . . _ 110 
Lancaster . . .. oS 1 ©O || Protector Fire. . .| 1 5 014 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 404 0] 16 O |} Provident Life . .| 1830 0 20 
Leicester . . -| 820 0}; 16 O || RockLife. . . 3 0 0 8 
Leic. and North’n .j| 89 4 0 || RI Exchange (Stock) —_ 8 p.ct. 
Loughborough . .|4000 0 — MINES. 

Mersey and Irwell .| 850 35 0 || Anglo Mexican 63% dis _ 
Monmouthshire . .| 230 0] 10 0 || Bolanos . . 80 — 
N.Walsham & Dilham _ 0 10 || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 62 pm -- 
Neath . « « « «| 850 Q 15 0 || British Iron 354 dis.| — 
Oxford . . . « «| 680 O | 32 & bs. |} Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 6 dis} — 
Peak Forest . . .| 112 0 4 0 || General ‘ 10 pm — 
Regent’s . . . «| 29 O - Pasco Peruvian . . —_ —_ 
Rochdale . . 102 0 4 0 || Potosi . . *.% 8s. —_— 
Shrewsbury . . .| 270 0] 10 O || Real Del Monte + <1 — 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 800 0} 40 O || Tlalpuxahua . . .| 2674dis.) — 
Stourbridge «| 220 07} 12 O || United Mexican . .| 22 dis.| — 
Stratford-on-Avon «| 414 1 © || Welch Iron and Coal | 223 dis.| — 
Stroudwater . . .| 450 Of} 23 0 GAS LIGHTS. 

Swansea. + «| 280 07} 16 O || Westminster Chart‘, 55 0 3 0 
Severn and Wye a 7a 1 2 || Ditto, New i pm. 0 12 
Thames and Medway.} 11 0 os City : ite 10 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 36 0 1 10 |} Ditto, New —_ 6 0 
Ditto, Black . . 24 0/0166 Imperial 143 dis. pom 
Trent & Mersey (sh. ) 820 Of}; 37 10 |! Phenix. 1} pm. 6 p.ct. 
Warw., and Birming. 265 0 12 0 |! General United 184 dis| — 
Warwick and Napton ge 12 5 || British . Sai oe 
Wilts and Berks . . 5} 0 4 || Bath os ot ae 016 
Wore. and Birming. 57 0 2 0 Birmingham . . 68 0 4 0 

DOCKS. Birmingham&Stafford {di 
St. Katharine’s . .| 5 dis. | 4 pet.|/ Brighton . . . 74 dis| — 
London (Stock) | 87 0/4 10do.|| Bristol . . . . «| 26 1 8 
West India (Stock) | 217 © |10 Odo.|| Isle of Thanet. . . — 5 p.ct. 
East India (Stock) | 83 0|4 Odo.||Lewess . . ... == ss 
Commercial are 80 0} 4 Odo. || Liverpool . . . .| 292 8 0 
Bristol . . . -}| 80 0 | 35 Odo. || Maidstone. . . . _ 210 

BRIDGES. || Ratcliff . ae 4 p.ct, 
Southwark . : 3 0 || MISCELLA: NEOUS 
Do. New 73 per cent.| 34 0 || Australian > pgmag 9} pm in 
Vauxhall . 20 10 Auction Mart. . 15% 0 ~_ 
Waterloo . ‘ 3 15 Annuity, British . 25 dis 4 p.ct. 

Ann. of 81. . 25 0 Bank, iish Provincial $ dis. 4 p.ct 

Ann. of 71. . 22 0 Carnat.Stock, istclass| 90 0 4 0 

RAILWAYS. Ditto, 2d class 803 0 3 0 
Manehester & Liverp. | 25 pm. Margate Pier . _ 10 @ 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W. CARY, Srranp, 
From April 26, to May 25, 1828, both inclusive. 






























































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’ s Therm, 
_ oe 
id bo 2 || 4 | 
{B2| a (8 5! wail a (8. 
sais S § \s 3)? Barom. Weather. |°S 3° $ 2 5 |! |Barom. Weather. 
>So S Zz © “so| in. » pts. >8\"o Ss z © bp) in. pts. 
Az |= SB Az \o= =2Z || 
Apr. ° ° May | ° ° ° 
26 | 55 | 60 id 29, 94\ fair 11 | 58 | 65 | 58 || 30, O4\cloudy 
27 | 59 | 65 | 46 |! 30, 15/fine 12 | 58 | 64 | 49 > 19, ‘fair 
28 | 61 | 71 | 55 » 20\fine 13 | 57 | 63 | 54 > 24 |fair 
29 | 69 | 71 | 57 » 20/fair 14 | 59 | 70 | 50 » 10/fair 
30 | 60 | 63 | 49 » 24\cloudy || 15 | 60 | 68 | 58 ’ 00|cloudy 
M.1| 53 | 68 | 49 ||, 24/fair | 16 | 61 | 70 | 58 | 29, 85 (fair 
2 | 52 | 60 | 49 » 12} fair {| 17 | 65 | 74 | 59 » 80\cloudy 
3 | 55 | 61 | 55 || 29, 94) clondy |} 18 | 62 | 64 | 49 | » 80/fair 
4| 58 | 61) 52 » 70|showery 19 | 61 | 65 | 48 > 80'fair 
5 | 55 | 56 | 46°||" , 68|showery 20 | 60 | 65 | 50 » 77\cloudy 
6 | 56 | 55 | 48 » 70\do. thander.'| 21 | 57 | 63 | 55 ||, 54|cloudy 
7151] 59 | 48° » 80/fair 22 | 54 | 57} 53 |}, S3/misty 
8} 51 | 59 | 45° » 84) fair 23 | 55 | 62 | 56 » 58 cloudy, sh, 
9 | 53 | 57 |.49°|) 30, 04} cloudy 24 | 61 | 66) 56 |} ,48 cloudy 
10 | 59 | 64 | 53 » 10) fair 25 | 61 | 66 | 54 | » 75 fair 
| ' 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 28, to May 27, 1828, both inclusive. 
= 4344. l¢.ls3| 8/8./ 81..] 4 ; 
S |e °% og Saez BS 5s ee 34 8 Ex. B Bills, Ex. Bills, 
“ a = 3 i} 3 Q 
& a3 23 Ze |RI/23/ 4 SIS-I sea) s 1000/. | 5001. 
< om | mS IS |= + {+ = = 
| ' 
28|_—_854 4/86 5%193 93 [102g 311023]/19§ |——} 99 pm. 64 65 pm.|64 65 pm. 
29/208 [85g $/863 5¢93% [93 |102% 8|103 |194 |——|100 pm. \64 65 pm. 64 65 pm. 
30/2084 854 5/86 54198 92§ |103 23/103 |19§ |2493) 99 pm. \64 65 pm. 64 65 pm. 
1\Hol. ee 
q|——s43 glssg 1929 [92g [102g g{1024|19F |——\98 97 pm.|65 63 pm.|6s 63 pm. 
3)208 (843 4/854 92% |102§ $/1023/194 64 65 pm.|64 65 pm. 
5|\——|845 9/855 Z 924 |1023 4\——-194 |249 | 98 pm. |64 66 pm.|64 66 pm. 
Gi——|84g 4854 4/924 [92% 11024 3/1025/194 [2483] 97 pm. |6667 pm.|65 67 pm. 
7 84g 4/869 4/929 [924,/102§ 4)1023/195 2483] 98 pm. |65 66 pm. 65 66 pm. 
8|207 (84g $)85§ §,925 |92§ [1028 g{102g193 ——| 96 pm. |64 65 pm.|6465 pm. 
9 /2073|844 §|85 #924 j92% |102 § 1oggliod 98 pm. |64 65 pm./64 65 pm. 
10\—84g | 4/854 4|— 924 1024 $|1023|194 |——197 98 pm.|65 63 pm.|65 63 pm. 
12|2063/843 3853 4,—'924 j102 §)102§/194 |248 |98 99 pm.|63 64 pm.|63 64 pm. 
13 — 843 4/858 41925 lgog 102 3/1023/194 _— 97 pm. \63 64 pm.|63 64 pm. 
14/208 |85 se 6/923 jos hoa 3)102§|194 |——) 97 pm. \63 64 pm./63 64 pm. 
15/Hol. ——— —_ — — agar 
16|206}|845 i854 492g 24 |1023 4:1025|19§ |248 | 93 pm. (6364 pm.|6s 64 pm. 
17\——854 5/854 #924 | 92$ 11023 $'10231194 | ——/97 99 pm. 63 64 pm.|63 64 pm. 
19|\——/854 5/853 6193 |93 [102% §'——} 2493/98 99 pm. 63 64 pm.|63 64 pm. 
20|207 |85 43, 85$ $1925 [925 |1024 $)102§|194 |——/98 99 pm. 64 65 pm. 64 65 pm. 
21/207 |84} 3/85§ 91925 look 1025 $102g|194 ——| 99 pm. 6465 pm./64 65 pm. 
22/2063|/84§ 335% § 924 ‘925 1024 §,1023)19$ |—— 99 pm. |6365 pm./63 65pm. 
23\2063/84% $353 $923 gag 102g 3102g\194 |—— 64 62 pm.|63 64 pm. 
24 84g 4/859 4924 92k [92s 102% 4 1023/19 |248 [99 98 pm. 63 61 pm.|63 61 pm. 
26|Hol. | ee i | , 
27\Hol. | | - 








South Sea Stock, April 30, 94%. May 5, 94. 
New South Sea Anns. May 5, 85.—6, 853.—13, 854.—Old South Sea Anns. May 7, 84}. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goop.uck, ‘el Ce. 





4.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 

















